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2 BEPOEt ON POPULAE EDUCATION 

our own system and methods of diffusing education and useful knowledge 
among all classes of the population. With this view, I have, several times, 
visited all the Counties of Upper Capada, and been permitted in 1850-1, and 
again in 1855-6, to make educational, tours in the Unifed States and Europe, 
as also again in 1866-7. During this last tour, I was directed by the Govern- 
ment to make special enquiries in regard to Institutions for the education of 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, with a view to Some effective legislation and 
Dieasures for the education of those afflicted classes of our fellow creatm^es. 

A SuY>plementary Heport on this subject will be shortly laid before the Legis- 
lature. 

It is my pleasing duty to add that in each of these tours of inspection and 
enquiry, I was favoured by Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs — on former occaaions by the Earl of Clarendon, and last year by Lord 
Stanley — ;with, letters of introduction to the British Ambassador at J:he Court 
of each of the countries I intended to visit, and through whom I obtained every 
document and facility of enquiry requisite for my purpose. 

LTnder these circumstances, and on the creation of a new Legislature, and the 
inauguration of a new system of Government, it seems appropriate to review 
the principles and progress of our system of education in the light of the 
educational systems of other countries, and determine to^ be second to no 
country in our plans and efforts to secm'e to the whole of the rising and future 
generations of this Province of the Canadian Dominion Hhe advantages and 
blessings of a sound, Christian education. 

It would be easy to occupy a quarto volume of a thousand pages witli 
historical and practical expositions of systems of instruction in foreign 
countries ; but I think I shall best perform my present task by condensing in 
the narrowest possible space a smnmary view of the educational systems of the 
principal countries to which we are accustomed to look for example and in- 
struction in this noblest work of a nation, making such references and applications 
to our Province as the topics discussed and our circiunstances may suggest. 

COMMISSIONS OP INQUIEY BY OTHEE COUISTTEIES. 

In this course of foreign educational enquiry, we have but followed the 
example of older educating coimtries. Three distinguished American education- 
ists, besides ordinary travellers, have, visited Europe for the express purpose of 
8tud.ying its educational systems. In 1837, Doctor Bache, then Director of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, was commissioned by the Trustees of the College 
to make a tour of inspection in Europe, where he J)ursued his mission with great 
industry and ability for two years, and presented, in 1839, an elaborate report of 
upwards of 600 octavo pages on the educational systems and institutions of 
most of the German States, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Switzerland. 

In 1838 Professor Stowe inspected and made a brief but excellent report on 
education, and especially on the system of Normal Schools in Prussia * tod in 
1843, the late Horace Mann, then Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, made a school tour in Europe, and reported especially upon the 
character and methods of school discipline and teaching in Holland, Prussia 
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England and Scotland. A few years since. Doctor Henry Barnard, — ^now at 
the head of the new National Department of Education at Washington, made 
an educational torn* in Europe; and lie has written largely and lucidly on 
Education and the Normal Schools and other educational institutions of 
Germany, France, England, &c. I am indebted to Dr. Barnard for several facts 
and references in the following pages. 

As early as 1831, the French Government deputed the justly celebrated M. 
Victor Cousin to make a tour of inspection in Germany, and to report not 
only on primary education, but on the higher Schools and Universities. M. 
Cousin occupied half of his report oi two volumes with Prussia, but describes 
the educational institutions of Weimar, Saxony, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Hol- 
land. M. Cousin's report on the Prussian system of education has been translated 
into English, and repeatedly printed in both England and the United States ; 
and as the earliest fruit of that report, M. Guizot, then French Minister of 
Public Instruction, devised and put into operation a system of public instruction 
for France, which, with some important modifications, remains to the present 
day — ^the most comprehensive and complete in Europe, except that of Prussia. 
Again, in 1854, M. Eugene Rendu was charged by the French Ministry of In- 
struction to visit Germany and study the state of education there ; and lastly, in 
1865, the French Ministry of Public Instruction directed M. J. M. Baudouin to 
inspect and study and report upon the oi'ganization and methods of public in- 
struction in Belgixmi, Germany and Switzerland. His report extends to up- 
wards of 500 quarto pages. 

The British Government has appointed various commissions to investigate 
and report on the systems of instruction on the Continent. Within the last 
ten years an Education Commission, appointed by the Queen and presided over, 
until his death, by the late Duke of Newcastle, has enquired into the state of 
popular education in England with a view to consider and report upon measures 
for the extension of soimd and cheap elementary education to all classes of the 
people. That Commission has appointed Assistant Commissioners to visit France, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, the United States and Canada. Their re- 
searches were to embrace the following heads of enquiry : "1. The voluntary 
" or compulsory character of the education. 2. The nature of the education. 
" 3. The means by which it is supplied. 4. The regulations by which it is gov 
" emed. 6. Its results." 

To make these important enquiries, Matthew Arnold, Esq., M.A., — son of the 
late celebrated Eeverend Doctor Arnold — ^was appointed to visit France, Holland 
and French Switzerland ; the Reverend Mark Pattison, B.D., was appointed 
to make enquiry into Elementary Education in Germany ; and the Eeverend 
James Eraser, M.A., was appointed to visit the United States and Canada for 
the same purpose. 

I have, of course, availed myself of the reports of these able men, as well as 
of the official reports and laws of the several countries I have visited, in order 
to assist my own enquiries and enlarge my knowledge on the many topics of 
investigation. Their opinions will be frequently quoted in the following pages. 
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I.-^PUBLIC IN8TRUGTIGN IN FBANCE. ^ 

I will commence with a brief view of the Sy9Um of Public (espeeially 
primary) InstructxQii in France ; i^ order to understand which, it will be 
necessary to' note the government«|-l orgj^nization on which that system of in- 
struction is engrafted. 

1. — MUNICIPAL DIVISIONS OF FBANCE. 

France, fprmerly divided into^ thirty-four provinces, has, since 1789, been 
divided into DepaHmenU ; each Departmwt is divided into Arrondissements ; 
each Arrondissemjent is subdivided into Cantons and Comm%Che8, There are 
in France 8« Departments, 368 Arrondi8^ements, 2,850 Cantons, and 36,826 
Communes. The population of France, according to the last census, is 37,- 
471,000 — about one-third larger than that of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The largest division for administrative purposes in France,is the Depart- 
ment^ at the head of which is a Prefect^ who is appointed by the Central 
Executive, and assisted by two Councils ; the first of which is a judicial body 
— a " Prefect's Council (Conaeil de Prtfecture) — whose duty it ip to settle legal 
disputes arising out of the administration of the Department, — the second is a 
Council-General, an elective deliberative body, which assigns to each of the 
several Arrondissements in the Department its share X)f Departmental State- 
taxation, and votes the funds expended by the executive of the Department. 

The Arrondissement is the next largest administrative division in France. 
At the head of each Arrondissem^nt is another officer of the Central Govern- 
ment — the Sub'Prefecty who is assisted by another deliberative body, called 
tlie Conseil d* Arrondissemenjb^ which performs for the Arrondissement and 
Communes included in it the same functions which the Council General performs 
for the Department and Arrondissements. The Canton is a subdivision of 
the Arrondissementy has its chief town, or chef lieti^ and at the head of which 
is a Justice of the Peace— e/w^^ de Paix. . 

The smallest municipal division is the. Commune, (somewhat similar to a 
borough in England, or a township with us,) at the head of which is a third 
executive officer, called a Mayor, who i^ assisted by a thii'd deliberative body, 
called the Municipal Council. 

The heads of this Municipal hierarchy — ^the Prefects, Sub-Prefects, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and Mayors — ^are all appointed by Imperial authority ; the 
deliberative bodies are elected by the tax-payers whom they represent. But the 
Prefect has power to dissolve any Municipal Council in his Department, and to 
replace it by a Municipal CommissioH of his own nomination. This has been 
doner in Paris and all the large towns and many rural parts of France. Up- 
wards of 2,000 elective Municipal Council? have thus been dissolved since 1851, | 
and replaced by permanent executive Municipal Commissions.* 

•This appears a vary sweeping, and to ns an extreme, exercise of arbitrary powar j bat after 
all the enquiry and observation I have been able to make, 1 do not think there is anythi;i(;^ political 
or dynastic in it, as the primary school system in France does not appear to be more political now 
than when M. Guizot was Minister ofPablie Instruction, or thaathe school aystem of Upper 
Canada or of any otheir country. The law of Fipanpe, lik^ tM of vPmasia. declares that provi^^ion 
Mhall be made to bring education within reach of every chud in the land, and that scboolhouses 
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Tkoogh there is thus a nominal elective system of municipal government in 
France, there is a real net- work of executive power and control intersecting and 
pervading every Commune of the Empire — constituting a perfectly absolute 
government for the time being under the form of universal silage. 

3. — 8^"8TXBf OF PUBLIC INBTBrOTIOl^ — ^ITB TUQSEFOLD DrviSIOX. 

The Orffanisati/m tf ilu Sy%Mn, 0f PvibUe TmtrucUon in France is in 
hanfiony with that of the civil govertituent. At the head of it stands TJie Su- 
preme C^imcU of PvibUe InattUcbiw^j presided over by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and composed of five Bishops or Archbishops, three Senatoi*8, three 
Coimcillors of State, three merabei's of the Court of Cassation (or Appeal), 
three ministerB belonging to the Lutheran, Reformed and Jewish Churches, five 
members of the Institute, eight Inspectors-General, and two heads of private 
establishments of instruction. This Council thus fairly represents the different 
creeds and institutions of France. The clergy, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, though included in every school corporation or council, are always 
in a small minority. In France the Church is completely subject to the State- 
All the members of this Supreme Council are, since 1852, named by the 
Emperor for one year. The Council assembles at least twice a year, and gives 
its opinions on projected bills and decrees concerning public instruction, on 
regulations respecting progi*ammes of study, and has control over all the Coun- 
cils of Academies (Universities), of which there are sixteen — each Academy 
having one or more of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Literature and the 
Sciences — and Lyceums (Grammar Schools), Colleges, and schools of primary 
instruction imder its jurisdiction. 

Public instruction in France is distinguished into Itistrtiction Superieure — 
including the Academies, with five Faculties — Sciences, Letlcrs, Theology, 
Law and Medicm^ ; Instruction Secondaire — comprising the Lyceums, Royal 
and Communal Colleges — at which students can take the Degrees of Bachelor 
of Letters and Bachelor of Sciences ; and Instruction Pi^imaire — comprising 
elementary or common schools. There is a Normal School Superior, for train- 
ing Professors for the Faculties in tha Academies ; there are Normal Schools 
Secondary, for the training of Professors for the Lyceums and Colleges. None 
but graduates, after competitive examihation, are eligible for admission into 
these Normal Schools. There are also Primary Normal Schools, for the training 
of teachers for the elementary schools. 

3. — GOVBENMKST INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. ' 

Over all those Academies, Colleges, and Schools, there is a rigid system of 
inspection. There are eight Inspectors-General for the Academies or Faculties ; 
six Inspectors-General of the Lyceums and Colleges ; and two Inspectors«Gen. 
'feral to oversee the numerous local inspectors of the elementary schools. Each 



and teachers shaU be provided for that purpose : and that no individual or local body, elective o^ 
otherwise, shall contravene this ^reat principle of the national lafr and will. If, therefore, any 
elective school commission, or trustee, neglects or opposes this national interest and enactment) 
such elective school corporation or individual is removed, and the Government appoints a com- 
mission or officer that will give effbcttotiiie provisions of the law. A similar provision existed in 
the school law of Lower GanAda for many years. I believe that it exists 'still, though there is 
less occasion for it now than formerly. 
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of the sixteen Academies has a district of country embracing several Depart- 
msnts^ and is presided over by a Rector ^ who has charge of the Normal 
Schools, and the 6onrse of study and methods of teaching in the primary 
schools, and who is assisted by an officer in each department of his district called 
an Academy Inspector, who has chiefly to do with secondary instruction, but 
has also the supervision of primary instruction in his department ; and to him 
the Inspector of Primary Schools makes his reports, and on his representations 
the Prefect is for the most part guided in dealing with the primary teachers. 

4. — ^DEPARTMENTAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION. 

The Prefect, as I have observed, is the head of the Department, and is as- 
sisted by a Departmental Council, composed of thirteen members, the majority 
of whom were formerly elected by the ratepayers, but all of whom are now 
nominated by the Minister of Public Instruction, except the Procureur-General, 
the Bishop and his ecclesiastical nominee, who are ex officio members. Tlie 
powers of this Council are very large. It nominates the Cantonal delegates 
(who were formerly elective), and the commissioners charged with the examrna- 
tion of certificates; it has the regulation of public primary schools; fixes the 
rate of school fees, prepares the list of candidates admissible to the office of 
communal teacher, fixes the salaries of teachers, judges them in matters of dis* 
cipline, and can interdict them for ever fi'om the exercise of their profession, 
subject to an appeal to the Imperial Council ©f Public Instruction. It can even 
refuse to any teacher, without the right of appeal, thS permission to open a private 
elementary school, which M. Guizot's law of 1833 accorded to all teachers pro- 
vided with ^certificates of morality, and capacity. But this Council cannot 
nominate, suspend or dismiss a teacher ; that power is confided to the Prefect 
alone, who names, chajiges, reprimands, suspends and dismisses all public primary 
school teachers of every grade ! 

5. — COMMUNAL CONTROL OF EDIJOATION: — ^RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS — PROTECTION OF 

THE MINORITT. 

The Mayor and Municipal Council of each commune have the immediate caie 
and oversight of each communal school. The Mayor and the Cure, or minister 
of religion, have the exclusive supervision^of the moral and religious teaching of 
the school. In France three forms of religious worship are recognized by 
law — the Roman Catholic, the Protestant (Refomji^ed and Lutheran), and the 
Jewish ; and the ministers of these communions are alike salaried by the State. 
About tkirteen-fftc^nths of the population are Roman Catholic. The Protestants 
number five millions — divided between Calvinists and Lutherans — the former 
having 510 salaried ministers, and the latter 255. The Jews number about 
Y0,000.'" The rights of the minority are carefully protected. Under the system ' 
established by Mr. Guizot in 1833, the rectors were charged to see that, in the 
public schools no child of a different religious profession from that of the majority 
was constrained to take part in the religious teaching and observances of his 

• Scarcely any two authorities agree as to the number of Protestants and Jews in France. 
The English Statesman's Year Book quoting the census of 1864 gives the Protestant population 
at 1,561,250, and the Jewish population at 186,000. 
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fellow-scholars. They were to pennit and request parents of snch children to 
cause them to receive suitable religious instruction from a minister of their own 
communicai, or from a layman regularly appointed for that purpose. They 
were enjoined to see that in every week, at fixed hours to be agreed upon between 
the minister of religion, the parents, and the local school authorities, such children 
were conducted to the Protestant Church, or any other place prescribed, for 
religious instruction in the faith of their parents. The Inspectors were also 
enjoined to see to the observance of these regulations. Similar provision was 
made for religious freedom and religious instruction in the Normal Schools. It 
was further provided that where the minority had cause [to desire a Separate 
School, and reasonable numbers to fill it, the executive Eectors and Inspectors . 
were to take heed that Municipal Councils did not unjii^tly lefuEc tlie 
minority's requet»t. 

(). — SEPAKATE SClI(K>Lft ALLOWED BELIGIOrS LIBERTY M.UNTAIXEl). 

Difficulties having arisen in connection with religious instruction iu the 
common schools, separate or' denominational schools multiplied, and became 
rather the rule than the exception. By laws and regulations adopted in 1850, 
each form of religion recognized by the State, is allowed to have a separate 
school ; but the departmental council has power to unite in one common school 
children of difterent religious communions. Yet if the cliildren are thus united 
in one school, tlieir religious liberty is sedulously guarded. It is provided that 
the ministers of each communion shall have free and equal access to the school, 
at separate times, to watch over the religious instruction of the children of their 
own communion. Where the school is appropriated to one denomination, no 
child of another denomination is admitted without a written request from his 
parents or guardians ; of which request the teacher must keep a record, to be 
produced when required. 

Thus the liberty and rights of the minority are protected in France ; and 
I believe that protection is impartial and effectual. My own observation ac- 
cords with that of the English Commissioner, Arnold, who says: — '' I confidently 
affirm, in contradiction of much ignorant assertion, that the liberty thus pro- 
claimed by Ia\^ is maintained in practice. The venerable chiefs of the prin- 
cipal Protestant communities of the French Provinces, — the President of the 
Consistory of Nismes, the President of the Consistory oi Strasbourg-^iirdi- 
vidually assured me that as regarded the treatment of their schools by the 
authorities, they had nothing whatever to complain of ; that Protestant schools 
cams into collision with the State in no otherwise than as Catholic Schools 
came ; that such cjllision, when it happened, was, in nine cases out of ten 
on matters wholly unconnected with religion. In Languedoc, indeed, the 
embers of religious animosity still smoulder; but it is among the lower ordere 
of the population. It is not that the state pei;6ecute3 the Protestants ; it is 
that Protestant and Catholic mobs have stilL sometimes the impulse to per- 
secute each other, and that the State has hard work to keep the peace bpt^yeen 
them." 
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7. — ^METHODS OF PBOVmma FOB THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOZit. 

The means of establishing and 'supporting the schools are provided by 
the joint action of the State, the Departments, the Communes, fees of pupils, 
and individual contributions. Every Commune must provide a scho6l-house 
and residence for the teacher. Every teacher must have a lodging or its e<juiv- 
alent in money, with a minimum salary of not less than 600 francs, ($120.) If 
the Commune refuses or neglects to provide by tax on the property at the 
rate of three per cent,, the Government imposes and collects it. If the Com- 
mune, on account of poverty or disaster to the crops, cannot raise the sum 
required, the department to which Buch_] Commune belongs, must provide it. 
And if the revenues of the Department, by a tax of two per cent., ^re not 
sufficient to meet the deficiencies of all the Commimes, {he balance is supplied 
by the State. 

In every Department the Prefect and Council-General annually prepare 
an estimate of the expense of primary instruction in the Department, and ap 
portion it to the Arrondissements and Communes. In each Commune, the 
Mayor and Municipal Council make a special estimate of the same kind and 
fix the monthly tuition fees to be paid by parents. Each Commune is at 
liberty to establish a free school^ and provide any' additional means it may 
require for school purposes ; and where tuition-fees are imposed, the Mayor has 
authority to give any pupils he thinks proper certificates of exemption from 
the payment of fees on account of the indigence of their parents, 

8. — NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR DEPARTMENTS. 

Every Department must support a Normal School for the training of 
teachers for primary schools ; or, in certain circumstances, two or more De- 
partments may unite for that purpose. The sum to be expended in support of 
a Normal School for the salaries of teachers, apparatus, or scholarships in aid of 
poor students, is not fixed by the Department, but is regulated by the Supreme 
Council of Public Instruction. The salary of the principal, or director, is borne 
jointly by the Government and the Department ; the salaries of the other teachers 
is borne by the Department. The expense of the Normal students for board 
(tuition free) is borne by themselves, unless they enjoy a scholarship founded 
by the State, the Department, the University, Commune or individual benevo- 
lence. 

9. PROVISION FOR SUPERANiniATED TEACHERS. 

In each Department an increasing fond is established for the relief of 
asred teachers, and of the widows and children of teachers who have died in 
their work. Each teacher must subscribe one-twentieth of the salary he receives 
from the Commune ; and the sum-total of his subscriptipn, together with the 
interest on it, is returned to him when he retires, or to his widow and children 
when he dies. 



Without entering into further detail, I will now present a brief statistical 
view of the operations of this magnificent and comprehensive system of public 
instruction. 
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10.-*— UJllVJUaUTIJSB, OOIiLEOSe, SrPEBIOB KOBHAL SCHOOLS AKD STVDiam. 

Fnder the head of Instruction Superieure, there are the sixteen Academies, 
or Universities, with their one o!r more Fi^culties each. There are six 
Faculties of Catholic Theology; two Faculties of ProteFtant Theology; 
nine Faculties of Law ; three Faculties of Medicine ; six Faculties of Sciences 
and Letters. These are distributed among the principal towns of France. In 
the "University of Paris alone, the number of students amounts to 2,000 for Law, 
3,000 for Medicine, 1,500 for Sciences and Letters. In the College de France, 
there are 34 Professors, and as many in the Sorbonne, all of whose lectures are 
public and free. There are upwards of 20,000 students in the various 
Academies, or University Colleges. 

In the system of Secondary Instruction, there are 63 Lyceums and 244 
Communal Colleges (Superior Grammar Schools), aided and inspected by the 
State. All the towns possessing Faculties have also Normal Schools {Ecoles 
jWonnales Superieures), for providing the Lyceums and Communal Colleges with 
masters and teachers, besides the Superior Normal School at Paris, for the train- 
ing of candidates for professorships in the Universities, and which is under the 
control of the Minister of I*ublic Instruction, administered by three directons, 
and in which there are 18 Professors and 80 students. 

11. — ^PBIHAKY SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

It is, however, with the system of Primary Instruction that we are 
chiefly concerned. Mr. Arnold, in the report of his French Mission of Inspec- 
tion in 1859, remarks that no report on the state of primary instruction had 
been published for eight years ;'^but he obtained statistics (which had been pre- 
pared with great labour from unpublished documents) of the primary schools for 
1857. In 1865, a very elaborate statistical report of primary instruction, down 
to the end of 1863, was published. I was kindly favoured with a copy of it, 
among various other documents, at the department of the Minister of Public 
Instruction at Paris. I will here translate a summary of the statistics of this 
remarkable document — ^premising that the schools taught by religious orders, 
aje called Congriganist Schools — Ecoles GongrSganistes. For ccfevenience, 
French money will be reduced into our currency. Twenty-five francs are one 
pound sterling; and five francs may be considered as one dollar. This report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction {Rapport a Sa Majeste LEmpereur^ Sur 
VEtatr de DEnteignement Pnmaire pendant EAnnee 1863) opens with the 
following statement of the progress of school attendance since 1832 : 

'' In 1832, our primary schools contained 1,935,624 children for 32,560,934 
inhabitants." 
^' In 1847, there were 3,530,134 pupils for 35,400,486 inhabitants." 
'' In 1863, there were returned 4,336,368 pupils for a population of 37,382,225 
inhabitants. In other words, in 1832, France sent to the primary scliooU 
59 pupils out of 1,000 inhabitants ; in 1847, 99.8 ; in 1863, 116 pupils for every 
thousand inhabitants." 

In the summary of this report we have the following remarks and statistics : 
" All the Communes are subject to the legal obligation of supporting at 
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least one public school each. They can only be relieved from this obligation 
by the Departmental Council uniting one or more neighbouring Communes 
for the support of a public school, or by pro^dding in a private school for 
the gratuitous instruction of children whose parents are unable to pay the 
fees." 

The following was the state of the Communes in respect to those obligations 
January Ist, 1864: : 

'' 34,666 Communes supported by themselves one or more public schools, 
1,880 Communes were legally united to other Communes for school purposes, 
146 Commmies provided in private schools for the gratuitous instruction of 
indigent children, 818 Communes did not fulfil the obligations imposed upon 
them by law. Total Comnumes, 37,510.'.' 

'^The population of 818 Communes deprived of schools; was 262,499 in- 
habitants — or on an average 321 inhabitants in each Commune. The greater 
part of these localities send their children to schools in the neighbourhood." 

12. — boys' schools, akd -mixed schools for boys and girls. 

^' III the 36,692 Communes provided^ with schools, there are 38,386 public 
8c!iools ; of which 20,703 are for boys, and 17,683 are mixed schools of boys 
and girls. , Tlius the children of the two sexes are united in 17,683 Communal 
schools; of which 15,030 are taught by male teaehers, and 2,653 are taught by ' 
female teachers; 1,581 are taughtby male, and 1,072 by female religious OKders. 
Of the whole 38,386 boys or mixed schools, 33,767 are taught by male lay 
teacher^, imd 1,581 by female lay teachers ; 1,966 are taught by the Christian 
Brothers, and 1,072 by Sisters." 

13. GIKLS' SCHOOLS. 

^^ Of the 37,510 Communes of the Empire, 19,312 are provided with school 
for girls. So that there are 18,198 Communes Vet unprovided with schools 
specially for girls." / 

14. — FREE SCHOOLS. 

" Every Commune has the discretionary power, from its own resources, to 
support one or more free schools — Eeoles Entierement Gratuites — (law of 1860)^ 
There are 2,752 of these free schools — 866 taught by the religious orders, and 
1,886 taught by lay teachers." 

15. — SCHOOL-HOUSES AND RESIDENCES OF TEACHERS. 

" Every Commune is required to provide a suitable place furnished for the 
school and residence of the teacher (law of 1850). And by a decree of Septem- 
ber 1863, the teacher's furniture is added. Of the school premises, in the 
38 386 public schools, 27,642 belong to the Communes ; 10,165 are rented 
by the Communes ; 509 are lent by private individuals ; 70 belong to religious 
associatioms. Of the 27,642 school-houses belonging to the Communes, 19,398 
are well arranged; 2,316 are convenient for teaching the school only; 1,501 
are only suitable for lodging the teacher; 4,428 are in no respect suitable. 
Gardens are attached to 26,220 school-houses ; 25,882 are for the personal use 
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of the teacher, and 338 serve more particularly for the horticnltural teaching 
of the pnpilfl. Of the 10,743 school-houses which do not belong to the Oom- 
munes, 3,354 are convenient; 1,106 are convenient only for the lodgment of 
the teachers ; 1,117 are convenient only for the cla^^es of the sr hool ; 5,166 
are in no respect suitable." 

16. ^TEACHEBS HOLDING CEETinCATES OF QUALIFICATION — (TlTUKsi Dj: (APACItA). 

"Public teachers, whether male or female, must be provided with a certifi- 
cate of qualifications (irevet de capaeite) or a title equivalent, except the female 
members of religious orders, whose certificates of obedience {Jettre cPobedience) 
are accepted in place of the certificate, or brevet. They rank as follows : — 
Provided with a simple or elementary certificate, 30,433 male lay teachers, 1,905 
assistant lay teachers ; 1,438 female teachers, and 19 assistant female teachers ; 
1,881 Christian Brothers, 400 assistants; 263 Sisters, and 10 assistants. 
Provided with a superior orcomplete certificate : 2,441 male lay teachers ; 10 
female lay teachers; 39 Christian Brothers, and 13 assistants. Provided with 
diploma of Bachelor, 128 male teachers. Provided with a title equivalent 
to a brevet, 205 male teachers. Having no brevet, 550 mate lay teachers, and 
783 assistattd ; 133 female lay teachers, and 14 assistants ; 46 Christian Brothers 
and 3,942 assistants ; 809 Sisters, and 556 assistants." 

Thus, nearly eight 'per cent, of the lay teachers have the complete brevet or 
diploma of bachelor ; less than two per cent, of the congreganist teachers have 
the complete brevet. Among the assistant lay teachers, nearly 71 per cent, are 
breveted; among the assistant congreganists, a little more than nine per cent, 
have the brevet. There are more than eight times as many ot the breveted 
assistant teachers among the laymen as among the congreganists. 

17. — MINIMLTtf SALARY OF TEACHEE8. 

" Besides the lodgment and furnished school-house, every Commune is obliged 
toftumish the public teacher a certain allowance. (Law of 1850.) The decree 
of the 19th April, 1862, fixes in thu following manner tlie minimum salary of 
teachers : 

1. From 1 to 5 years' service 600 francs. ($120.) 

2. After 5 years 700 " ($140.) 

3. After 10 years. 800 " ($160.) 

4. After 15 years \.. 900 " ($180.) 

" The female teachers who teach the public schools enjoy an allowance, the 
minimum of which is determined -by a decree of the 31st December, 1863, as 
loUows : 

1st class 500 francs. ($100.) 

^ 2nd class 400 '.' ($80.) 

" Besides the purely scholastic resources teachers enjoy advantages arising out 
of various accessory functions which they fulfil. The sums which they re- 
ceive from these accessory functions (such as secretary of the Mayor, (Jjc.,) 
amount to . 4,219,587 francs. ($843,918.) The average salaries of male 
teachers, apart from these additional contingencies, in the rural Coitfmunes, 
was 824 francs, ($165) ; of female teachers, 778 francs, $156." 
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^ tfnd^f the relation of t!he gjeneral appearance, the discipline, the ffineetion, 
th^ teaching organization, the schools are classed in the fiv« cirtegOTies 
feHowing: 

Lay Schools. Oongregani^s. 

Good . . , 12,518 1,066 

Pretty good 11,165 857 

Plissdble 7,844 670 

Mediocre 3,048 277 

Bad T78 68 

Total 35,848 3,038 

" Hence it results that the schools judged good by the Inspectors, are in the 
prbp(»tion of 35 per ceait. This proportion is the same for ^ach of the two 
catBgories of schools — lay a«wi congreganist." 

10. — NORMAL SCHOOLS 

By the law of 1850, every Dopartment is required to provide lor recruiting 
the supply of masters for the primary 'public schools, by providing for the 
training of teacliers either in Normal Schools, or in Faculties or other establieh- 
ments in whiqh a Normal School course of instruction is given. There are 
107 establishments especially charged with the training of teachers for ihe public 
schools — 76 Normal Schools, 7 Normal courses of inetruction in Faculties ; 24 
other establishments {ecoles si<igiaires) in whi<3h there is a Normal School depart- 
ment — an arrangement found unsatisfactory, and being abandoned. The 
average number of vacancies per year is 1,451 ; the average number of masters 
provided by the Normal Schools is 1,060. It results that the Administration 
can supply from the Normal Schools but three-fourths of the vacancies, and is 
obliged, each year, to appeal for more than 400 candidates trained in other than 
Normal School establishments. The engagements contracted by teachers trained 
in the Normal Schools to devote ten years to pubKc teaching, are generally ful- 
filled"; for the proportion of' those who renounce their functions before ac- 
complishing that engagement, is only eight per cent. 

The expenses of these Normal Schools and Normal courses of instruction in 
other establishments, amounted, in 1863, to 2,429,936 francs ($485,987), of which 
the State paid 278,396 francs ($55,679) ; the Departments 1,584,040 francs ($316,- 
808) ; towns 40,875 francs ($8,175) ; the schools from their own resources, 108,406 
francs ($21,681); individual pupils and their friends, 417,220 francs ($83,444). 

For the training of female teachers^ there are 64 establishments — 11 Normal 
Schools, and 53 Normal courses of instruction in other establishments. The 
number of vacancies for femalo teachers in 1863 was 383 ; the number ^f 
trained teachers sent out from the schools was 403. 

The cxT)enses of these female Normal Schools and faculties of Normal 
instruction were, in 1863, by the State, 94,210 francs (18,842) ; by the Depart- 
tments, 289,173 francs ($57,835) ; by the towns, 3,650 francs ($730) ; by the schools 
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from their own resourcefl, 36,885 francs ($7,377) ; by the pupils and thrir friends, 
47,200 franc5S ($9,440) ; total, 471,118 francs ($94,223). 

Upon the whole, there exists in France 172 Normal School establishments^ 
in which 1,500 male and female teachers are trained and sent out annually to 
the primary schools, at an annual expense to the nation of 2,901,1H frwcf, or 
$580,231 — ^indicating wonderful economy for the work done. 

20. — EXAMINATION OF TEACHEBS — CERTIFICATES OB ANTED IN 1863. 

There is in each Department a Commission appointed by the Departmental 
Council, to examine male and female candidates for certificates of qualification 
{brevets de capcmte) for primary instruction. This Commission sits twice a 
year. Females are added to the Commission for the examination of female 
candidates. 

In 1863, these Commissions included 691 members, and devoted to the examin- 
ations of male candidates, 508 days, or five days and three-tenths for each 
Department ; and to the examination of female candidates 458 days, or five 
days and one-tenth for each Department. The male candidates were of two 
classes — ^laymen and congreganists, or members of religious orders. There were 
5,119 lay candidates, of whom 2,972 were rejected ; 1,583 obtained a simple 
or third-class certificate of qualification ; 365 a second-class certificate {brefoet 
facultatif) ; 199 a complete or first^dass certificate {brevet camplet). Of the 
congreganists, there were 662 candidates, of whom 896 were rejected ; 241 ob- 
tained a simple (or third-class) certificate ; 5 a second-class, and 21 a first-class 
or complete certificate of qualification. It results that of the lay candidates, 
58.3 per cent, were rejected, and of the congreganist candidates, 59.6 per cent, 
were rejected. 

Female teachers require certificates of qualification as well as male teachers ; 
but the female members of religious orders are exempted from examination — 
their letter of obedience being accepted, though they are classified. Of the 
3,802 lay female candidates who presented themselves for examination, 1,701 
were rejected, 310 obtained a certificate or brevet of the first-class, and 1,881 a 
certificate of the second order. Of 186 congreganist female candidates, 75 
were rejected, 3 obtained fifst-class certificates, and 108 certificates of the second 
order. 

21. — INFANT SCHOOLS AND THBIB TEACHEBS. 

There is yet another class of schools, that have not yet been mentioned — in- 
fant schools — ealles cPasile. To be placed at the head of an infant school, the 
mistress must be provided with a certificate of aptitude. In the chief town of 
each Department, there is a Commission to examine candidates and give cer- 
tificates of aptitude. These Commissions in various Departments consisted, in 
1863, of 371 members, who devoted. 57 days to the examinations. Of the 149 
lay candidates, 100 obtained certificates of aptitude; of the 10 nuns or con- 
greganists, who presented themselves, 6 obtained certificates. There were, in 
1863, 3,308 infant schools, in which there were 383,856 children of both sexes, 
under seven years of age* 
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From the ^^ Beaume OinSraV^ of the French Mmister of Public Instruction* 
(M. Duruy), I extract the following remarks and statistics : — 

22. GENERAL SUMMAEY OF EDUCATION IN FEANOE. 

" The establishments of primary instruction are divided into four classes, or 
categories, namely : 

^^ Nonnal Sohools. — ^Estarblishmants designed to train teachers — ^male and 
female — {eoolea nonnales^ centra normauXy ecolea atagiaires) ; 2. Primary 
schools, properly called, in which children are received from seven to thirteen 
years of age, (boys' schools, girls' schools and common schools for both sexes) ; 
3. Infant schools, galleries and small schools designed for children under seven 
years of age ; 4. Finally, supplementary schools (evening) opened for adults 
and apprentices. 

" Primary instruction is also given in special classes attached to colleges, 
lyceums, and secondary schools, and in establishments appertaining to different 
administrations/ as prison schools, regimental schools, schools of arts and trades, 
agricultural and veterinary schools. But we have only to do here with the four 
orders of establishments which'^compose exclusively the service of primary in- 
struction and are under the immediate jurisdiction of the Ministry o^ Public 
Instruction. 

" We have, then, for providing the supply of male teachers, 76 Normal Schools, 
7 Normal Faculties or Colleges, and 24 other establishments {ecolea atagiairea) 
giving Normal instruction. The official staff of these institutions comprehends 
83 directors, 87 chaplains, 308 assistant masters, 135 day professors (uon-resi- 
dent), 3,359 students or pupil-teachers, of whom 1,060 are sent out annually 
and placed at the head of public schools. 

"For supplying female teachers, there exist 11 Nonnal Schools and 53 Nor- 
mal com-ses of instruction in other schools. The officers of these establish- 
ments include 64 directresses, 41 chaplains, 185 assistant mistresses, 47 day 
professors, and 1,201 pupil-mistresses, of whom 403 are sent out annually and 
placed as mistresses of Commimal schools. 

" Finally, in the course of practical instruction established at Paris for teachers 
of infant schools, 71 pupils were taught in 1863, 37 of whom were sent out 
with certificates of aptitude* 

" Schools and Pupils. — Of the 37,510 Communes of the Empii-e, 818 only 
were without schools. The greater part of these localities send their children 
to neighbouring schools ; 19,372 Communes provided with a special school for 
girls. 

" The 36,692 Communes provided with public or private'schools, have 41,494 
schools specially for boys or mixed, which receive 2,607,876 pupils ; have 27,267 
special schools for girls, where 1,728,493 pupils are taught. In all, there are 
68,761 schools, and 4,336,368 pupils* 

" 51,555 schools are conducted by male or female lay teachers, and 17,206 by 
members of religious orders ; 2,725,694 pupils attend the former, — an average 
of 53 per school ; and 1,610,674 pupils attend the latter — an average of 94 
per school. 
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''Ofthe 4,336,368 children that attend the schools 2,802,943 pay a school 
fee, and 1,533,425 are admitted gratuitously. 

" 1,963 Communes are provided with infant schools. The number of these is 
3,308 — ^attended by 383,856 pupils ; of whom 283,215, that is to say, more than 
two-thirds, are admitted gratuitously. Besides, there exist 2,022 nursery 
or small schools established in 1,735 Communes, and which are attended by 
50,026 children. ' 

" The general total of primary and infant schools is 72,069, which are 
attended by 4,720,224 children of both sexes. 

" Furthermore, 6,048 primary boarding schools are attached to the public or 
private establishments. There are 6,825 adult classes or schools, — classes for 
the simdry — ^schools of apprentices, of manufactures, of workshops, orphan 
asylums, attended by 193,207 pupils. 

" Thus the establishments for primary instruction number 80,915 (includ- 
ing the 2,022 nursery or small ^ schools), and are attended by 4,963,457 
pupils." 

School Teachers. — " The teaching body of these establishments of primary in- 
struction, not including the Xormal Schools, is composed of 40,296 lay male 
teachers and assistant teachers ; 24,212 lay mistresses and assistant mistresses ; 
of schools of the religious orders, congreganists, there are 8,635 male teachers 
and assistant teachers ; 4,243 mistresses and assistant mistresses." 

School Population — School Attendance. — " According to the last census, in 
a population of 37,382,225 inhabitants, there were reported 4,018,427 children 
from 7 to 10 years of age. That is an average of 10.7 children for every 100 
inhabitants. The childi-en from 7 to 10 years of age receive instruction in the 
primary schools were in number 3,143,540. Thei-e would remain, then, 874,887 
children who did not attend any school. But there should be deducted the 
children who receive instruction at home and in the public and private estab- 
lishments of secondary instruction to which are attached primary departments.^' 

(I omit numerous details as to the length of the time the different classes of 
pupils attend the school, and the average amount of knowledge they possess on 
leaving school ; also expenditures for the erection and repairs of school-houses.) 

23. — ^THE EXPENSE OF THE FBENCH SYSTEM AIO) HOW PROVIDED. 

Primary Schools. — The ordinary expense of primary instruction in France, 
in 1868, (not including buildings and some other extraordinary expenses) was 
58,674,700 francs, or $11,734,940. This sum is derived from the following 
. sources : — 
1. From endowments, gifts and legacies, de- 
signed for the ordinary expenses of the pri- 
mary and infant schools ^ 2,195,640 francs or ($439,128) 

2.. From Communes, (ordinary resources, 3 cen- 
times, special and extraordinary taxes, for 

the ordinary expenses.) 25,316,590 " ($5,063,318) 

S. From families, — 

Fees of public, boys and mixed schools 13,739,590 francs ($2,747,918) 
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of girls schools 4,^1,819 '' ($908,364; 

Fees of infant schools : 324,310 " ($64,862) 

Fuel 832,316 " ($166,463) 

Fees of adults 291,830 " ($58,366) 

4. From Normal Schools, (their own resources) ... 77,885 " ($15,577) 

5. From cities and towns for the support of 

Normal Schools 43,275 " ($8,656) 

6. By families for the board of pupil-teachers in 

the Normal.Schools 464,420 " ($92,884) 

7. From the Departments for primary instruc- 

tion 5,643,220 " ($1,128,644) 

8. From the State for primary instruction 5,203,810 " ($1,040,762) 

Total 58,674,700 " ($11,734,940) 

" School Buildings — From the statistics it also appears that the Depart- 
ments have voted 1,260,992 francs, or $252,198, for the building of primary 
and Normal Schools ; that private individuals have contributed by gifts and 
subscriptions to these expenses no less than 16,979,558 francs, or $3,395,911. 

" Private Schools — The above figures do not comprehend the resources of 
boarding schools, or the sums paid by families to private seminaries of 
various kinds, or to secondary schools in whict primary instruction is given, 
or the receipts of teachers from accessory functions, amounting in 1863, to 
4,219,587 francs, ($843,917) or the]central administration, or general inspection of 
^' primary instruction, or the rectors, or prefectorial administrations." 

24.— <:)HILDBEN NOT ATTEKDING SCHOOL — EFFORTS TO BEDTJOE THE NUMBEIZ. 

The following are the remarks and explanations of the Minister of Public In- 
struction on this point : 

" The progress made during the last sixteen years has been less rapid than 
during the preceding period, because this was, the period of creation. It is, 
however, considerable ; for froin 1847 to 1863, we have opened 8,566 public 
schools, and gained 806,223 pupils, or an average of 50,000 per annum.* At 
present there remain only 818 communes unprovided with schools, yet the 
greater part of these localities send their children to schools in the vicinity. 

" But if we take, as the regulations require for the N"ormal limits of school 
age, from 7 to 13 years, we find in the primary schools in 1863, only 3,133,540 
children of that age, out of 4,018,427, which, according to the census made 
by the Inspector in 1863, must exist in entire France. There would then be a 
deficit of 884,887 children from 7 to 13 years of age. The University in- 
spection reports only 692,678. But these estimates must be below the 
truth, beeause the teachers have not the means of knowing, in large cities 
the exact number of children who do not attend school. Besides, whatever 
may be, as to the primary schools, the figure of the non-attendance of children 

*ln these figures are included the schools and pupils of the three departments lately annexed* 
In Savoy and Nice, the public schools number 1,528, and the pupils in the public and private 
schools, 86,812. 
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from 7 to 18 years of age, it should not be r^arded as expreesing the number of 
those who are completely destitute of instruction. There are, in fact, a certain 
number of children of that age who receive their first instruction in the 
tamily, or in the elementary classes of secondary establishments. Besides, 
many others enter the school only at eight or nine years of age, or leave the 
primary school before their thirteenth year. 

25. — BEASO^S FOE NOK-ATTENDANCE AFTEB THE AGE OF TWELVE. 

'^ In regard to childhood, the acts of the religious life, regulate, in general 
the duration of the school period. The first Communion in the Catholic 
Church takes place between 11 and 12 years of age. Yery few children attend 
the school when they have no more catechism to recite, as many go there only 
to learn it. In Protestant countried, where the first Communion is at about 
16 years of age, this limit is also that of school age ; and this delay which, in 
some degree, prolongs childhood, , prolongs also the study of the school. It is 
one of the reasons which explain the superiority, in regard to primary instruc- 
tion of Protestant over Catholic States. Another reason is found in the religi- 
ous obligation imposed upon every Protestant to read, assiduously, the Bible. A 
third reason is in the rich donations which the zeal of individuals has secured to 
schools, especially during the last thirty or forty years."* 

T'he Fretich and, English sydams of Elementary Education as com/pared hy 
Matthew Arnold^ Esq.^ M, -4., th^ English Educational Commissioner to 
trance^ in his report to the English Royal Commissioners j in 1860yprintedty 
order of the Government^ and presented to hothHoibses of Pa/rliament 

26. COMPARATIVE EXt»ENSIVENB88 OF -THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS. 

French Ejupendlture. — ^'It appears from the] above figures that had the 
communes borne the full ordinary expenses of their schools, as well as the ex- 
traordinary expenses actually contributed by them, they would have had to 
find a sum of, in round numbers, £1,507,740 ($7,538,700). They actually 
bore a charge of £874,200 ($4,371,000), but of this they were legally boimd to 
bear but £478,200 ($2,391,000). They voluntarily undertook a burden of 
£396,000 ($1,980,000). Families and private persons contributed, in school 
fees, board, and donations, about £423,900 ($2,119,500). The departments 
bore a charge of £210,920 ($1,054,600) ; of this, the obligations of the law 
imposed on them £164,040 ($820,200) ; they voluntarily taxed themselves for 
£46,880 ($231,400). Finally, the State directly contributed about £206,800 
($1,034,003) (nsarly the same amounts as the departments) : to defray regular 
charges which it had undertaken to make good, it paid £146,400 ($732,000) ; 
while for the additional expense.^ which have been detailed it granted £60,400 
($302,000). 

*Note by the Iranslator. — In the various coantrics of the Continent no child or young person 

can be apprenticed to a trade or profession, or be admitted into the army, before the first com* 

•munion, or confirmation, which is preceded in both the Catholic and Protestant Chmrches, by 

a course of religious instruction ; among the Protestant clergy, at least in Paris, embracing the 

Evidences and Doctrines, as well as duties of Christianity. 

B 



" The expenses of primary instruction above enumerated do not include ft* 
expense of the central administration in Paris. This, for 1856, was 669,0481 
($131,809) ;* in round numbers, £26,360 ($131,800. Not more than one- 
third of this charge, which embraces the services of superior, secondary, and 
primary instruction, belongs to primary instruction. We must add the 
salaries of four inspectors-general at 8,000 francs each — 32,000 francs ($6,400), 
and their travelling allowances — 10,000 francs ($2,000). This will give a total 
of ill round numbers, £10,470 ($52,350), to be added to the general expense 
of primary instruction in 1856. The general total will then, instead of 
£1,700,000 ($8,500,000), become £1,710,470 ($8,552,350), considerably less 
than one million and three-quarters sterling, or $8,552,350.t 

" Public primary instruction in France, then, cost in the year 1856 about 
£1 710,500 ($8,552,500), of this, parish taxation (as we should say) contributed 
somewhat less than nine-seventeenths ; county taxation about two-seventeenths ; 
the consolidated fund about two-seventeenths; and school-fees and private 
benevolence somewhat more than four-seventeenths. Taxation, obligatory 
and voluntary, produced, altogether, nearly £1,295,000 ($6,475,000) ; that is 
to say, it produced more than three-fourths of the whole amount expended. 

French Schools — " What will, I think, most strike the reader in considering 
these figures will be this — the immense number of schools maintained in pro- 
portion to the money spent. France possessed, in 1856, 65,100 Primary 
Schools. Of this number all but 18,000 were not aided, but maintained out 
of an expenditure of considerably less than one million and three-quarters 
sterling ; the 15,000 private schools received amongst them some assistance out 
of it, but 50,100 public schools were, I repeat, maintained. J^or does the 
total of 65,000 primary schools include infant schook, numbering 2,684 in 
1859,:]: and receiving 262,000 infants. Neither does it include adult schools, 
apprentice schools, needle- work schools, educating among them a great number 
of pupils, and nearly all assisted, some supported, out of this expenditure, but 
for which unfortunately, there are no collected statistics of as recent a date as 
1856.§ If added, these would certainly carry the number of places of instruc- 
tion for the poorer classes in France to 76,000, and the number of learners in 
them to above four millions. But, omitting these, omitting the private schools, 
for £1,710,000 ($8,550,000) a year, more than 50,000 schools are entirely main- 
tained, and more than three millions and a half of children are instructed." 

* *-Thus divided— Personnel. 472,237 francs (|94,447); materiel, 180,711 francs ($36,142) ; 
Indemnit6s a des employ6s supprinies, 6,099 francs ($1,219). See the Compte definitif des 
Depenses de I'Exercice, 1856 (Service de ^Instruction publique, Paris, 1858. 

t The services of rectors and academy-inspectors (taking, under the head of Administration 
Academique, a sum of 817,523 francs ($163,504) in the estimates of 1866) are in part given to 
primary instruction ; but as these functionaries strictljr belong to superior and secondary instruc- 
tion, I charge primary instruction with no share in this item. 

t "Infant Schools in France are now regulated by the decree of March the 21st, 1855, which 
places them under the immediate patronage of the Empress and of a Central Committee, i he 
decree establishes inspectresses of infant schools, one for each of the sixteen Academies of France ; 
these ladies are named by the Minister, and paid by the State, they receive £80 ($400) a year and 
allowances for travelling. 

§ In 1848 there were 6,877 adult schools in France, with 116,164 pupils. In 1843 there were 
36 Apprentice schools, with 1,268 scholars, and 145 onvriers or needlework schools, with 6908 
jjirls attending them. 
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J^Mh GroH He^ulU.^^*^ ABSume the whcie expenditure to contribute equally 
to <^ residt J tb^ to the tbree-fourthft raided by taxation, tbree-fourths of the 
Sehsol resolta eff^oted are dM; in other words, fof £1,395,000 ($6,475,000), 
m6re thKn 87,500 Sebook are maintained, and more than two millions and a 
half of ebildren ate taught. 

Mi^gKih JS9p0n4Uur6 and Schools. — ^' In Great Britain according to the 
latest returns, the annual expenditure on primary instruction, properly so called, 
was about £800,000 (|4,000,000). Putting out of sight, as we have put out of 
sight in the case of France, the value received for this expenditure in the shape 
of administration, inspection, &c., let us ask what is achieved for Schools and 
Scholars? It maintained no schools, but it aided, we will assume, in one way or 
other, all the schools liable to inspection ; and on this estimate, which 'is ex- 
aggerated, it aided 8,461 primary schools to exist, and it helped 934,040 children 
to receive instruction. In France the same grant would have entirely maintain- 
ed nearly 25,000 schools, and to more than a million an a half of children it 
would have entirely given instruction. 

'' The reader will also, I think, be interested to observe that in France tax- 
ation for schools does not appear to extinguish voluntary efforts for their sup- 
port. Certainly, in France, the local interest about schools, the local know- 
ledge about school matters, does not approach to that which we find in England. 
Yet in spite of this it appears that the Fr^ich comraimes — already compulsorily 
taxed, whether they send their children to school or not, to the amount of 
£478,200 ($2,391,000) for primary instruction — already compulsorily taxed, if 
they send their children to school, to the amount of £873,000 ($1,860,000) lor 
school fees — ^voluntarily impose on themselves an additional taxation of £896,- 
000 ($1,980,000) a year, in order to make their boys' schools better, in order to 
provide themselves with girls' schools axkd infant schools, the establishment o^ 
which the law does not make obligatory. It appears that the departments hav- 
ing already undergone a compulsory rate of £164,040 ($820,200) for the estab- 
lishment of the departmental Normal Schools, and for the assistance of the 
communal primary schools, voluntarily rate themselves to the amount of £46,- 
^80 ($234,400) more, in order to train school mistresses, to improve school- 
buildings, to furnish school books to the pocw, to supply other wants for which 
the law does not provide. The truth is that a school system, onc3 established 
in a locality, inevitably renders school matters a subject of interest and occupa- 
tion with the inliabitants of that locality, even though they may not all be very 
ardent or very enlightened school promoters ; and a normal or a village school 
in France, whicli local zeal would probably never have been strong enough to 
found, local attadiraent is generally strong enough to maintain and improve 
when founded. 

27. — 2JATIONAL AND REIJGI0U8 CHARAtrfER OF TIIK FRENCH AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS. 

*' I have now bri^y to sum up the main points of the French system ; and I 
will then in conclusion attempt, although with great diffidence, to give some 
estimate of its eflfects upon the Frendi peofde. 
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French Bdigiovs Mement — "First, then, with respect to a qnestion 
which meets every system of education npon the threshold — ^the great question, 
shall it be secular or shall it be religions ? The French system is religious ; not 
in the sense in which all systems profess to be more or lees religious, in incul- 
cating the precepts of a certain universal and indisputable morality ; it inculcates 
the doctrines of morality in the only way in which the masses of mankind ever 
admit them in their connection with the doctrines of religion. I believe that 
the French system is right. When I come to speak of Holland I shall have 
more to say on this matter, and shall perhaps be able to give some important 
infonnation concerning it, at present I content myself with saying that this side 
the French system has chosen. Here it coincides with the systems of England 
and Germany. Morality — ^but dignified, but sublimed by being taught in con- 
nection with religious sentiment ; but legalized, but empowered by being 
taught in x connection with religious dogma — ^this is what the French system 
makes the indispensable basis of its primary instruction. 

'^ But what dogma ? Secular education is one ; it would be well if religious 
education could be one also. It would be well, unquestionably, if there feigned 
everywhere one truly Catholic religious faith, embracing all the faithful in a 
common bond. But the spirit of sect exists ; it has committed its ravages ; it 
is necessary to take account of them. Forcibly to repress it is impossible, ex- 
cept by evoking a spirit more noxious than even the spirit of sect — the spirit of 
religious persecution. But the French system does not seek divisions ; it ac- 
cepts those that are radical, irreconcilable. All minor shades of division that 
are not incurably separate, that may without violence to their nature combine, it 
leaves to combine; it does not deepen by distinguishing them. Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, the great rival systems of authority and enquiry ; 
Judaism, inveterate in its faded isolation ; these it recognizes as necessary, irre- 
concilable, religious divisions in a modem State of Western Europe. It recog- 
nizes these, but it recognizes no other. In an Empire of thirty -six millions it 
recognizes no other. , 

English Religiovs Element. — "Here the English system diverges. In 
Great Britain, in a population of 21,000,000, it recognizes no lees than 
seven religious incompatibilities. If it followed the French example, it would 
accept, as denominations essentially distinct^ at most only Anglicanism, non- 
Anglican Protestantism, Boman Catholicism, Judaism. As it is, it distinguishes 
Anglican Protestantism, the Biblicalism of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, the Protestantism of Wesleyan Methodism, the Protestantism of the 
Orthodox Church of Scotland, the Protestantism of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, the Protestantism of the Episcopalian Church of Scotland and Roman 
Catholicism.* But the divergence does not stop here. The French system re- 
cognizes certain religious divisions in the population ; but it does not divide it- 
self in order to meet them. It maintains its own unity, its own impartiality. 
In their relations with the State, with the civil power, all denominations have to 

* We have an eighth class of schools in the Poor Law Union Schools ; but here the distinction, 
(though perhaps needle^,) is at any rate babied on administrative, not on religions grounds. 
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meet upon a common ground; the State does not make itself denomi- 
national, they liaye to make themselves national. When the Concordat 
was nnder discussion, neither supplication nor adroitness could prevail with 
Napoleon to give to the State itself an exclusive denominational character, he 
steadily reftised to call the Roman Catholic religion the religion of the State ; 
he would only consent to call it what it undoubtedly was, the religion of the 
majority of the French nation. State inspection represents the unity of the 
civil power, not the divisions of rival s^cts. It takes care that children learn 
in the public schools, each the doctrines of his own religion ; but it protects 
each in learning these, from the intolerance of the others, and itself remains 
neutral, that it may check intolerance the better. The State, therefore, owes 
no account to any man of the religious persuasion of its inspectors ; for it is not 
as religious sectaries they have to discharge their duties, but as civil servants ; 
and the moment they begin to discharge them as religious sectaries, they dia-' 
charge them ill. 

Englisk Denominational Ivfiuence. — ''In England the State makes itself 
denomina ional with denominations. It offers to them no example of a civil 
unity in which religious divisions are lost ; in which they meet as citizensi 
though estranged as sectaries. It makes its inspectors Anglican with the 
Anglicans, Roman Catholic with the Roman Catholics, Orthodox Presbyterian 
with the Old Church of Scotland, Free Church with the New. It does not 
hold itself aloof from the religious divisions of the population ; it enters into 
them. 

"What has been the result ? By dint of concession to the denominational 
spirit, by dint of not maintaining an impartial and unsectarian character, the 
State in England has been betrayed into a thousand anomalies, and has created 
a system far more irritating to sectarian susceptibilities than if it had regarded 
none of them. More than four-fifths of the popijjiation of France profess Roman 
Catholicism, and about one-three-hundredth part of French inspection is in the 
hands of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. One-half of the population of England 
professes Anglicanism, and more than three-fourths of English inspection is in the 
hands of Anglican ecclesiastics. I heard the other day of an English National 
School aided by public money, the only school in the place, which had for one 
ot its regulations that no child of dissenting parents should be admitted unless 
he consented to be re-baptized. I saw with my own eyes the other day, in a 
British school aided by public money, a printed placard stuck up in a conspicuous 
place in the school room, offering a reward of £10 to any Roman Catholic who 
could prove by text, ten propositions : such as that we ought to adore the Virgin 
Mary, that we ought to pray for the dead, that St. Peter was unmarried, that he 
ever was Bishop of Rome, and so on. Is it tolerable that such antics should be 
played in schools on which the grant of public money confers a public character ? 
Would it be possible that they should be played in a public school in France, 
where the state permits liberty of conscience, but not liberty ot persecution ? 
But it is said that the State in England has bound itself not to interfere with 
the management of the schools which it aids. True, but whom does this answer 
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excuse ? It excused the fun«tioQarie8 who adminiBter the Bygtem, not the State 
which made and maintains it. 'No State has the right thus to shackle its own 
reason and its own equity. 

28. — FINANCIAL FBOVISION FOE SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 

Schools and Tciichera, — " The French system, having undertaken to put the 
means of education within its people's i^each, has to provide schools and teachers. 
Here again it altogether diverges fi'om ours, which has by no means undertaken 
to put the means of education within the people's reach, but only to make the 
best and richest elementary schools better and richer. Should it ever undertake 
what the French system has undertaken, perhaps it is in the plan for the pro- 
vision of schools that it will find its predecessor happiest. Where everything is 
left to be done by voluntary effort, schools where most needed are not establish- 
ed at all. Where everything, again, is left to be done by the State, there is 
wasteful extravagance and local apathy. Where everything, finally, is left to be 
done by the parish, there is niggardly pinching. The French plan places its 
pchools chiefly, but not absolutely, in the hands of local boards ; it tempers the 
parsimony of the parish with the more liberal views of the central power, and 
between the parish contributor and the State contributor it places a third con- 
tributor of less narrow spirit than* the first, of more economical spirit than the 
second, — the Department or County. 

Salaries a^nd Rewards, — " I am bound to add, however, that in one most 
important particular, its provision for teachers, the French system has recoiled, 
through fear of expense, from making adequate use of the machinery at its 
disposal. The best authorities are all agreed that the fixed salary of the teacher 
was put by the law of 1833 too low, and that the law of 1850 ought to have 
raised it directly, instead of attempting in a circuitous manner to provide a 
palliative for its insufliciency.» At present the lay teachers tend to quit their 
profession as soon as they can, tor some more profitable career. K it were not 
for the inducement offered by the exemption from military service, it would be 
difficult to recruit their ranks. It is in vain that the State offers to them the 
lure of honourable mentions, medals of bronze and of silver,* and even the 
rank of academic officer, with the privilege of wearing an official^soat with a 
palm embroidered on the collar ;t these public distinctions to the teacher are 
excellent, but they are of no avail so long as he is utterly underpaid. 

29. — OENTEAL AND LOCAL CONTROL OF TKACHEBS — ^INSPECTION. 

"The State has provided schools and teachers; under what authority 
shall it place them? Of Inspection, the great guarantee of efficiency, it 
has abundance ; it has first Inspectors general, then rectors and academy in- 
spectors, then primary inspectors, then cantonal delegates, then the parish 
authorities, the mayor and the minister of the persuasion followed by the 

* In the year 1857 (the latest for which I have any retnrna) the inm «|>ent by tiie StftW on 
medals for teachers was 2,728 francs ($545). 
t Dtoret da 9 Decembre^ I85O4 
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scholars. But what authority shall give effect to the representationB of all this 
inspection ? Local school committees, said the law of 1833, rectors of acade- 
mies, representing the Department of Public Instruction, said the law of 1852; 
the Prefect representing the Home Department says the present law. The local 
i>chool committees had undoubtedly performed their work ill. Perhaps in Eng- 
land a well chosen county committee might safely be intrusted with the 
functions which in France, under the law of 1833, the district committee per- 
formed so unsatisfactorily ; but to give them to the more narrowly local body, to 
the communal committee, to the parish vestry, would be to destroy your school 
system, however promising. To superintend the actual expendifure of money 
voted, to inspect and to report to a higher authority, is the proper province of the 
parochial committee. It cannot be safely trusted with full powers over the 
teacher. The most liberal persons in France consider it proved by the working 
of the law of 1833, that, for public schools, it is expedient to give the ulfiimate 
power of confirming or dismissing the teadier to some central authority. With 
us, indeed, the central government has no power to get rid of a school master, 
the most destructive or the most negligent. It can dismiss a school inspector, 
but it cannot disxniss a school teacher. Our system provides its chief educa- 
tional shepherd with abundant resources against his own watch-dogs ; with none 
against the wolf. In France the local committees no longer retain powers 
which they showed themselves unfit to exercise. But firom the local committees 
to the prefect is a prodigious step. The prefect and the Home department, stem 
authorities of police and public order, are scarcely the proper authorities for 
dealing with schools and teachers, unless some actual breach of the law has been 
committed. The Ministry of Public Instruction with its academies and rectors 
is in some sort a literary department of State ; and with this character it has 
something of the humanity of letters. The teachers themselves would prefer 
the government of the rector to that of the prefect. It is true that the prefecJt 
generally acts on the advice of the rector's representative, the academy 
inspector ; but the rector himself and the minister, his superior, are much the 
fittest persons to act upon this advice, and wouldact upon it with quite sufficient 
stringency. 

30. — FRKNCH AND EN^QLISH SYSTEMS OF mSPECTION COMPAKED. 

''.The machinery of French inspection is perhaps a little redundant. It is 
found impossible to obtain from the cantonal delegates, unpaid and with occupa- 
tions of their own, that regular intervention in the details of primary instruc- 
tion which the Government solicits from them. Possibly if they gave it it might 
be found to bring with it as many difficulties as advtotages. A general super- 
vision, with the office of keeping the higher school authorities informed, so that 
the teacher may feel that neither his effi>rts nor his^ negligence escape notice, — 
that is, perhaps, all that can be judiciously asked of the local authorities, or that 
they can properly give. AU above the cantonal delegates is excellent. The 
primary inspectors are the very life of the school system ; their inspection is a 
eality, because made when not expected : the Nancy inspector who went round 
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^ the schools of that town Vith me, had a pass-key by which he let himself iulo 
any one of them when he pleased, and he told me that he entered every public 
school in the town fifty times in the year. The academy inspectors, receiving 
the reports of the primary inspectors, and themselves in connection with the six- 
teen academies of France, supply local centres for dealing with the mass of details 
received from the primary inspectors, and thus relieve the central office in Paris. 
The four inspectors-general, in personal communication with the school authori- 
ties, the primary inspectors and the minister, preserve the latter from the danger 
of falling a victim to the routine of his own bureaux, while he also obtains from 
four picked and superior men a unity of uppreciation of school matters which 
he would seek for in vain from the 275 primary inspectors, chosen necessarily 
with less advantage of selection. If I were asked to name the four deficiencies 
most imanimously remarked in our system by the most competent foreign judges 
whom I met, they would be these : — first, the want of distinct centres for manag- 
ing the current details of school business, and the consequent inundation of our 
London office with the whole of them. Secondly, the inconceivable prohibition 
to our primary inspectors to inspect without previous notice. Thirdly, the 
denial of access into the ranks of the primary inspectors to ^he most capable 
public schoolmasters. Fourthly, and above all, the want of Inspectors-general. 

81. — <X)MPARATIVE rNTLIJE^OE OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

'' The intelligence of the French people is well known ; in spite of their 
serious faults, in spite of their almost incredible ignorance it places them among 
the very foremost of ancient and modem nations. It is the source of their high- 
est virtue, (for the bravery of this people is rather a physical than a moral 
virtue,) of a certain natural equity of spirit in matters where most other nations 
are intolerant and fanatical. I suppose that this intelligence is a thing not al- 
together peculiar and innate in the people of France ; if it were the upper 
classes, adding high culture to this exclusive natural gift, would exhibit over the 
upper classes of other nations a superiority of which they certainly have not 
given proof. If it is culture which develops this intelligence in the higher ranks 
of all nations, then of some culture or other the French masses, in spite of their 
want of book-learning, must be feeling the beneficent operation, if they show an 
intelligence which the masses of other nations do not possess. This culture tiiey 
do actually receive ; many infiuences are at work in France which tend to im- 
part it to them ; amongst these infiuences I number their school legislation. 

French cmd English Legidati/oe Diction, — ^ This works partly by its form, 
partly by its spirit. By its form it educates the national intelligence, no other- 
wise than as all French legislation tends thus to educate it ; but even this is 
worth noticing. It is not a light thing that the law which speaks to all men 
should speak an intelligible human language, 'and speak it well. Keason 
delights in rigorous order, Jucid clearness and simple statement. Reason abhors.* 
devious intricacy, confused obscurity and prolix repetition. It is not unimpor- 
tant to the reason of a nation whether the form and text of its laws present the 
characters which reason delights in or the characters which reason abhors. 
Certainly the text of an English Act of Parliament never carried to an unedn- 
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cated English mind anything but bewilderment. I have myself heard a French 
peasant quote the Code Kapoleon — it is in every one's hands ; it is its rational 
form^ hardly less than its rational spirit, that the Code has to thank for a popu- 
larity which makes half the nations of Europe desirous to adopt it. K English 
law breathed in its spirit the wisdom of angels, its form would make it to foreign 
nations inaccessible. The style and diction of all the modem legislation of 
France are th)d same as those of the Code. Let the English reader compare, in 
their style and diction alone, M. Guizot's education law, with the well-known 
bill of a most sincere and intelligent friend of English education. Sir John 
Pakington. Certainly, neither was the French law drawn by M. Guizot him- 
self, nor the English bill by Sir John Pakington; each speaks the current 
language of its national legislation. But the French law, (with a little neces- 
sary formality, it is true,) speaks the language of modem Europe ; the English 
bill speaks the language of the Middle Ages, and speaks it ill. I assert that 
the rational intelligible speech of this great public roice of her laws has a directly 
favourable effect upon the general reason and intelligence of France. 

Spirit of French School Legislation. — " From the form I pass to the spirit. 
With still more confidence I say : It is not a light thing for the reason and 
equity of a nation that her laws should boldly utter prescriptions which are 
reasonable and equitable. It is not a light thing for the spread, among the French 
masses, of a wise and moderate spirit on the vital and vexed questions of religion 
and education, that the law of 1833 should say firmly : Le voeu desperes de 
famUle sera Umjou^s consulte et suivi en ce que conteme la participation de leurs 
enfants d Vinsfruction religieuse ! It is not a light thing that the whole body of 
modem French legislation on these (critical questions should hold a language 
equaUy firm, equally liberal. To this it is owing that in a sphere where lie 
popular cry in other countries, either cannot be relied on or is sure to be wrong, 
there exists in France a genial current of sound public opinion, blowing steadily 
in the right quarter. To this it is owing that from dangers, which perpetually 
thwart and threaten intellectual growth in other countries, intellectual growth 
in France is comparatively secure. To this, finally, it is owing that even on 
questions beyond this sphere — if they assume a sufficient generality and do not 
demand a large knowledge of particular facts, of which the mass of Frenchmen 
is deplorably ignorant — the habit of intelligence continues in the French people 
to be active and to enlighten. It is with truth that M. Guizot says in his latest 
work, ' C'est la grandeur de notre pays que Us esprits ont hesoin d^etre satis- 
faits en meine temps que les ifUerets.^ 

32. — SUMMAKY CX)MPABI80N OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS. 

" Well then, to two nations thus alike in greatness and so constituted that 
education can only augment their power and worth, what system of education 
do their Govemments offer? In France a national system which, though very 
unpretending, is aU that a govemment can prudently attempt to make universal 
— a system fixing a low level, certainly, of popular instmction- but one which 
the mounting tide of national wealth and well-being will inevitably push up 
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higher. And this system is so framed ae uot only not to favour popular iwi- 
reason or popular intolerance, but positively to encourage and educate popular 
reaaon and popular equity. In England, a system not national, which has un- 
doubttdly done much for superior primary instruction, but >vhich for elementary 
primjary instruction has done very little. That it may accomplish something 
important for the latter, some have conceived the project of making it nation^. 
Against this project there are,- it seems to me, grave objections. It is a grave 
objection that the system is over-centralised — ^that it is too negligent of loc^l 
machinery — that it is inordinately expensive. It is a graver, that to make it 
national would be to make national a system not salutary to the national 
chjupacter in the very points where that character most needs a salutary corrective ; 
a system which, to the loud blasts of unreason and intolerance, sends forth no 
certain counterblast ; which submissively accompanies the hatefulest and most 
barren of all kinds of dispute, religious dispute, into its smallest channels ; — 
itereotypes every crotchet, every prejudice, every division by recognizing it, and 
suggests to its recipients no higher rationality than it finds in them." 



II.— PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PEUSSIA. 

The Prussian system of Public Instruction has attracted the attention of 
other countries more, and is better known than that of any other country in 
Europe. The most elaborate accoimt of the Prussian system is that of M. Yictor 
Cousin, who visited Prussia by order of the French Government in 1831, and 
whose report embraces not only an account of primary education, but, also of 
the higher schools and Universities. But it is a singular-fact that M. Cousin^s 
aaoaunt of Primary Education in his celebrated Report is taken, not from 
published laws and regulations, but from a scheme proposed by the Count Von 
Altenstein, who wau Minister of Public Instruction at the time of M. Cousin's 
mission and for many years afterwards ; but the scheme thus prepared and 
elaborated into various and minute details, and which it was doubtless expected 
would soon become the law of the land, and as su.ch expounded to M. Cousin, 
was never put into execution, or published, or enacted ; but it remains unprinted 
and unauthorized in the archives of the Ministry of Public Instruction in Ber- 
lin at the present day, though M. Cousin called it the " law" and said " That 
" it is the most comprehensive law on primary instruction with which I am 
" acquainted." 

The fact is the Prussian administration of government in regard to education, 
as well as in other matters, is provipcial— the growth of a century and more — 
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the result of osagee, laws, decrees, r^ulatioos, inetructionfl in each of her ten 
provinces, or local govemmentB, and varying according to the circamstanoeB 
and population of each of those provincee, though the fundamental principles 
and many features of it are common to all the provinces. It is only since 1865 
that there has been a general school law in Prussia. 

The remarks I have to make relate to Prussia as it was before the recent war 
with Austria. 

1. PROVINCIAL AND ilUXICIPAL OBaANIZATION OF THE KINGDOM. 

Provinces. — Down to within the last two yeai*8, the Kingdom of Prussia was 
divided into ten Provinces ; each of these ProA^nces is sub-divided into twenty- 
five Regencies ; each Regency is again sub-divided into Circles, and each Circle 
into Parishes. Each Province has its Governor (Ober President), who is as- 
sisted by a Council called a Consistory, exercising functions for the Province 
similar to what the Supreme Ministerial Council at Berlin exercises for the 
whole Kingdom, It has direct control over the Secondary instruction and the 
Xormal schools for the education of 'primary teachers in the province. It is sub- 
divided into two Sections, the one of which, under the title of School Board 
{Provimial Schul CoUegiurn)^ has charge of the primary instruction in the 
province ; empowers the execution of the Statutes and regulations ; examines 
text-books, permits their introduction, after having obtained the approbation of 
the Central Ministry. This board communicates with the higher authorities 
through its President, to whom also the next lower authority reports. 

Regency, — The next smaller political division, after the Province, is the 
Regency J presided over by a President and assisted by a Council called, also, 
a Regency. This Council is divided into three sections, one having charge of 
the internal affairs, tlie second of the direct taxes, the third of church and 
school matters. The Church and School Committee examines and appoints all 
the teachers of elementary and burgher schools, sees to keeping in order the 
churches and school-houses, collects the church and school fees and administers 
the church and school funds. This Committee is presided over by a member of 
the Regency, called the School Councillor {Schul-rath), who is invested with 
large powers, visits and examines the condition of the schools, has a seat in the 
Council or Consistory of the Province, and reports to it on the affairs of his 
regency. 

Circle. — ^Then in each of the Circles into which the Regency is divided is a 
Councillor (Landrath), who administers its civil affairs, and an Inspector, a clergy- 
man, who has charge of several pailshes in school affairs. 

Parish. — ^The Circle being again divided into Parishes or Communes, each 
Parish must, by law, have its school, and each- school its Committee of Super, 
intendence {Schul Vorstand), consisting of the Curate, two Magistrates and 
from two to four notables. This Committee appoints a local school Inspector, 
who is usually the clergyman of the parish. 

Inspectors. — The Inspectors, either of circles or parishes, seldom receive any 
salary as such, the duty being regarded as apart of their ecclesiastical functions. 
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School Board, — In the cities and large towns there is a Board of Manage- 
ment over all the schools, called School Deputation^ consisting of the Burgo- 
master, {Mayor) pastors or curates, directors of the gymnasiums and real schools, 
and a number of the Municipal Council appointed by the Government to over- 
see all the schools. There is also a Committee of Management over e^ch school, 

2. — EXECUTIVE POWER OVER THE WHOLE SYSTEM IN PRUSSIA. 

FunctionaHes, — There is thus a regular gradation of authorities from the 
school master up to the Minister of Education, and every part of the system of 
primary instruction takes its direction from the highest authorities, and is with- 
in the control of the Central Government, which appoints the Governors of 
Provinces, the Presidents of Regencies, (sometimes called Prefects of Depart- 
ments,) the Councillors (Landraths) of Circles, and the Magistrates of Parishes. 
These Executive Functionaries can veto the proceedings of any of the Councils? 
Boards or Committees over which they preside, and, in some instances, control 
the very constitution of such boards. For example, in most of the Provinces of 
Prussia the householders elect a representative of their own to the local school 
board; but by the Governmental regulations of 1858 the Councillor or Land- 
rath of the Circle may, in his discretion and without assigning any reason, refuse 
to confirm the election of any representative so chosen by the householders. 
Then the householders must proceed to elect another representative ; and should 
the Landrath see fit to reject their second presentee they lose the right of election 
for that time, and the Landrath fills up the place by a nominee of his own. 
And, still further, by these regulations of 1858, the Chairman of any local 
school board is empowered to suspend any resolution regularly passed by a 
majority of the board, provided, that within eight days he lays his objections 
before the Landrath or Inspector of the Circle, who then decides upon its validity. 
A Board of School Trustees thus constituted and controlled is a mockery of self- 
administration, and with such a system under a despotic Government, the pro- 
visions of any law may be successfully enforced. 

3.-- RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 

Hdigious Instruction. — ^In regard to religious instruction in connexion with 
the schools, it has always been recognized throughout Protestant Germany, that 
the Church as well as the State has an obligation in respect to elementary educa- 
tion. The English Commissioner (Rev. M. Pattison) remarks in his report that 
"The relations of the Protestant Church with the Central Government in the 
"matter of education are harmonious. TJie Catholic Church, on the contrary, 
"is in a condition 0^ perpetual discord with the State on this subject." The 
pastor of the parish is ex^officio local inspector of the schools, both chief and 
affiliated, within his parish ; but the term Inspector implies much more than is 
meant by it in England, including superintendence as well as visitation. The 
composition of the local school board varies in different provinces ; but in all the 
clergyman of the parish is a member ; in most he is chairman. In cases where, 
as in the provinces of Prussia, the chauTnanship of the board is reserved for the 
patron of the school; yet as the patron, probably a great landed proprietor, is 
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never present^ the dergyman takes his place. Practically in country places 
in many of the provinces, as Pomerania, Silesia, &c. the other members of the 
Board of Management either never attend its meetings, or if they do, only to 
sanction what the pastor proposes. In towns the local authority is exercised in 
a more efficient way by a body called School Deputation. The members of 
these local boards receive no remuneration, and are obliged to serve for six years. 
The last regulation on the subject of religious instruction — the 24rth article of 
the Constitution of 1851 — ^is as follows: — 

^' In the ordering of the people's school, regard shall be had as far as possible 
to denominational relations. The religious instruction of the people's school 
is under the conduct of the respective religious bodies." 

Separate Schools. — The primary schools in Prussia have been from the begin- 
ing in the t6th century denominational and chiefly Protestant until the 
present century. By the law of 1794 the school was assigned a place among 
the other State institutions; but it remained subject to the inspection and 
management of the ecclesiastical authorities. Provision was, however, mad^ 
fur the recognition, management, ceremonial observances and teaching of 
Roman Catholic schools, and when the Prussian Monarchy, after the Napoleonic 
invasion, grew in extent and aggregated large masses^ of Eoman Catholic sub. 
jeets in Silesia, Posen, Glatz, Westphalia, &c., Eoman Catholic schools became 
an important as well as integral part of the school system. The schools exist- 
ing in those countries at the time of their annexation to Prussia were Roman 
Catholic — ^that is denominational. The law of obligatory attendance was either 
already in force or was without difficulty applied to them. Protestants and 
Roman Catholics obtained at once that equal footing on which they still stand 
in Prussia. But their schools are for the most part separate. Mr. Pattison re- 
marks: "Were the question asked, is the Prussian system at the present 
" moment a system of mixed or denominational education ? The answer must 
'* be that there is no general law for the whole Kingdom on the subject." Ac- 
cording to the letter of the law any Commune is free to have a mixed school if 
it can agree to do so, and can obtain the consent of the authorities ; but so 
strong is now the feeling against mixed schools that it is scarcely likely that this 
consent would ever be asked, or, were it asked, would be granted. By a mix- 
ed school is meant one in which the teachers are taken in equal proportions from 
the two religions. In a village school where there is only one trustee the 
method was to appoint a Protestant and a Catholic alternately, on the vacancy 
of the office, an expedient at one time not uncommon in Posen and East Prus- 
sia, which has ceased since 1856. The strictly secular school was introduced 
into the Western Provinces with the French law, as a necessary portion of the 
municipal system of that law in which the Commune is a purely civil division • 
but thou'gh the Napoleon Code is still retained a cherished possession by the in- 
habitants of the left bank of the Rhine, the schools have alniost all become 
confessional (denominational) schools, and this without any legislative enact- 
ment, but by the mere current of circumstances. The Commime still remains 
a civil corporation with the obligation of maintaining both churches and schools 
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f6t Hk^ k^Mbitfetivti within its boundaries ; but the preferdnoo of ecHStftesiomi 
sdbdoki^ now ^d^ided that Protestants and Catholics have inraridbljr soporste 
s6ho6l&. Ill poor and remote villages a few mixed schools may rtiH telnain in 
thelfeMnei province, but they are only kept so -by the poorest of the p4oplo to:d 
ate yearly disappearing before the advance of wealth and population.. 

4. — EDUCATION OF TUE MmORITY. 

In cases where the minority are unable to establish and maintain a separate 
B3hool, or do not wish to do so, the tollowing regulations have long existed : 
" Admittance into the public schools shall not be refused to any oile on the 
''ground of diversity of religious confession. Children whom the laws of the 
** State allow to be brought up in any other religion than that which is being 
" tatight in the public school, cannot be compelled to attend the religious instruc- 
" tiou given in the same." 

5. — FUNDS FOR SUPPORTING THE PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 
/ 

As the endowment funds applicable to school purposes are very small, 
nearly the whole cost of the vast system of elementary education is defrayed by 
annual taxation of some kind. The funds for supporting the primary schools 
are derived chiefly from three sources : 1. School feet of children. 2. Local 
school rate. 3. Tlie general revenue of the State. The appropriation from 
the general revenuo is not made upon the basis of population to each Province, 
or Regency, or circle ; nor is it made to each parish or commune according to 
either school population, or scJiool attendance; but it is made upon the ground, 
and only Upon the ground of the poverty of a commune, like our Poor School 
grant, and forms therefore a very small proportion of the sums provided and ex- 
pended in primary instruction. It is not left to a commune whether it will have 
a school or not, or what number of masters it will have in the school — this is de. 
tsrmined by the number of pupils. 

6. — OBLIGATIONS OF PARISHES OR COMMUNES IN PRUSSIA. 

Every commune must find school room and teaching for all the children 
from 6 to 14 years of age belonging to it ; and every commune must provide for 
the support of its school, as far as it is able. The law declares that not only 
shall provision be made for the education of every child of school age, but that 
every child shall attend school during that age, and that every commune «hall 
provide for the education of its own children, and shall only claim assistance 
from the State in case of the inability from poverty to fulfil the requirements of 
the law. The Prussian system of primary instruction is not based upon the 
principle, nor does its existence or efficiency depend upon the fact, of a large 
State school fund or grant for the elementary education of all the children of the 
nation ; but it re&ts upon the obligation of each parish or commune to provide 
for the common school education of its own children ; and its efficiency arises 
from the universality of the enforcement and fulfilment of this obligation, and 
the thorough elementary education given to every child in the kiBgdom. The 
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State deolares what the education shall be, and what shall be the qnalifieations of 
the teachers who give it, and what shall be the minimum of the Balaries to be 
paid them, and the minimum and maximum fees to be paid by parents of pupils ;* 
and then enforces this obligation and dnfy upon each commnnp, and assists k 
commune in case of poverty. 

The departmental govenimeut determines the salary of the teacher. 
Each commune school has its local board of trustees ; but the mode of providing 
the local funds for the support of the school greatly varies iii tlie different pro- 
vinces and districts. The following is tfie common feature : The school board of 
each commune determines what the school fees payable by parents of pupils 
shall be, the law fixing the minimum at one groachen (two cents) per week, and 
the maximum at fifteen Prussian dollars ($11 25) per year, or a fraction less than 
a dollar of our money per month. (A Prussian dollar is seventy-one cants of our 
money.) In determining what these fees shall be, the school board considers 
what parents are able to pay. Ihese fees are collected by the school board, are 
applied, as far as th^ will go, towards the support of the school. They form, 
however, but a small part of the sum necessary for the support of the school. 
For the remaining part of the outlay required the school board applies to the 
commune, which provides by a rale on property according to valuation as with 
lis. If this rate according to a certain per centage on the property of the com- 
mune, is insufficient to support the school, then application is made for a grant 
from the State funds. This application must contain a statement of the resources 
of the commune, and is addressed to the Inspector, who, if he finds it correct, 
transmits it to the Provincial Government, when it is forwarded to the Minister 
of Education. Out of the more than 30,000 parishes or communes, compara- 
tively few are thus aided by the State, the aggregate amount granted by which 
k small in comparison with the sums provided trom local sources.f The Prussian 
law on this subject since 1794 (and which has gradually passed into other States 
nf Germany, and other countries of Europe and America) is as follows : 

'' Where there are no endowments for the support of coriimon schools, then 
the maintenance of the teacher falls upon the collective householders, without 
distinction of religion. The contributions requisite for this purpose, whether 
they be paid in money or in kind, must be equitably divided among all the house 
holders in the proportion of their property and holdings. 



*The principle which guides the fixing of a minimum stipend of a teacher, is the usage of the 
district, and the comparative ezpensiveness of living in it. The mention of any particular sum ijs 
avoided in the law. It is left to each departmentiu goyemment to fix the minimum salaries of 
the several teachers according- to the population of the commune and the years of service of the 
teacher. In a kingdom like Prussia, composed of countries so various in wealth, in style, and in 
cost of living, what would be a handsome living in one part would by a meagre subsistence in 
another. 

tFor example, an addition of 162,842 thalers was made to the salaries of some 34,000 teach- 
ers in 1857 *j but only 35,000 thalers of this sum was paid by the State ; 11,908 thalers was paid 
out of endowment funds, and 117,931: thalers wa»provid ed by the communes by means of local 
taxation. I have not been able to ascertain from any source the aggregate sum "provided and ex- 
pended in Prussia for primary instruction. 
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7. — POPULATION AND SCHOOL CHILDKEN IN PRUSSIA. 

Population, — The population of Prussia according to the last census before 
the recent conquests was 18,491,871. of which 11,298,246 were Protestants, 
6,906,917 were Catholics, 254,785 Jews, 16,283 German Catholics, 12,716 
Menonites and 1,202 belonging to the Greek Church. 

School Children. — In these figures are included 848,939 children from 5 to 7 
years of age, and 2,731,536 from 7 to 14 years of age. 

8. — ^UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, HIGHER AND SPECIAL SEMINARIES IN PRUSSIA. 

SumTnary.—l^eiVQ are in Prussia, 1 Academy of the Sciences ; 1 Academy 
of Technical Science ; 6 Universities with the four faculties, in each complete ; 
2 Catholic Universities of Philosophy and Theology ; 13 higher Seminaries or 
Colleges, of vrhich 9 are Catholic, 3 Protestant, 1 Jewish; 1 [Jewish University 
of Talmudic Literature ; 5 Seminaries or higher Normal schools for training 
professors of the Gymnasia or Colleges ; 1 Academy of Arjs ; 2 Academies of 
the Fine Arts ; 6 Schools of Arts and Trades ; 1 Institute of Church Music ; 
1 Academy of Bridges, Highways, and Architecture ; 1 Academy of Mines ; 
1 Superior Institute of Commerce ; 1 Superior School of Forests ; 8 Schools of 
Agriculture ; 1 Academy of the Military Art ; 1 School of Engineering and 
Artillery ; 3 Schools of War ; 5 Military Schools ; 1 Superior Marine School ; 
6 Schools of Navigation ; 2 Schools of Military Surgery ; 1 Central Institute, 
or Superior Normal School, for training Masters of Normal Schools ; 144 Gym- 
nasiums or Colleges ; 25 Gymnasiums or Preparatory Colleges ; 63 Eeal Schuleu 
or Real Schools ; 10 Superior Burgher or Citizen Schools ; 25 Provincial Schools 
of Arts and Trades ; 3 Schools of Design for Weavers ; 2 Schools of Ordinary 
Drawing ; 57 Seminaries or Normal Schools, for training Masters of the Primary 
or Common Schools ; 25 Institutes for Deaf Mutes ; 9 Institutes for the Blind ; 
70 Superior Schools for Girls ; 350 Middling Schools for Boys ; 370 Middling 
Schools for Girls. 

9. — STATISTICS OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 

According to the latest printed general returns in 1857, there were in Prussia 
26,463 Public Elementary Schools containing 2,828,692 children ; of whom 
1,430,926 were boys and 1,397,766 were girls, and taught by 33,597 male 
teachers and 3,032 female teachers. 

10. — DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 

As the object of this report is to give an epitome of systems of instruction 
and their results, rather than explain the subjects anl modes of teaching in the 
schools, it would exceed my prescribed limits and purpose to remark upon the 
subjects taught in the various kinds and gradations of Prussian Schools, Semi- 
naries, Gymnasiums and Universities at)ove mentioned, the methods of instruc- 
tion and the modes of preparing teachers and professors for them) all of which 
is characterized by the solidity arid thoroughness which distinguish German 
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character and leamiog. In no other country is thwe so thorough tod universal 
Common School education, or so complete a' provision for the education of all 
classes in all branches of science and literature, and for all the trades, employ- 
ments and pursuits of life, as well aa for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 

11. — ^PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION m PRUSSIA. 

Prussian Education gm^al. — The principle being avowed that every child 
^11 be educated and well educated, the government provides for the removal 
of every obstacle to the application of that principle. Whenever, therefore, any 
member of a local council or board neglects his duty or opposes what he should 
promote in this respect, he is removed and a better man appointed in his pl^e. 
This is the ground and object for the exercise of what seems an arbitrary power. 
And upon the same ground is the power of compelling the education of each 
child from 7 to 14 years of age, inclusive, to prevent any parent from robbing 
his child of the sacred right of a good education, and of depriving the nation of 
an educated citizen. Mr. Pattison,' the English School Commissioner to Ger- 
many remarks, that " The compulsory attendance by itself is now so entirely 
adopted into their habits that it has quite lost its involuntary character. It is 
as much a matter of course that the children of the peasant, the farmer, the 
artizan, the labourer should take their daily road to school, as that those of the 
tradesman, the merchant, the banker or the judge should. This is a con- 
sequence of the universal prevalence of day schools. In attending the day- 
school the child is but doing what all the children of the place, rich as well 
as poor, are doing. . This habit of universal attendance at the day schools is one 
of the most precious traditions of the German family. *There is, I believe, a 
general impression in England that compulsory attendance is a creation of the 
modem despotic system, dictated by philosophical sovereigns, on the ground of 
some abstract theory of the right of the State over the child. But the existing 
Prussian miMtary system dates only from 1814 ; and, whatever its merits or 
demerits, is entirely a creation of central authority. The compulsory school 
attendance dates from the earliest period of the Eeformation, and was recognized 
as a religious duty long before it became a law of the State. From the time of 
Luther's address to the Municipal Corporations of Germany, 1524, tliis has been 
so recognized, whether it was enforced by enactment or not. When, in the 
beginning of the 18th century, Freidrich WUhelm began to issue royal ordi- 
nances for the regulation and improvement of elementary schools, we find these 
ordinances assumingy not enaetinff de novo, universal school attendance of all 
unconfirmed persons [oanfirmation takes place at the age of 14 or 16, after a 
course of religious instruction]. The usage as a part of the duty of a christian 
parent had even survived the ruin of the thirty years war. The edict 
of 1716, which is popularly regarded as the source of the Prussian compulsory 
system, does really nothing more than give the sanction of the royal ordinance 
to an existing practice. The aUgemeines land SchdregUment of 1763 for the 
first time exactly definps the age, viz. : from 5 to 14 ; but this was only defining 
c 
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an obligation aniverBally admitted ag one of the first duties of the citizen and 
the member of the church. Compulsory education in Protestant Oermany never 
had to contend with an adverse public opinion ; not because the spirit of 
personal liberty is wanting, but because, since Protestantism began, there has 
never been a time when it was not thought part of parental duty to have the 
children properly educated. 

Popularity of the Prussian System^f Education. — It is a -most mistaken 
idea to suppose that the Prussian School system is not popular with the mass^ 
even the poorest classes of the people. Mr. Kay, late Travelling Bachelor of 
the University of Cambridge, in his work on " The Social Condition and Educa- 
tion of the People of England and Europe," vol. II, pp. 27, 29, states as follows 
on this subject : — 

^^ I went to Prussia with the firtn expectation that I should hear nothing but 
complairiits from the peasants, and that I should find the school nothing but a 
worthy offshoot of an absolute government. To test whether this really was 
the case or not, as well as to see something of the actual working of the syertem 
in the country districts, I travelled alone through different parts of the Rhine 
Provinces for four weeks before proceeding to the capital. During the 
whole of my solitary rambles, I put myself as much as possible into com- 
munication with the peasants and with the teachers, for the purpose of test- 
ting the actual state of feeling on this question. Judge, then, of my 
surprise, when I assure my readers that although I conversed with many of 
the very poorest of the people, and with both Romanists and Protestants, and 
although I always endeavoi^id to elicit expressions of discontent, I never once 
heard in any part of Prussia one word spoken by any of the peasants against 
the educational regulations. But on the contrary, I everywhere received daily 
and hourly proofs of the most unequivocal character, of the satisfaction and real 
pride with which a Prussian, however poor he may be, looks upon the schools of 
his locality. 

" Often and often have I been answered by the poor labourers, when asking 
them whether they did not dislike being obliged to educate their children,— 
' Why should I ? The schools are excellent ; the teachers are very learned and 
good men ; and then think how much good our children are gaining ; they be- 
have better at home, they make our families all the happier, and they are mucli 
better able in after life to earn their own livelihood. If o, no 1 we do not dislike 
the schools. We know too well how much good our children are gaining fi-om 
them.' And one very poor man of Cologne added, *you see, if we are not rich 
enough to pay the school fees, or to give our children clothes decent enough for 
the school-room, the town does this for us ; so really we have not the least reason 
to complain.' I have heard this said over and over again in different parts of 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wirtemburg and Baden; and, indeed, I may add that 
throughout Grermany I never heard ohe single word of diseontent uttered against 
these truly liberal and christian establishments* 

" Every one of the richer classes, with whom I conversed, corroborated the 
truth of >all that the peasants had told me. I particularly remember a very in^ 
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telligent teacher at Elberfeld saying to me, ' I am quite convinced that if we 
had a political revolution to-morrow, none of the peasants would think of wish- 
ing to have any great alteration made in the laws which relate to the schools.' 
Eecent facts have proved the truth of the assertion." 

12. PROTECTION OF PRUSSIAN CHILDREN AS TO EDUCATION AND IN FACTORIES. 

The protection of children against the neglect and avarice of unnatural 
parents and rapacious employers, is humanely provided ifx in Prussia, as also in 
other German States. In Berlin every youth proposed to be apprenticed must, 
at the time of his being apprenticed, be examined by the guild of the trade for 
which he is destined. If he can read, write and cipher competently for the 
business, he receives a certificate to that effect. If not he is sent back to school 
imtil he is able to do so. " Prussia (says Mr. Pattison) followed by Bavaria, 
Baden and other states, has minute regulations for the protection of the children 
employed in factories. The minimum age now in Prussia is 12. No young person 
under 16 can be employed in ^ factory without a certificate of having 
regularly attended school for at least three years, or a certificate stating that the 
bearer can read and write. This regulation does not apply ^where the mill- 
owner supports a school at his own expense, which the children in his employ 
attend at such hotirs as the school councillor shall sanction. The maximum 
number of hours for children under 14 is now reduced* from 10 hours to 6, and 
their ' employment between 8 p.m. and 5.30 a. m. is prohibited. They must 
attend school at least three hours daily. Every child has its labour book. 
These books are supplied gratis to parents or guardians of children. The pro- 
visions of the factory laws are printed in the beginning and they contain : — 1. 
NaiA^, age and religion of the child; 2. Name, calling and residence of the 
parent or guardian ; 3. Copy of certificate of school attendance ; 4. A column 
for date of entering present employment ; 5. Ditto for date of quitting the mill ; 
6. Ditto for school attendance ; 7. Ditto for school inspector's msas. The mill- 
owner has to take charge of these books for each child in his employ, and to 
produce them to the inspectors or the commissary of police whenever called for, 
and to return them to the children on quitting his employment. Special inspect- 
ors for factories are appointed only here and there, though they can be sent to 
any factory. Whether or not any factory be under the supervision of a special 
inspector, the ordinary inspectors, local and departmental, are required to visit 
its school (if any) as they do ordinary schools. A manufacturer may be fined 
for employing persons under 16 without conforming to the prescriptions of this 
law. A repetition of the offence three times in five years renders him liable to 
have his permission to employ infant labour withdrawn. He must send the 
names of all children in his employ twice a year to the public office." 

13. — FRENCH SUMMARY VIEW OF PRUSSIAN EDUCATION. 

I conclude this brief notice of the Prussian system of public instruction in 
the words (translated) of the French Q-ovemment School Comnussioner to 
Germany in 1866 : — 
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^' No where^ in fact, (sayB M. Baudouin,) is in8truieti<>n disseminated with bo 
mach liberality, giyen with so mueb dismteorestedness, and directed with so much 
care. The smallest hamlet has its ]H*imarj school ; the smallest town its gym- 
nasium, its citizen and real schools perfectly organized, endowed and inspected. 
In Germany every one is interested in yonth ; the highest personages and women 
of the first rank consecrate to it their time, their property, their experience. 
The best writers write books for small children ; the poets for their lessons in 
vocal music, write verses which the most iUustrioas composers do not disdain to 
set to music. The entire Q-erman people appear ooHtinced that to occupy th^n- 
selves with the instructicm of youth is to fulfil a personal duty and latour for 
the future of their country. Each oae voluntarily becomes Vdkserzieheff 
teacher of the people, and contributes his part to the progress of general 
instruction." 



III.— PUBLIC IKSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 

Holland, — one-third less in extent than Upper Canada — Slower than the 
tides of the sea, from which it is protected by natural and artificial embank- 
ments, intersected by canals, with a soil natm'ally unproductive, — is neverthe- 
less second to no country in Europe in its historic glorj^ in its civilization and 
its universal diflFasion of sound el^nentary education among the labouiing 
classes, and superior education among «he wealthier classes. 

1. — CIVIL STATE OF HOLLAJiTD. 

Holland is divided into eleven Provinces, each with its Governor and 
Elective Assembly, composed of from 24 to 90 membw* besides the National 
Legislature. The Oonstitntion of government is founded upon the theory of 
progressive intermediate elections. The ratepayers eleet the Eiezers, tixe £iezers 
elect the Koad or Town Council, the Town Council elect a certain propixrtionof . 
the Provincial Governments, and the Provincial Governments elect the lower 
chamber of the States General^ or House of C(»nmons. The Static General is 
composed of two chambers; the upper chamber consists of 50 life members, 
the lower chamber of 55 dective members. The members receive £250 per 
anni^m for travelling expenses. 

2.— HI8T0BICAL SKETCH Ot UDUCATIOIf iN HOLLAND; 

The American School Commissioner, Dr. Baehe, in his JS^rt on JSduoor 
tian in Europe^ 1838, remarks :-^".The system of primary instruutton in Holland 
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k p^eofiarly interesting to an Amerioan, from its oirgamzation in an ascending 
eeiiefr, b^^ning tritk ike local eohool anthoritiefl and tenninating, after progress- 
ire degrees of repnesentation, as it were, in the highest authority, instead of 
emanating, as in centralized systems, from that authority.'' 

The first impulse to an improved agrstem of elementary instruction lu Hol- 
land originated with a Mennonite Minister named John Nieuvenhuysen, who, 
with other citizens of Groningen, founded in 1784 the " Society of Public Good," 
whose objects were three-fold : 1. To prepare and circulate elementary works on 
religious and moral subjects and the matters of every-day life. 2. To establish 
Model Schools, and temporary Schools, with libraries for the use of work people 
who had left school. 3. To make and report enquiries into the true methods of 
school teaching and discipline, and of the principles of the physical and moral 
education of children. This was the origin of modem investigations of these 
subjects and of improved systems of education in both Europe and America. 
This Society was very energetic and successful ; the Government encouraged its 
efforts to prepare school books, train teachers, excite attention to the state of the 
schools, and gradually adopted its i>lans. In 1806, when Holland was a Re- 
puHic, the various edicts ajid regulations which had been published from time 
to time wei^e digested into a law and generalized for the guidanoe of the country 
at large, by M. Van den Eude, called the " Father of Public Instruction in 
IloUand," and who, from 1806 to 1833, as Commissioner, and acting under the 
authority of the Home Department, directed the popular education of his 
country. 

3. — FBENCH BTATBSMKN OK TUIC 8TAXK OF EDUCATION IM HOLLAND. 

So high was the reputation of the Dutch School Methods and System more 
than fifty years ago, that the French University deputed M. Cuvier, the great 
Naturalist, to visit Holland in 1811, and report on the system of Public Educa- 
tion. He described the astonishment and delight he felt in first visiting the 
Dutch schools, and pronounced them above all praise. I confess that no schools 
which I have visited in America or in different countries of Europe so deeply 
and favo/ably impressed me in regard to discipline, methods of teaching, order 
and neatness as those which I have visited in the principal cities and towns of 
Holland — the land, after Denmark, of my forefathers, on my father's side. The 
English Commissioner, Mr. Arnoifl , in his report of 1860, says : ^^ I have seen no 
primary schools worthy to bematchect, even now, with those of Holland." 

M. Cousin, the great French philosopher and educationist, who has visited 
and reported on the schools of Prussia and other States of Germany in 1831, 
and prepared the famous French Scliool Law of M. Guizot in 1833, visited and 
reported on the School system of Holland in 1836. Referring to the Dutch 
School Law of 1806, M. Cousin says : " This code of primary instruction was 
founded upon maxims so wise, so well connected in all its parts, so conformed 
to the spirit of the country, so easily adapted itsetf, by the generality of its 
principles to the convenience of provinces the most different, that it has con- 
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tinued lintil the present without any material modifications, through three great 
revolutions : — ^that which changed thei Batavian Republic into a Kingdom, first 
independent, afterwards incorporated with France ; that which overthrew King 
Louis, restored the House of Orange and formed Holland and Belgium into one 
Kingdom ; and that which finally separated the two countries, and reduced the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands within its ancient limits. 

4. — STABILITY OF THE KDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF HOLLAND. 

During thirty years no attack has succeeded against the law of 1806, and it 
could only be reached by a law ; and, when in 1829 to please the Belgian liberals, 
the government proposed anew general school law, making serious modifications 
in that of 1806, the Chambers resisted it and the government was compelled to 
withdraw its project. The code of primary instruction of 1806 has then re- 
mained intact, and has experienced neither modification nor addition, nor 
any new interpretation whatever; it has controlled and still controls the whole 
primary instruction of Holland ; all the provincial regulations conform to it, and 
the particular regulations of each school are founded upon this law and the pro- 
vincial regulations. The law with these provincial regulations and the rules of 
each individual school are so little changed that I found in Holland in 1836 the 
very same regulations which M. Cuvier had seen in 1811, with the develop* 
ments and solidity which time alone can give to schools, as to all other insti- 
tutions." 

This system remained unchanged until 1857, when the government intro- 
duced into the States general a measure to amend and modify certain of its 
provisions, and the great question of denominational and non-denominational 
schools underwent one of the most elaborate and profound discussion^ which 
have ever taken place on the subject in any legislature. The non-denominational 
character of the school systetn was maintained ; but it was modified in soiue of 
its practical details. 

5. — EPrrOME OF the school system of HOLLAND. 

I will now give an epitome of the Dutch School System as it existed from 
1806 to 1857, and then notice the changes which were made in that year. 

The law of 1806, which was simple and short, adopted the then existing 
schools/whether established by the " Society for the Public Gpod," or by muni- 
cipal or other public bodies. But it was chiefiy characterized by two provisions 
which had not been introduced into any school law, and which were the founda- 
tions of its great success. 1. It established a thorough system for the examina- 
tion of teachers, so that none but competent teachers could be employed in the 
schools. 2. It provided a thorough system of inspection for the schools. This, 
indeed, was the great object of the law and the chief aim of its author ; for 
thirty years after its enactment, and three years after the infirmities of age had 
compelled him to retire from its administration, the memorable Van den Eude 
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Baid to the French Commisaioner, M. Cousin, who visited him at Haarlem in 1836, 
— '^Prenez garde au choix de vos inapeeteurs ; ce sorU dea hommea qu'U faut 
chercher une lanUmedla tmmC^ — Take care how you choose your inspectors; 
they are men whom you ought to look for lantern in hand" 

The Kingdom of Holland is divided into provinces, each of wliich is as 
large as three or four Counties in Upper Canada ; each province is divided into 
school districts ; and over each district is appointed a school inspector. Each 
school district is nearly as large as a Canadian County. The inspectorey of the 
several school districts of a province constitute the Commission for primary 
instruction in the province. 'What Baron Cuvier said in his "Keporttothe 
French Government on the establishment of Public Instruction in Holland," in 
1811, is still true: ^' The Government is authorized to grant to each province a 
certain sum to meet the compensation and the expenses of travel, and meeting 
of the inspectors. The mode of choosing them is excellent ; they are taken 
from clergymen or laymen of education, who have signalized themselves by their 
interest in the education of children, and skill in the local management 
of schools, from teachers who have distinguished themselves in their vocation ; 
and, in the large towns, from professors of the Universities and higlier grades of 
schools." The English School Commissioner Arnold, who visited and reported 
upon the schools and school system »of Holland, in 1860, remarks: " This pro- 
vincial school commission [of inspectors] met three times a year, and received a 
report on his district from each inspector who was a member of it. It examined 
teachers for certificates. It was in communication with the provincial govern- 
ment. Once a year it sent as its deputy one of its members to the Hague, to 
form with the deputies of other provinces a commission, to discuss and regulate 
school matters under the immediate direction of the Minister of the Home De- 
partment and his Inspector-General. In his own district, by this law, each 
inspector is supreme ; local municipal school-committees can only be named 
with his concurrence, and he is the leading member of them all ; no teacher, 
public or private, can be appointed without his authorization ; and he inspects 
every school in his district twice a year. These powerful functionaries were to 
be named by the State, on the presentation for the inspectorships of each pro- 
vince of the assembled commission of inspectors for that province. They were 
excellently chosen from amongst the laymen and clergymen who had shown an 
intelligent interest in popular- education. Following a practice not rare in 
Holland, where the public service is esteemed highly honorable, and where the 
number of persons able and willing to take part in it is greater than in any 
other country, they give their services nearly gratuitously.^ They received 
allowances for their expenses while engaged in the business of inspection, but 
no salaries. Either they were men of private means, or were exercising at the 
same time with their inspectorship, some other function which provided them 
with an income.^ Their cost to the State was therefore very small. There were 
at first 56 inspectors, whose travelling allowances together amounted to £1,840 
sterling ; and this sum with an inspector-general's salary, and with a small 
charge for the oflBce and travelling expenses of this ftmctionary, was the whole * 
cost to the State for primary instruction. 
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Four general regulationB accompanied and completed this law of 18^^. 
The provincial and communal administrations were charged to occupy them- 
selves with providing proper means of instruction in their locaHties, with insur- 
ing to the teacher a comfortable subsistence, and with obtaining a regular at- 
tendance of children in the schools. " The provincial govemmeiit fixed the 
teachers' salary for each province at a rate which made the position of the Dutch 
schoolmaster superior to that of his class in every other countrj\ Free schools 
for 'the poor were provided in all the large towns and in the villages, which taught 
the poor gratuitously, but imposed a small admission fee on those wh6 could 
aiford to pay it. Ministers of religion and lay authorities combined their efforts 
to draw children into the schools. The boards which distributed public relief 
imposed on its recipients the condition that they should send their children to 
school. The result was a popular education, which, for extent and solidity com- 
bined, has probably never been equalled. Even in 1811, in the reduced Hol- 
land of the French Empire, M. Cuvier found 4,451 primary schools, with nearly 
200,000 scholars, one in ten of the population being at school. In the province 
of Groningen the Prefect reported, as in 1840 the Administration reported, that 
in the town of Haarlem there was not a child ten years of age and of sound 
mind that could not read and write. The position of schoolmasters was most 
advantageous. Municipalities and parents were alike favorable to them,' and held 
them and their profession in an honor which then, probably, fell to their lot no 
where else: Hardly a village school-master was to be found with a salary of less 
than £40 a year, in the towns many had from £120 to £160, and even more than 
that sum ; all had besides, a house and garden. The fruits of this comfort and 
consideration were to be seen, as they are remarkably to be seen eV-en at the pres- 
ent day, in the good manners, the good address, the self-respect without pre- 
sumption, ot the Dutch teachers." 

6. — ENGLISH VIEWS ON EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. * 

Mr. NicholU. — ^In 1838, the Poor Law Commissioners of England 
deputed Mr. George NichoUs to examine and " Eeport on the condition of the 
'' Laboring Poor in Holland and Belgium." Mr. NichoUs remarks, that " The 
measures adopted in Holland to promote the education of all classes have ap- 
parently resulted from the conviction that the moral and social character of the 
people, their intelligence, and their-capacity for increasing the resources of the 
country, must, in a great measure, depend upon the manner in which they are 
trained for the lulfilment of their several duties. A sense of the importance of 
education pervades the entire community — ^it is sought for by the poor for their 
cliildren with an earnestness similar to that observed in tlie more wealthy classes 
of otlier countries ; and in Holland the direct interference of government is 
confined to regulating the mode of instruction by means of an organized system 
of inspection." — "In the certificate given to every schoolmast^ (whether public 
or private) there is some sort of guarantee that the person to whom the children 
» are sent to learn, is not an ignorant charlatan, professing to teach what he has 
never learned ; and in the next place, it secures to those who devote themselves 
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to ihe proffeBsion a much higher rate of rerauneration than they wotild receive 
if, as with tis, every broken-down tradesman could open a school when he teonld 
do nothing else. This exclusion of absolute incapacity is aUo a means, and a 
very powerful one, of raising the character of the profession in [>opular estima- 
tion." — **InHolland there is no profession that rank* higher than that of school- 
master ; and a nobleman would scarcely, if it all, command more respect than 
is paid to many of those who devote their lives to the instruction of youth. The 
personal consideration is extended to the assistant teacher or uslior." — " The most 
important branch of administration, as connected with education, is that which 
relates to school inspection. All who have ever been anxioue, either to maintain 
the efficiency of the school, or to improve its character, will appreciate the im- 
portance of the frequent periodical visits of persons having a knowledge of what 
educHtion is, and who are therefore able to estimate correctly the amount and 
kind of instruction given. Let a school established by voluntary subscriptions 
Ihj placed to-day on the best possible footing, if no vigilance be exercised by its 
founders, and if the master be neither encouraged nor stimulated to exertion by 
their presence, his position will speedily be converted into a sinecure,' and the 
school will degenerate to the lowest point of utility." 

Mr. E. nickaon^ Principal of the Mechanics' Institute in] Liverpool, in an 
"Account of the Dutch and German Schobls," published in 1840, remarks that 
'^ In Holland education is on the whole more faithfully carried out than in most 
of the G^rknsn 8tate8,and we may add that notwithstanding the numerous 
Normal Schools of Prussia, (institutions in which Holland although possessing 
two, is still deficient,) the Dutch school masters are decidedly superior to the 
Prussian, and the schools of primary instruction consequently in a more efficient 
state. This superiority we attribute entirely to a better system of inspection. 
In Prussia the inspectors of schools are neither sufficiently numerous nor their 
powers stifficiwitly extensive. In Holland inspection is the basis upon which the 
whole fabric of popular instruction rests. There can be no judges of the quali- 
fications of teachers equal to those whose daily employment consists in visiting 
schools and comparing the merits of different plans of instruction. But the 
power given to the inspector does not end here ; by virtue of his office he is a 
member of every local board, and when vacant situations occun-ing in schools 
are to be filled up, a new (competitive) examination is instituted before him into 
the merits of the diffierent candidates. ^ It is upon his motion that the appoint- 
ment is made, and upon his report to the higher authorities, a master is suspend- 
ed or dismissed for misconduct. Through his influence children of more than 
ordinary capacity in the schools he visits, are transferred, as pupils, to the 
Normal schools, in order to be trained for masters ; and through his active 
agency all improved plans or methods of instruction arc difi\ised throughout the 
various instituriohs of the country." 

7. — ^KKLIGIOUfi AND MORAL EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 

In respect to religious and moral education in the schools, I may remark, 
with Mr. Kay in his educational tour on the continent, as traveling 
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Bachelor of the Cambridge Univerfeity, that " The law jgroclaims, as the great 
end of all inBtruction, the ' exercise of the social and christian virtues.' In this 
respect it agrees with the law of Prussia and France ; but it differs from those 
countries in the way by which it attempts to attain this end. In France and all 
the German countries the schools are the auxiliaries, so to speak, of the churches; 
for, whilst the schoMs are open to all sects, yet the teacher is a man trained up 
in the particular doctrines of the majority of his pupils, and required to teach 
those doctrines during certain hours, the children who differ from him in religious 
belief being permitted to absent themselves from the religious lessons, an con- 
dition that their parents provided elsewhere for their religious instruction. But 
in Holland the teachers are required to give religious instruction to all the 
children, and to avoid most carefully touching on any of the grounds of con- 
troversy between different sects." 

Mr. NichoUs in his Report on the Condition of' the Labouring Poor in 
Holland and Belgium says: — "As respects religion, the population of Holland 
is divided in about equal proportion into Catholic, Protestants of the Reformed 
CaWinistic and Lutheran Churches; and the ministers of each are supported by 
the State. The schools contain without distinction the children of every sect of 
christians. The religious and moral instruction afforded to the children is taken 
from the pages of Holy Writ, and the whole course of education is mingled 
with a frequent reference to the great general evidences of revelation. Bibli- 
cal history is taught, not as a dry narration of facts, but as a store house of 
truths calculated to influence the affections, to borrect and elevate the manners 
and to inspire sentiments of devotion and virtue. The great principles and 
truths of Christianity, in which all are agreed, are likewise carefully inculcated ; 
but those points which are the subjects of difference and religious controversy 
form no purt of the instruction for the •schools. This department of religious 
teaching is confided to the ministers of each persuasion, who discharge this 
portion of their duties out of school ; but within the schools the common ground 
of instruction is faithfully preserved, and they are, consequently, altogether free 
from the spirit of jealousy or proselytism. We witnessed the exercise of a class of 
children of notables at Haarlem, (according to the simultaneous method,) respect- 
ing the death and resurrection of our Saviour, by a minister of the Lutheran 
Church. ITie class contained children of Catholics, Calvinists and other denomina- 
tions of christians, as well as Lutherans,' and all disputable doctrinal points were 
carefully stvoided. The Lutherans are the smallest in number, the Calvinists the 
largest and the Catholics about midway between the two, but all appear to live 
together in perfect amity without the slightest distinction in the common inter- 
course of life ; and this circumstance, so extremely interesting in itself, no doubt 
facilitated the establishment of the general system of education here described, 
the effects of which are so apparent in the highly moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of the Dutch people." 

After this brief general account of the character and results of the system 
of primary instruction in Holland, it may not be necessary for me to translate 
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the law itself, or the fonr elaborate eircnlars interpretiiig and giving inBtmctions 
for its administration. But as this remarkable system was established when 
Holland was a pore republic, has survived snccessivereyolntions, — ^is the original 
of the best features of the State school systems in America, and still exists in its 
integrity under the present monarchical government of Holland, I will note more 
particularly some of the provisions of the law and the regulations in regard to the 
constitution of local boards, the examination of teachers and the duties of in- 
spectors, and some of the rules of the schools. The law of 1806 itself is entitled 
*' The Law on Primary Instruction in the Batavian Eepublic," and consists of 
twenty-one articles or clauses with several sub-clauses — defining the bodies and 
officers to whom the administration of primary instruction shall be confided — 
the description of schools which are to be recognized, and the classes of persons 
who may be authorized to teach them, together with large and discretionary 
powers on the part of the " Grand Pensionnaire," or " Superintendent of the 
Sydtem,"^ to make such regulations and give such instructions as are necessary 
for the uniform and efficacious introduction of this law, as well as all other 
regulations which will tend to the improvement (au perfeotionnemenC) of primary 
instruction in general." The law, therefore, expresses the fundamental princi- 
ples and great objects of the system, leaving all the practical details of it to be 
matters of executive orders and instructions. 

8. — PEIMABY mSTEUCTION. 

The first order or regulation contains thirty articles or sections, with sub- 
sections, — defines primary instruction and the establishments included under it, 
both public and private ; the descriptions of teachers recognized for them ; 
the control and inspection to which they are subject; the manner iri which 
teachers are appointed to them; and suspended from them in case of mis- 
conduct ; the conditions on which public aid is granted to tliera, and the means 
by which they are to be kept open all the year. 

£iBammation of Teachers. — The second general order contains tweJnty six 
articles, or sections, and several sub-septions, and relates to the examinations of 
teachers for primary instruction. They are divided into four classes, and the 
qualifications, and the kinds of schools to teach which each class of teachers 
is eligible, are defined, and the manner in which they are to be examined. The 
seventh article of this order says that' " In the examinations, the object shall 
not only be to ascertain the extent of the knowledge of the candidate in the 
branches which he proposes to teach, but also to ascertain his skill in communi- 
cating to others, and especially to children, the knowledge which he professes." 
The ninth article prescribes the subjects and modes of examination as follows :— 

" 1. An exercise in reading different printed and written characters; whether 
with a good pronunciation, a proper and natural accent, and also with a know- 
ledge of punctuation. 

" 2. Some words and phrases designedly misspelled shall be proposed to the 
.caeudidate to ascertain, his knowledge of orthography. 
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"3. To afe6ertam the extent of hie grammatical knowledge ^ 4lie Dtitch 
language, a- sentence shall T?fe dictated, \*^hich he shall analyze, aftd liame the 
fkttB of Speech, and give proofs of his familiarity trith deelemiotis and conjuga- 
tions. 

" 4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle and small hand, and 
mate his own pens. 

*' 5. Some questions in Arithmetic shall be proposed to him, especially in 
respect to matters of common occurrence, and which are proper to ^how the 
experience and dexterity of the candidate in calculations, both in whole numbers 
and in fractions. 

" 6. Some questions shall be proposed on the theory of music. 

" 7. Various questions rdative to hietory, geography, natural philosophy, 
mathem«tios, and eneh t)tla>er branches as the caiuiidate proposes to teach. 

" 8. The examination as to thfe 0ttai©metii« <if the candidate having been 
completed, the examiners shall proceed to the examination of his aptitude for 
teaching ; they shall question him as ^ the manner of teaching children the 
alphabet, figures, and the first principles, afterwards reading, writing, arithmetic. 
They shall then require him to relate some tale or story of history in order 'to 
ascertain his degree of talent in presenting things to children •with ciearneBS and 
precision. Care should be taken if opportunity offers, and if it be deemed ad- 
visable, to assemble some children of diflSerent ages, and different degrees of 
knowledge, in order to satisfy themselves more fully of his skill in practical 
teaching. 

" 9. Finally, the examiners shall propose some questions — questions upon the 
principles to be followed in rewards and punishments, and also in general on 
the most proper means not only to develop and cultivate the intellectual facul- 
ties of children, but also to train them up to the exercise of .Christian virtues." 

9. — ^TEACHERS' CEETIFICATe' OF QUALIFICATION. 

The subsequent sixteen sections of this circular order, relate to the mode, 
of giving the different classes of certificates to both male and female candidates 
who have passed successM examinations ; the exact maimer of designating the 
attainments and talents of each, the limitation of teachers of the third and fourth 
classes to schools of the lowest grade ; the fees payable by teachers for their 
licenses to teach : and the gradation of salaries according to different claasds of 
teachers. 

Every one who reads the above progranmae for the examination of teachers 
must be impressed with its thorough character, and that no one is qualified to 
examine candidates, according to such a programme, but an educated nfian who 
has a knowledge of school teaching. As the examining board in each province 
was composed entirely of school inspectors who had been selected for their office 
on account of their practical knowledge as well as zeal in respect to schools, the 
examinations were thus rendered efficient and stimulating, well adapted to pro- 
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dace a daae of teachers /or primary instmction unequalled in any other part of 
the world. It is on this point of the selection, powers and duties of local in- 
spectors or superintendents, that our Canadian school syst^n is most defectiye. 

10. — BBGULATIONS FOS SCHOOL INfiPBCTOBB, AND FOR BOAKDS OF^ JHSTBUCTION IN 

DIFFESENT PBOVINCBS. 

But if the regulations were admu-able in regard to the examination of 
teacJierSy protecting the people in regard to both public and private schools ' 
against unworthy and unqualified teachers, the regulations in respect to the in- 
spection of schools were no letss practical and effective. This is, indeed, the 
comer-stone, the life, the soul of the "Dutch school system, as it must be of any 
efficient system of public instruction. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to an active and vigilant superintendence of schools — forming a tribunal of respect- 
ful reference for both teachers and trustees, stimulating them in their noble 
work, suggesting the best methods of experience for its promotion. 

Inspectors of Schools. — I have in jjreceding pages stated the manner of 
selecting and appointing inspectors, the importance attached to their office, as 
also some of their duties. The third circular order of government acco mpany- 
ing the school law of 1806, contains 31 articles of " instruction," with many 
sub-articles " for the inspectors of schools, and for the Commissions of Instruc- 
tion in the different departments of the Batavian Republic." The following 
extracts from them are suggestive and will show the manner in which the duties 
of inspection have been provided for in Holland for more than sixty years, 
making each inspector a sort of Normal school instructor of every teacher 
under his charge needing, his counsels : — 

" Art. 1. The inspectors of schools shall take the greatest care possible that 
the instruction of youth be put upon a uniform footing, improved and rendered 
of the fnost general and direct utility ; that the teachers are really capable of 
giving such instruction ; that their zeal be encouraged, their merits rewarded, 
their position be improved ; especially that the measures taken or to be taken 
for elementary instruction be known and executed ; that the obstacles which 
may be encountered be prudently removed, finaUy, that the amelioration of 
primary instruction in generaVbe presented to the public as interesting and ad- 
vantageous. The whole to be done in conformity with the following articles. 

"Art. 2. Each inspector shall acquaint himself with the number and situation 
of the primary schools, as also with the state of primary instruction throughout 
the whole extent of his district. He shall endeavour to see that besides the 
necessary number of ordinary schools, there shall also be a sufficient number of 
schools for children of tender age, organized in the best maimer possible, and 
also schools of industry of labour. Finally, he shall take care that proper in- 
struction in all branches of primary education maybe ob^tained, according to the 
cireumstances and wants of the different Communes. 

" Art 8. He shall apply himself to become acquainted with the persons and 
talents of the several teachers in his district, and shall make notes of them. He 
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shall be always accessible to those who may think they need his comiBels and 
explanations in regard to their functions. 

" Art. 4. He shall make it his special business to excite and maintain the zeal 
of the masters ; and for that purpose he shall, at appointed times, assemble a 
certain number of them, either at his own house, or in other parts of his district^ 
and that as often as possible. He shall then confer with them on the important 
end and attributes of the functions confided to them, and upon the best manner 
of discharging them faithfully and usefully in behalf of youth. 

Inspector^ ^ Visits. — " Art. 6. The inspector is bound to visit twice a year all 
the schools of his district which are subject to his supervision. He is exhorted 
to repeat his visits at different times, either in case of necessity, or for the general 
good, and as often as he can without burthening himself too much. He shall 
visit other schools in his district from time to time, but in concert with the per- 
sons who have charge of them, if they are under private inspection. 

" Art 6. In visiting the schools which are under his direct supervision, he shall 
request the master to teach in his presence the pupils of the different classes, and 
who are in different stages of progress, in order that he mayjudge of the manner 
in which instruction is regulated and given. He shall also note, whether the 
regulations concerning primary instruction, as also the interior order of the 
schools, are duly observed and executed ; he shall, in fine, attend to whatever he 
may think of any importance. At the conclusion of his visit, the inspector shall 
have a private conversation with the master or mistress of the school, upon all 
that "he has remarked during his visit ; and according to the exigency of the 
case, he shall praise, advise, admonish, or censure, according to what he has seen 
or heard. Each school inspector shall keep notes of the remarks and observations 
which he shall have made in the course of his visits for use in the manner here- 
after provided. . 

"Art. 8. In all matters concer^iing the welfare of the schools, in which the 
school inspectors shall need the assistance or co-operation of the civil power, they 
shall address themselves to the local departmental, or national administration, 
according to the nature of the case. 

" Art. 9. They shall specially take to heart the improvement of the school 
rooms ; the instruction of the children of the poor, particularly in villages and 
hamlets ; tiie regulations and improvement of the incomes of teachers ; the con- 
stant attendance at schools, and keep them open as much as possible during the 
whole year." 

[^Inspectors and the Tedohers. — ^The following articles of instruction treat of the 
care with which the inspector should see that none but teachers duly licensed 
are employed to teach, should interest local parties in behalf of the schools, and 
see that vacancies be filled up in case of the death, resignation, or removal of 
teachers, and the manner of filling up vacancies in case of the resignation or 
death of an inspector, his retirement from office, from other causes ; the meeting 
of the School Commissions three times a year, and the manner of calling their 
ordinary iind special meetings, and the manner of conducting tlxem.] 
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" Art. 24. At each ordinary meeting of the Commission, each member shall 
present a written report : 

" (1). Of the schools he has visited since the last meeting, the date of visiting 
them, and the observations he made in regard to the state of the schools under 
different aspects. 

" (2). Of the meetings which he has held with schoolmasters to confer with 
them touching their duties. 

" (3). Of his examination of teachers of the lowest rank, with such particu- 
lars as he shall judge important. 

" (4). Of the changes and other circumstances which occurred in his district 
relative to any school or schoolmaster since the last meeting, and especially the 
vacancy of masterships, the delivery of certificates of qualifications, the nomin- 
ation or special admission to any rank or class, noting the interesting circum- 
stances connected with them, the appointment o^ local inspection in small places 
the changes which have taken place in local school boards, the inspection of any 
new primary or industrial school, the admission of any teacher of languages, 
the drawing up of any rules for the internal order of the school, the introduction 
of other than the school books contained in the general list into private schools 
of either of the two classes of schools, the measures taken to regulate and im- 
prove the incomes of teachers, the measures adopted to keep open the schools 
without interruption and secure the regular attendance of pupils, any difficulties 
which they have encountered, the encouragements or difficulties experienced by 
teachers, the examination of pupils in schools. The inspector shall indicate the 
part of his report which he desires to be inserted in the monthly Journal of 
Education {Bydfogen). 

Insjmiors^ Beports. — " Art. 26. From these data and other private notes as 
also from the written reports of the local school boards, each school inspector 
shall draw up annually, before the meeting in Easter week, a general report of 
the state of the schools and of primary instruction throughout his district. If 
he has failed to visit any of the schools more than once during the precedinff 
year he shall state his reasons for it. He shall also make such suggestions as he 
may judge worthy of attention for the improvement of primary instruction. 

Local Board Beports.— '' Axt. 26. In order that the school inspectors may not 
omit in their annual reports anything mentioned in the preceding article the 
local school boards or trusteed, or their individual members as far as concerns 
the schools placed under their care, shall draw up in writing, at the latest before 
the end of February, a report similar to that which is required of inspectors. 

Beporta of Deparlmenta.—" Art. 27. From all these annual reports by the 
various members of the respective departmental commissions, there shall be pre- 
pared by each of them a general and succinct view of the state of the schools 
and of primary instruction throughout the whole extent of their department. 
Of this report there shall be made two copies. 

BeporU to Govemniont—^' Art* 28. Within fifteen days after each ordinary 
meeting, the Departmental Commissioners shall forwarder cause to be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Interior : 
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" (1.) An autli^entic sumipajvjr of the proceedings and acta of tlie meetiag^ and 
of the extraordinary meetings which have been held. 

" (2.) The original written reports presented by each member. 

" (8-) The name and state of persons who have been examined during the 
sittings of both the ordinary and extraordinary meetings, stating the results of the 
examinations, and the rank or class of certificate which the persons examined 
have obtained, in order to publish what may be deemed necessary in the educa- 
tional periodical, entitled Bydragen. 

" Art. 29. At the conclusion of the ordinary meeting the week after Easter, 
each Commission shall forward, or cause to be forwarded within four weeks to 
the Secretary of the Interior besides the document mentioned in the preceding 
article. 

" (1.) One of the two authentic copies of the annual general summary. 

" (2.) The original of the general reports of the different members of the Com- 
missions. 

" (3.) A detailed statement, extracted from that of each of the members, of 
the propositions which each commission desires to submit for deliberation at 
the next annual general meeting, or which it has resolved to present to the depart- 
mental administration. 

" Art. 30. A like authentic copy of the general annual summary is to be sent 
withii^ the same period, by the commission, to the departmental administration. 
All the other documents shall likewise be sent, if required, to the departmental 
administration, or to the, member of the administration who is specially charged 
with the care of the primary schools, and of primary instruction. For this pur- 
pose, all the original documents, sent to the Secretary of the Interior,-^naniely, 
the various reports written by different inspectors, their annual reports, the 
annual reports of the different local commissions, — shall be returned to the Secre- 
tary of the last meeting, at least within two months, by the Department of the 
Interior, after having made the needful use of them. These documents shall 
afterwards be deposited among the papers of the respective commissions." 

11. — SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF THE DUTCH SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 

Such were the Governmental instructions prepared and published the Srd 
of April, 1806, for the inauguration aad execution of tht famous primary school 
law of that year-^instructions founded on a profound study of popular school 
economy, and adapted to interest and include all classes m'J.t& administration, 
to secure well qualified teachers and good schools, carefully superintended, to 
the obscurest villages and remotest places in the laiid, while the Government 
would be thoroughly informed of all its operations, atod be enabled by the sug- 
gestions of experience and observation from all quarters, to remedy the (Jefeclis 
and improve the efficiency of the system from year to year. Thttg primary 
education has become more extensively and thoroughly diffused in Holland than 
in any other country. 
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The. g8ii«tftl rak» fbr pdraai^. adiMli^. pnpMMl aM. puUiil^ Hay $th, 
ISOe, tteaJioremariBabte^ iwteonlyfram.thaiyriQd of th#|r aidi^tioii, but for 

'*<!:) The primftryseboofabeball^b&opeBr irilhoiil istem|i^m. tfaroughout the 
vear^ except dtoring time9'fil»d fiir hoUdaysi^ ^ 

*^(SL) During the whote time devoted to the leBSpUB, die teacher shall be pre- 
sent from the beginning to the end ; he shall not occupy hinuelf with anj tldng 
except that which relatee'.to the teaching. 

^^ (3.) The teacher shall see that the pupils do not needlessly go out of school, 
especially that they be quiet and attentive iu the sdiool, and out of it that they 
show themselves peaceable, polite and'modest. 

^' (4.) When the number of the pupils exceeds seventy, measures shall be 
taken to employ a second master or under-master. 

^^ (5.) The pupils shall be receivedJaiit fav as possible, only at fixed periods in 
the couiae*rOf the year. 

^^ (6.) T)ferpi|ijls shall he distafibuted or classified into thre9 divisions ; each 
divisioii shall haveits own separate plaoe, and shall receive at each sitting the 
instruedon soitableto it* 

'^(7.) The taadier shall see thatpitpiU. are at all lasusscleaatimtbek 
wadved and comted-; andfae.dudl at the* same time take the greatest cate of 
everything whioh'nwy ocadnlmte to their heaUh, 

*^ (8.) Tlie schoolrooms duJl always be kept in ordor ; and for that piu'pose 
they c^^all be^ired dtiripy theintCTvals of tiie cla ss es, and scmbbed twice a week^ 

^^ (9.) There shall be. an examinatieii of eaeh sdK)ol at least once a year. On 
that occasion, the pupils of the lowtt' dassee t^all be promoted to the faighet 
classes, and, as far as possible, rewards^ skfJl be bestowed upon those who have 
distix^uished liieonelnneB hf their applicaticok and good conduct 

'^ (10.) When a pupil who has distinguisbed hims^ by his progress and con^ 
duct, leaves the school, at the end of the course of study, he shall receive a cer^ 
tificate of honour.'' 

12.— oo-oFEiMatoN OF BjcwGious m^pmiSi/^iQff^ wt-w TBte system* 

But that, which has pre-^eminently charactoited^ the I%teh system of 
primscry instruction, is the independaice of the prittmry scheds^any neligious 
persuaiiGn, and yet the co-operation of all religious pemaBien^' in the work of 
primaiy instruction; Xthar stood the test of more^llan'hflJfWceKtury, and heW 
its ground in the presence of^dMbadng and opposittg^systfeMs^oft- this point in 
France. Getmany agttd^evenErrgltod; and the €ftiristiiiH-'inka[li|geBee, morals and 
virtues of the Butch people in comparison with^ those of^auy o<ifer people in 
Europe, are the best vindication of their primary school system, and of the 
adoption of this* feature-of it in Upper Canada*. In preiriam pages ( it has been 
shown tfaat iSie- teaelt!0M^c^ the- piimaxy aohoola in HoUanii: do notteadb^tl^e. 
pera&ir teoeti or dOeMrlnea of any rel^iras pprsnasfon, but i(adyctiQfl4eetiiiaeB> 
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common to all religious persuaaions, and Ohristiaii morals and virtues as taught 
by Scripture biography and precept; that the denominatioxially dogmatic or 
doctrinal part of religious instruction was. left to the several religious denomina- 
tions. On the passing of the school law for the organization of the school sys- 
tem, in 1806, the Government addressed a circular to the Protestant Synods and 
the Eoman Catholic Prelates on the subject, and received answers from them. 
These papers are of practical, as well as of historical, interest to us in Upper 
Canada ; and they have not, as far as I know, yet appeared in the English 
language. I will give a translation of some of them as follows : — 

" The Secretary of State for the Interior : 
"To all Synods of the Beformed Holland and Walloon Churches, Consistories^ 
of the Lutheran, Remonstrant, Menonite Communions, and Prelates of the 
Boman Catholic Communion : 

" Gbntlemeh, — The high importance which the Government earnestly at- 
taches to primary instruction in this Bepublic, cannot have escaped your atten- 
tion. No one of its powers and duties is more attractive. May the improved 
scholastic institutions, under the Divine benediction, bear the fimits which they 
appear to promise ! They are opposed to the progress of immorality in our 
country ; and the pure principles of Christian and social virtues will by this 
means be implanted and cultivated in the hearts of futuore generations. At 
least it cannot be doubted that this is the dearest wish of the Government, and 
the first object which it proposes in the improvement of the primary schools. 
The object of the schools is not then merely to impart useful knowledge, but 
they are established as an ^lergetic auxiliary for the improvement of morals. 

"It is upon the same principle that the G:ovemment hopes that you will sup- 
port and make known its intentions in r^ard to schools, and iavites you, by the 
present circular, to employ your powerful influence for that purpose. . 

" Especially is there one part of the instruction of youth for which the Govern- 
ment claims your co-operation; namely, the teaching of the dogmatic tenets of 
the various conmiunions. 

" You cannot be ignorant that throughout the whole extent of our country, 
there has existed scarcely a school or teacher that could give proper religious 
instruction. That religious instruction in the schools was limited to committing 
to memory and causing to recite the questions and answers of some Catechisms^ 
There was no ground, for various reasons, to expect more of the teacher. And 
though the^ Government flatters itself that the new school institutions will lead 
to this result, that there wilt gradually be introduced into the schools a regular 
organization of instruction in the Christian religion in that which relates to the 
historical and moral part of it ; yet, in the actual state of things, • it would not 
be right to impose upon teachers the obligation to teach the doctrinal tenets of 
particular conmiunions. 

"If the Government has thought fcfr these reasons that it was its duty to 

. separate entirely denominsltional dodtrine froin the teaching of the school, it is 

not the less impressed with the importance of children receinng that instruc* 



tion. Wherefore, hanng full oonfidenoe in your aiudoiis desire to promote these 
aalutaiy riews for the welfare of youth, the Ooyemment has judged that it could 
not adopt a more effectiye measmre than to address the yarions ecclesiastical 
commimions of this republic, and to invite you specially by the present circular 
to take entirely upon yourselves the religious instruction of your youth, either 
by regular lessons on the catechism or otherwise. I shall be happy to be in- 
formed of the measures which you may take on this subject. 

^^ As you will doubtless judge it desirable to communicate the contents of the 
present circular to the ministers of the parishes within your jurisdiction, I re- 
quest you to let me know the number of copies of the present circular required 
for that purpose ; with which I commend you to the protection of the Most 
High.'' 

(Signed.) Herd. Vah Stbalkn. 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality with which the several Protestant Sjnaods 
and Consistories and the Boman Catiiolic Prelates responded to the sentiments 
and objects of this circular; their wish and determination to co-operate with 
the Gk>Temment as desired by its circular, of which they respectively requested 
a larger or smaller number of copies to make known to all church officers and 
congr^ations under tiieir oversight, the christian and patriotic intentions of the 
Government. The Synod of the Beformed Communion of Holland replies by 
the adoption of five resolutions, expressing in detail the manner in whidi it pro^ 
poses to give effect to |the requests and recommendations of the Government 
circular. Xhe following first two of these resolutions indicate the spirit of the 
whole: — 

^^ 1. That the Synod has remarked with sincere joy this mark of the con* 
fidence of the Gbvemment in the zeal and good dispositions of the Ministers of 
the Beformed religion. Hlbnoured by this confidence it gives Your Excellency 
the assurance that the ministers of its jurisdiction have ceaselessly endeavoured 
to render themselves worthy of it, both by giving religious instruction and by 
other indefatigable labours, (in some very difficult circumstances,) in which they 
^dll continue with the same zeal — flattering themselves that the intentions of 
the Government so clearly shown, and of which the Synod has never doubted, 
will entirely remove the prejudice against the new scholastic institutions as 
having a tendency to suppress the teaching of religious doctrine, and to replace 
itbymaximsaiidexhortationspurely moral. The Sjnaod will, therefore, earnestly 
exhort the ministers within its jurisdiction to continue as they have done, to 
recommend both in their pubUc sermons and in their pastoral visits, and on all 
occasions, diligent attendance at the schools. 

" 2. That the circular letter received shall be brought to the knowledge of 
the various classes, and through them to the individual churches, in order that 
the consistories may give official information to the teachers of their respective 
communes, adding that the Synod has confidence that the teachers will promote 
to the utmost of their power the salutary intentions of the Government, by 
diligently exhorting the pupils and parents to the proper use of the lessons of 



the catieeM»iii witb the i»uu»ters of tb^ oQmpE^upion tp which th^ij helpxig ; md 
that they mU u&djertake the sli^t Ifthonr of seadiag to the coxuiiatory a list 
which they will fiU up feoia time to time— for ejcample, every three mouths— 
oontaiuiBg the uaiues of th^c^dtreu of the Reforiued Oommuuio^ tbt^t attend 
their school, with au iudie^tipft of the plf^ of their i^de»ce." 

The Syuods of the seyeral Keform GommumouB returned substantially the 
same reply, which the Minister of the Interior grftteftdly acknowledged, desiring-— 

" That it should be made known to the respective Synods, the satisfaction of 
the Government on account of their benevolent and tmaniiuous good wishes 
concerning the prosperity of the schools, and for their co-operation in that 
which regards specially the dogmatic part of religion. These various measures 
present, in a daily enlarging perspective, the happy results of the beneficent 
intentions ot the govet&ment for youth, Md create a brilliant hope which, 
thanks to their energetic suf^port, the scholastic institutions may heuceforth 
expect on the part c^ the. relbnned and other eommuoioiks. The work of im- 
provement commeivced iu the8(jhools will become under the Divine blespiog, a 
powerful auxiliary for the advancement of moral aad religious sentiments in 
our c6unti:y^ formerly so Eminent and commendable in this respect ; a sacred 
end towards which the Gc^emment wiU not eease to march, by availing itself 
of the sugge^ions eontw^ iu the answers to the circular meationed. At the 
same time, the Govemmeut gives its ass^t to the measorea taken by the^yi^iods 
and announced in their respeetive letters, in relation to the rc^ar ixistruction 
of all the scholars, belonging to the reformed communion, in 1^ dogmatic part 
of religion. 

" The Government hereby authorizes the respective members of the boards of 
instruction in the departments, to direct all the masters, both pubUc and pri- 
vate, as also mistresses, to transmit to the respective eonsistories, or other ei^le- 
siastical persons of their commune, at their request, a list of the names and, in 
the town, of the residences of their pupils, i^pertainiug to the religious com 
munion in the name of which the request is made ; and to fill up this list every 
six months, and also to watch with care that their pupils punctually attend the 
religious instruction which shall be given them by the respective ministers of 
their communions*" 

The following are the admirable answo^ of the Bcman Catholic Ardxb^hops 
to the circular of the liinister of the Interior : 

" Sir, — In answer to your honoured letter of the SOth May, which I have 
received the 10th instant, I have the honour to inform Your Excelloacy as fol- 
lows : — 

^^ Seeing that good school institutions cannot but produce the most desirable 
results in training youth not only to social, but also to religious virtiie^, it is in-; 
dul)itable that all the ministers of the difierent religious communions in general^ 
but those of the Bom&u Catholic eommimionr in partiQular, should ^tt^ch the high- 
est interest to the measures whifih thegovenuuentbantfJsen, pr will t^ke ia 



thfttTtM^{)Mt ; ttitd timt tbeyiAonldm&keit a duty to co-operate with it on their 
pkft 'to tile utHK^ of thor poWcr. 

" IThe (!!latbolic pastors will wiUisgly take upon themselves the instruction of 
their youth in the dogmas of their religion, and will give fessons of the Cathechism 
in the ChurdheS and on liie da3rs*and at the hours widch shall be judged the 
most appropriate in the ctfctraiBtttnces of the respective parishes ; — ^a subject on 
which I win enter into commxmication with the Curfis that are subordinate to 
me. , 

^^ I take the liberty, on this occasion, to make one observation to Your Excel* 
lenoy. We cannot, especially in rural Communes, dioose any other days than 
Sunday to give with regularity the instruction in question to tide children of 
laborers and artizans ; but an abuse, which is becoming more and more invete< 
rate, causes a great obstacle to all the efforts of pastors : public labour on the 
Lord's day is spreading more and more among all daases of the people. Artizans 
of every kind labour, , often in public, the whole Sunday ; and when they are 
spoken to respecting it, they excuse themselves by saying that their refusal 
would cause the loss of their employers and customers who insist upon it. Others 
follow this example, and thus numbers of children are deprived of religious 
instruction. 

^^ Now, seeing that in all Christian communions, Sunday is consecrated to 
instriicti<» and the exercise of religion, and that, certainly, ministers have need 
of this day to instruct the youth, especially those of the lower classes of the 
people ; it is to be desired that, on its part, the Government would adopt some 
efficacious measures to facilitate the functions of ministers in that regard, and 
for extirpating the abuse I have just signalized. I pray you, sir, as far as you 
can, to expose this thing to the paternal sttimtion of the Gcvemment, in order 
that it may provide a remedy for it. 

^^ I have the honor to be, with all poslible eonsideration. Sir, 
" Your Excellency's v^ humble servant, 

(Signed) " J. Van Engelbk, Archbishop. 

''Hansen, 13th June, 1806." 

'^ Sib,— The letter of Your EiteXLtnoy of the 30th May reached me the 10th of 
this month. 

'^ I C(mfes6 thftt I have read the contents of it mth delight ; aad I Matter my- 
self that I and the several curds <^ thie province wiQ respond with all our 
power to the salutoy views of the Batavian Government, and that we xdll show 
that we aM not unworthy of its confidence. 

"In order that concord, friendship and charity may reign among the various 
Communions, it is necessary, in iay opinion, that l3ie teachers rfiould abstain 
from teaching the dogmas of those various Communions. I except only the 
case in which the teacher who, besides having acknowledged probity and 
capacity, has only pupils of a single eommunion. Without beii^ taught, chil- 
dren learn too soon that they dMfer in*re!i]^n; one reja^axihes anoflier, and 
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many jteacherB take no pains to prevent it. It is at first, indeed, only childish- 
ness ; bnt neverdieless children grow, and alienation increases more and more ; 
bitterness fixes itself in the heart, and all their religion is often only false zeal 
which a trae religions spirit and Christian charity reprove and abhor. 

" To attain the salutary end which the Government proposes, and for which it 
claims our earnest co-operation, it is with children that it is proper to commence ; 
and though in our church, the teaching of the dogma is not imposed, yet on 
account of the exhortations of the Government which attaches so high import- 
ance to the well-being of youth, we will with still greater ardour labour to fulfil 
our duties. We will endeavour thus to give a mark of our submission, of our 
esteem and respect ; and, at the same time, we will pray God to deign to bless 
the efforts which the Government is making for the general happiness." 

" I have the honor to be, with all dutifdl respect, Sir, 

" Tour Excellency's very humble servant, 

(Signed) " Hi Db Haas, Archbishop of Friesland. 
" Sueek, 13th June, 1806." 

13. — ^MODIFICATIONS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM FBOM 1806 TO 1848. 

It wUl have been seen from the preceding pages how far the Dutch 
School System, as a popular, national, effective system, was prior to and in ad- 
vance of any other School System in Europe; and, indeed, that the best features 
of the American School Systems have been borrowed from Holland. From 
1806 to 1848 two modifications had taken place in the Dutch School System, — 
the first, the^establishment of Normal* Schools in 1816 as an integral part of the 
system. Though there were but two Normal Schools, which were not adequate 
to train all the teachers of the primary schools ; yet, as in Upper Canada, they 
trained a sufficiept number of teachers to give a tone and character to the ele- 
mentary teaching generally, and especially in connexion with the admirable 
system of inspection— the inspectors being acquainted with the methods of 
teaching in the Normal Schools, as wdl as with the vafious methods then being 
newly developed in Switzerland and in some German States, and making their 
visits to the schools a means of improving teachers as well as of otherwise pro- 
moting the efficiency of the sdiools. The second change or modification took 
place in the towns where, from the better manageipent, tuition and inspection, 
the public schools for the poor (as they were first intended) became superior to 
the private schools where the children of the middle class were taught To 
enter the public schools a certificate of indigence was required, which excluded 
the children of the middle classes from them. There was, therefore, danger 
lest the children of the poor would be better educated than the children of the 
middle classes, and it was claimed that the State should provide for the proper 
education of these classes as well aS for the poor, since the middle classes were 
the largest tax contributors in support of the .primary schools. To avert the 
threatened social danger iiising from the very success of primary schools, and to 
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meet so reasonable a demand on the part of the middle classes, public inter- 
mediate French and Claeeical Schools were engrafted upon the National School 
System. The intermediate schools (Tueehen-Sehoolen) were established in towns 
where, by paying a fee from siz to ten cents a week, the children of the middle 
classes conld obtain an education invested with a public character and protected 
by public guarantees. Abore these intermediate Common Schools were estab- 
lished French schools {Franehen-Schoolen) where a still higher education, includ- 
ing English, French and other modem languages, was given for a highw fee. 
And above the French school was established the Latin or Classical School. 
The system of primary instruction iu Holland became therefore gradually en- 
larged 80 as to include higher common and classical schools.' 

14.— CHAHOB8 IN THB SCHOOL SYSTEK IN 1848. 

Such was the state of the Public School System in Holland in 1848, when 
the revolutionary spirit, which first broke out in France, shook the thrones and 
modified the constitutions and governments of most of the countries of Europe, 
The old Constitution of Holland was written down and a new one was estab- 
lished, and this led to certain modifications which, after much agitation and 
elaborate discussion in the States General, were adopted in 1857. 

The constitution of 1848 proclaimed what is called " liberty ot instruc- 
tion" — a phrase hardly known in Canada, but well understood in Europe. By 
the law of 1806 in Holland, as by the law in France and Prussia at the present 
time, no private school can be established without penmsBion of thg Municipal 
authorities, and no person can teach a private school without a two-fold certifi- 
cate — ^a general* certificate of qualifications for teaching certain subjects specified, 
and then a special certificate permitting the opening and teaching a private 
school in a particular place. It was contended that this latter certificate was 
an undue interference with the liberty of the citizen; and therefore while the 
general certificate of qualification was still to be required of private as of pub- 
lie teachers, the Constitution of Holland in 1848 proclaimed unlimited liberty 
of establishing private schools. 

It was contended that the teachers, as agents of national interests, and in 
A certain sense national officers, were not sufficiently independent of the local 
boards or municipalities for the amount of their salaries, though as a whole they 
were better supported than the primary teachers of any other country ; that in 
many instances their salaries were insufficient ; and therefore a law should be 
passed fixing the minimum of the teacher's salary, below which local parsimony 
could not reduce it. 

It was also said that the law of 1806 had not, with sufficient strictness, 
defined the obligation of communes to provide schools, and that, in consequence, 
popular education languished or was neglected in some places. Provision was 
made to remedy this alleged defect. 
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IS^-^B KBLI^iopS DENOMtNAXIOKS J^JtO TB%jixrtqn *TdTW. 



'By ' tJie H«^ coMtiiUtieni df 1848, all /rd^iotts denoiitfnatitttis *wel*e |>laced 
on a fijotingof perfect equAlity. Prot^antfem Idst its 'l^al aacjdipi'a^iidy, '^iid 
^e Eoman Gatholiesbeganlimmeaiat^ly, in tke awsiirtion of tWir ei^Ti8a%glit», 
to elftim the literal obfterraneeef the -spirit df tihie law of 1806. ^*$imy tiftl -Hot 
ask for Sqf>aratB Sehools, hnt^hey demanded the exclusion of efll r^Ugiptts in- 
Mstrtietion from ^the public -schools. They cotttended -that iShe "w«ord 'it?Afw€t^fcw. 
in the law of l8l()6 had ^become-practically only another word fOr ^PrdteitaM ; 
that the word Christian should if possible, be erased'from the law, as partlzajis 
in a neutral school were sure to take sectarian advantage of it ; 'that, even if the 
word remained, the law clearly proscribed all dogmatic teaching, and limited the 
Christianity to be taught toimorality CHily ; that they should forbid the teachers 
giving any dogmatic religious instruction whatever, and banish from the school 
the JBUle^ which contains dogma as well as moral precepts. 

Every effort seems to have been made on the part of the school authori- 
ties to satisfy and conciliate the Roman Catholics ; religious ^instructiojLin many 
of the schools was reduced to such a minimum and soemasculated of alllite.and 
definiteness, and in some schools discontinued altogether, thM the high Prdtestarits 
began to demand Separate Schools — declaring that the "School law of 1806 was 
vicious in principle — ^that the. public schodis which this law ]md €(>ji^ed rwere 
" Godless schools,'' and "centres of irreligicm and immpffality;" Mid ibejjr de- 
manded denominational.school6, as existing so largely in Fxajaoe iE^d Srofidia. 
When, therefore, the Government introduced a measure tp ^ake the ^wodifioa- 
tions necessitated by the constitution of 1848, the Chamb^^ 'h«d ^tp ia«notion 
afresh or condemn the non-denominational, or neutral prinelpld of tbersohnol'kw 
of 1806; and in no parliamentary ^assembly was the i^uy@st^on e¥er >T»Gm i^m- 
perately, earnestly and profoundly diacupsed. I give a brief statame»t of ihe 
parties on either side of this great discussion and its results, from tixe xi^p^ of 
Mr. Arnold, the English Educational Commissioner to Holland, ^Eraniea, «nd 
Switzerland in 1860. Mr. Arnold sayjs : — 

" Against the neutral school the high Protestant party !itoo4 ^bA&bb ; %itt its 
^tr^ength, though unaided, was great. This party is at the same time the ^eaf, 
conservative party of Holland; It was'strong by its wealth, by its respectability, 
by its long preponderance^ by the avowed favour of the King. It was strongest 
of all .perhaps, by the diaracter of its leader, M. Groen "Vlan Prensterier, a man 
of deepi:eligious convictioiis,, of fervent eloquence, andof pure andiiol)le character. 
As a pamphleteer and^as an orator, M. Groen Van Pi:ensterer attacked the 
neutral school with equal power, ' No education without religion? te ex- 
claimed, ' and no religion efxcept in connection with some actual religious com- 
munion I elseyociliBiilliiitoavaipiedeififflCi, which is but Hke first |;|ep iaw»rds 
•theifiim aii^ immf^^i^'^ 

^< If the oppon^uts of ^ nw-deii0ai^1ional«(^ool Mt^iM im&^ i«s mtpfatlMs 
were many« First of all stood the Boman Os^dUcs ; innMuig, » in ^States 



mUm^ TtUff IM not in fowtt tbisy fthii^Tt instet, tltst Ibb 'Stete MiUoh cdouiot \t 
of their own reHgion shall be oi^ no ttdigioA ni all ; that it AM be perfee% 
iM«t9albefcweeiiihe varieosiee^ AaAllO•BO^«tanyrate, rii^ hatta thebene- 
«t of tklit fitaie eoBMoiion trhiibh iMiIre it cfanBotitaelf obtttm, but whidi^whoi it 
ennobtainit, ithaaneverreAMd. Nestcame^he J«WB«iid dusmteiiB; itocoi- 
toififed to use tbepnblio achoob, dfliiriiig toioaalce th«m evenmoi«nemtrdT»d»i^ 
dian leM neutral, appfehenai^etlial^of pmUie«ahoab) aUetted separately to de- 
nominatioiia, thmr own aharo migkt lie aaall. Vbeet eatne an iaxportant 
«e<^n of tihe Proteatant party, the PnMaataivlB of ^ nMr sehool, aa ti»ay aro 
eidled, "vrho have (^ late yearn made mnob jMrogreaa, and whoae atron^oldiB ^ 
the Univereityot Groningen; who take tiiefr theology AoeA the Chaittian latkai- 
alists, and, while they declare themaelvea ainoerely CSiriatiaa, inellua iki Itadr 
own words ^ to consider Christianity rather by its moral side and its civilizing 
effect, than by its dogmatic side and its regenerating effect.' For these persons, 
the general character of the zeligions teaching of tbe Batch schools nnder the 
law of 1806, tBe ^ Christianity common to allaects' tanght inthem, was precisely 
what they desired. Finally, the neutral schools were npheld by the whole 
liberal party, bent in Holland, as elsewhere, to apply on eveiy possible occasion 
their favourite principle of the radical separation of Church and State, but to 
exclude reli^on altogether from schools which belong to the State, because with 
religion, they said, the State ought to have no concern whatever.^ 

" The party wbich really triumphed was that of the Protestants of the New 
School. They owed this triumph less to their own numbers and ability than 
to the conformity of their views with the language of the legislation of 1806. 
That legislation was dear, and justly dear, to the people of Holland ; a school 
system had grown up under it of which they might well be proud, and thay had not 
generally experienced any serious inconvenience from it The new law, there- 
fore, while it forbade more distinctly than the old law the school master to take 
part in dogmatic religious teaching, while it expressly abandoned religious in- 
struction to the ministers of the different religious communions, while it ab- 
stained from proclaiming, like the old law, a desire that the dogmatic religious 
teadiing of the young, though not given in the public school, might yet not be 
neglected,— ne^rerthelesB still used, like the old law, the word chrutian. It 
still declared that the object of primary education was * to develop the reason 
of the young, and to[train them to tie exercise of all christian and social virtues.' 
This retention of the word okristian gave great offence to many members of the 
majority. It gave offence to the liberals, * because,' they said, * this word was in evi- 
dent opposition with thepurely lay character of the State, which as such has no re- 
ligion.' Yet the liberals accepted the new law as a compromise, and because, 
after di, it stifl repelled the introduction of the denominational school. But 
the <3atti6lic8 were less pliant. To the last they insisted on excluding the word 
christiany because in practice, they said, this word signified Protestant j and 
uK^st ef tiieiin voted against the law because this word was t'etalned. The law 
pMt3n94, b!o»we¥er, Mid by a ki^e majority. Poplar Indtrtecfion in Holland is, 
Hih^i^^ft^, '^lill is^itiati. B«it it is ehrifirtfui in a sense ^ It^rge, so wide, fro^ 
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which evevything distinctive and dogmatic is so rigorously ezdnded, that it 
might as well perhaps have rested satisfied witii calling itself moral" 

Thus the neutral or non-denominational character of the public school 
system was maintained. But though the law of 1857 is substantially the same 
as that of 1806 in regard to religious teaching in the schools ; yet as the question 
had been raised, and the letter of the law excluding all distinctive religious (or 
denominational) teaching was strictly enforced, the ^^ Orthodo]^ Protestants" (so 
called) axe greatiy dissatisfied, and there i^ an increased demand for private 
schools, especially in the towns, where the desired religious instruction is given. 
It is yet uncertain whether, under .such a pressure and the well-known views of 
the King, the Holland school system may not undergo some modification in this 
respect, and be made more or less denominational. 

16. — CHANGES MADE IN THE DUTCH SYSTEM IN 1857. 

In the mei^n time, the following are the principal changes made by the law 
of 1857, as stated by Mr. Arnold : 

•" 1. The certificates of morality and capacity are still demanded of every 
teacher, public or private : but the special authorization of the municipality, 
formerly necessary for every private teacher before he could open school, and not 
granted except with the district-inspector's sanction, is demanded no longer. 
This relaxation makes the establishment of private schools more easy* The 
programme of primary instruction, and that of the certificate-examination of 
teachers, remain much the same as they were under the law of 1806. Primary 
instruction, strictly so called, is pronounced by the law of 1857 to comprehend 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the elements of geometry, of Dutch grammar, of 
geography, of history, of the natural sciences, and singing. This is a much more 
extensive programme than the corresponding programme of France or Belgium. 
The certificate examination is proportionately fuller also. 

" 2. The new law expressly prescribes that primary schools, in each commune, 
shall be at the commune's charge. The law of 1806 had contained no positive 
preiBcription on this point. The schools are to be in sufficient nxmiber, and the 
States' deputies and the supreme government have the right of judging whether 
in any commune they are in sufficient number or not. School-fees are to be 
exacted of those who can afibrd to pay them, but not of ^ children whose families 
are receiving public relief, or, though not receiving public relief, are unable to 
pay for their schooling.' If the charge of its schools is too heavy for a com- 
mune, the province and the State aid it by a grant, of which each contributes 
half. The exact amount of charge to be supported by a commune before it can 
receive aid, is not fixed by the Dutch law; neither is a machinery established 
for compelling the commune and the province to raise the school-ftmds required 
of them. In both these respects the French law is sjiperior. 

'^ 3. But in the weakest point of the French law, in the establishment of a 
mminmm for the teachers' salaries, the Dutch law is oommendably liberal. 
The minimum of a schoolmast^s fixed salary, placed at £8 a year by the Belgian 
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and by the French law, the Dutch law places at nearly £84* I need not re- 
mind the reader that the fium actoallj recdved by a Bdioolmaster in Holland u 
mnch greater. An nnder-maeter's salary is fixed at aminimnm of 200 florins ; 
one half of the salary fixed for headmaster. 

" 4. Under the law of 1857 the public schoolmaster is still appointed by com- 
petitive examination. The district inspector retains his influence OYer^this 
examination. After it has taken place, he and a select body of the municipality 
draw up a list of from three to six names, those of the candidates who have ac- 
quitted themselves best. From this list the entire body of the communal 
council makes its selection. The communal council may also dismiss the teacher, 
but it must first obtain the concurrence of the inspector. If the communal 
council refuses to pronounce a dismissal which the inspector thinks advisable 
the States' deputies of the province may pronounce it upon the representation 
of this functionary. 

'^ 5. The law fixes the l^al staff of teachm^ to be allowed to public schools. 
When the number of scholars exceeds 70, the master is to have the aid of a 
pupil teacher; when it exceeds 100, of an under-master ; when it exceeds 150, of 
an undermaster and pupil teacher ; for every 50 scholars above the last number 
he is allowed another pupil teacher ; for every 100 scholars another undermaster. 
The head master receives two guineas a year for each pupil teacher* 

^^ 6. The new legislation organized inspection somewhat differently from the 
law of 1806. It retained [the local school conmiissions and the district in- 
spectors ; but at the head of the inspection of each district it placed a salaried 
provincial inspector. It directed that these provincial inspectors should be as- 
sembled once a year, under the presidency of the Minister for the Home Depart. 
ment, to deliberate on the general interests of primary instruction. The Min- 
ister for the Home Department, assisted by a Eefrendary, is the supreme author- 
ity for the government of education. Between the provincial inspectors and 
the Minister the law of 1857 has omitted to place inspectors-general. M. de 
Laveleye, in general the warm admirer of the Dutch School legislation con- 
siders this omission most unfortunate. 

" 7. The 16th article of the law declares that children are to be admitted in- 
to the communal school without distinction of creed. For the much-debated 
23rd article the wording finally adopted was as follows :" — 

" Primary instruction, while it imparts the information necessary, is to tend 
to develop the reason of the young,![and to train them to the exercise of all 
christian and social virtues. 

" The teacher shall abstain from teaching, doing, or permitting anythiLg con- 
trary to the respect due to the convictions of dissenters. 

"Religious instruction, is left to the different religious communions. TlTe 
school-room may be put at their disposal for Aat purpose, for the benefit of 
children attending the school, out of school hours." 

*400 florins. 
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"fibllana has at present a population of 3,298,137 inH^Wtattts. ^or her 
eleven Provinces she has 11 provincial inspectors and 92 district iiiSp6ctors. In 
1S67 titer ipuWic primary schools wer6 9,475 in number, with a staff of 2,409 
^AiO^ fittttfeters, 1,687 under-mftsters, «42 ptipiUeachers, 134 school mistresses 
l^hfi <9ki§l$ftM&. In the day aftd etfeliitog schools A^d w^re, oa the 15th of Jan- 
^§if tft thfet yeaa-j 822,767 %(*:of ai*. Of these ^odk 1«7 were, in 1867, in- 
^«gt^d ftree 'times, 618 ttriee, 196^ eHHie. In 817 of ihem the instruction is 
i^btfb^ m ^^y good, in 1,286 ai^ giood, in S67 as middling, in 65 as bad. There 
*«*dj iJ^cM, 944 private sclKyote giving instruction to d3,562 scholars. There 
fm^ 764 Snftet &Gfe<!X>te, te^^viftg *9,«78 yoang ebildrto. Bbordihg schools, 
Sttliiday uehcKJls tod l^s^k^schdbfe irtth thfe pupils -sitl^nding iheai are not included 
in the totals above given. 

"Tl«e})l^gtrriaon'of B^Iitfs*b Ihe population, fiot yet so satis&ctory as in 
1848, ^mis n^Vfetiitel^s iii 1^57 ftid^ sAfcisfaKmji-y thsin -in J854 ; in Jwiittary of 
tiie M,^it T^iaty tiift 1 iti e\^ry 9M i^hitbitatti^s wa^ in school ; m the same month 
©f 1««7, 1 fci #ir€^«.ll ii^'a^bitJK&ta. Btft, in tntth^ thfestiffiaring state of populatr 
einmttm M Holksid W0«lM be '^ ftoiarishmg state i^ most other cotmtries. In 
the debates dft 1^7, m'^ of tite j^afeetB^ Who ooMpMned that piofralar education 
m HoUfcid WW glOihg back, «fcted, in proof of the juBti^ of his complaint, 
jp0tiin)s«h^wjdsig tbe state of iiistruotio!a of th^ coixscfripts o£ South SoUond in 
1^6. In IhiB leaA &t<mrGd province, out of 6^086 7<>ung men draw& for the | 
army, ^68 tould aot read or write. Fdrtitnate country, where sudi ftfi ^Ktent <rf 
ignomnee is ni^Mfter ^f colnplaint ! In the neighbouring eoi^mtry of Belgitim in 
tbo'Bajatieyear, out of 6,617 cooficripts in the province of Braba^t^ S,254 could 
not read or write ; out of 5,91t) conscripts in the province o£ West Flanders, 
2^088 w^ein the same coudition ; out of 7,192 in East Flanders 8,153. And 
while in East Flandew but 1,«B0 cotos^pts out of 7^92 could rfead, write, and 
cipher corr^dtly, in South HoUlmd, in the worst educated of Hsod Dutdd ^txvlnoes, 
no less than 5,268 out of 6,086 possessed this degree of acquirement. 

^' Such, in HoUand, is the priasent excellisnt situatidn of piimstf in£ti*u$tion. 
In Prosit it mliy be even soiiiewhai moire widely difibsed ; but nowhere, pro- 
bably, has it such thorough soundaeBS and solidity: It is impoesibie to r^ard it 
without admiration. I do not think we oan hope, in England, for municipalities 
which, Uke the Dutch m;unicipalties, can in the main safely be trusted to provide 
and watch over schools ; for a population which, like the Dutch population, can 
in the main safely be trusted to eome to school regularly ; for a Gx)vemment 
which has only to give good advice and good suggestions to be promptly 
obeyed. 

"TEven the Government of Holland, however, has regulated popular education 
by law ; even the school-loving peojJle of Holland, so well taught, so sober- 
minded^ so reasonable, is not ab andoned in the matt^ of its education to its 
own caprices. The State in Holland, , where education is prized by the masses 



no moie leaveB education to itAolfi than the State in Fraace) where it ia li^tk^ 
valued bythem. Itis the same in the other oonntry of whichi have deaodl^ 
the school B7»tem— in Switzerland. Here and there we may have fioond^ indeed) 
school-mles in wme respects iqudieio^ in 60Ei% mpfi^ts extravagant; tint 
eTerywhere we have found law^ everywhera f^iiB$B.r^fg^y^. EngUshr^tg^ 
will judge for themselves, whether there is anything whj^ makes ti^i State, ya^ 
England, unfit to be trusted with such r^ulation ; whether there is anything 
which makes the people in England unfit to be nhleeled to it." [Mr. Arnold's 
Report, I860.] 

18.—- DUTCH AJBn> UPPSB OAS^DUN STBTCEIC OQMPABSD* 

In conclusion, I may remark, that I have be#n more nwute-in thia brief 
account of the Dutch school system, because there aire so many features of it 
Gominon to our Upper Canadian school system, and beeaosa the chief religioua 
elennents of society in Holland and Ontario resemble each othw in sevemd^ 
rcBpects ; because the Dutch school system, with many disadvantages of soil and 
clixoate, has placed Holland at the head of the educating countries of Europe, 
and because there is much in that system su^estive of practical i^i^^veioents 
in the school system of our own Province. 



IV.— PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN SWITZERLAND. 

1. — SIZE AND DIVIBIOKB OF SWTTZKELAin). 

This Alpine country, one-fifth less in extent than Nova Scotia, consisting 
of 22 cantons (three divided) forming 25 republics^ fimned into one conlbderaey, 
having no seaport, yet carrying on maritime trade not only willi Trance, Oer- 
many and Italy, but also with England and America, is a curiosity in history, a 
study for Uie statesman and educationist. It may sa^ttt to the people^ c^ 
Canada how a small inland, oold and mountainous country, may be an inde^ 
pendent, a free, a prosperous, an edooating oounlay, erven in tiie presence of pow- 
erfal States. AU its civil affaurs are adminJetered witb remarkable ecancmy^ 
while its schools and colleges are far more nmnerous than those of any other^ 
country in proportion to the population. 

In square miles, Switzerland is about one-twelfth the size of Ontario, though 
its population is more than that of our Province* Its Cantons are leas in 
eiEteut) tiliough more popidoiis, than our Qountiek Fonrarly ita cantaaal 
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goyeramentB were mere oligarchieB ; the patrician burghers of the towns were 
despots, and the mass of the people little better than slaves. But since 1830 the 
true principles of civil freedom have become practically predominant. The 
system of popular education in Switaerland, like that of France, dates from 
1888, and is therefore scarcely twenty years older than that of Ontario. What 
has been done, and is doing in Switzerland, may surely be done in Ontario. 

2. — ^SDUOATION m THB SWISS CANTONS. 

. Some of the Cantons of Switzerland are French, others are German, others 
again are Italian. Each Canton has its own system of public instruction ; is 
divided into communes, as our townships are divided into school sections ; but 
it would answer no practical purpose for me to give an account of education in 
each. I will give a sunmiary statement of the educational institutions in some 
of the principal Cantons, and then note the features of the educational systenofi 
eonunon to them all, with some of the particulars wherein they diflfer from each 
other. 

1. Geneva, though one of the smallest of the Swiss Cantons, with a population 
of only 66,000 — ^little more than that of the County of Tprk — ^is one of the most 
important by its manufactures and territorial riches, and the most celebrated by 
thfe political and religious events of which it has been the theatre. The City of 
Geneva, the birth-place and abode of so many distinguished men, has its TJniver- 
•ity, founded by Calvin in 1559, a Classical College, a School of Arts and Manufac- 
tures, a Public Library, an Observatory, an Industrial School, an Industrial Col- 
lege, three Secondary Schools, a School for Deaf-Mutes, and several learned 
Societies, besides Primary Schools. After the revolution of 1846, the schools of 
the City and Canton were declared free. In 1848, there were 65 schools with 3,900 
pupils ; in 1859, there were 75 schools and 113 teachers, 5,110 pupils — ^a school 
for every 68 children, a teacher for every 45 children — a school to every 880 
inhabitants. On account of complaints and violent agitations, the whole system 
was reorganized in 1864, and was placed wholly under the general conttol of the 
Coimcil of State, and the management and oversight of the Municipal Council, 
Communal committees, and Cantonal inspectors. Salaries of teachers from 1,000 
1,400 francs ($200 to $280), besides a " good casual" paid by the State. 

2. Vaudj including its capital Lausanne (where Gibbon wrote his Decline and 
Fall of the Banum Empiri) has a population of 206,000 inhabitants ; 1 Uni- 
versity Academy; 1 Cantonal School (superior); 2 Normal Schools, and 1 
Model School ; 1 School for deaf mutes ; 1 School of Gymnastics ; 1 Institute 
for Orphans ; 764 Primary Schools, with 32,000 pupils — ^a school for every 44 

. children, and to every 278 inhabitants. Contributions by the Canton or State 
for School purposes 46,666 francs ($9,333) ; by the Communes or School sections 
298,377 francs ($59,677); Salaries in the towns from 600 to 1,000 ($120 to 
$200) ; in the communes one half the salaries less than 522 francs ($104). 

3. Nmfch&td, with a population <^ 83,103 inhabitants has 1 Theological Uni< 
versity; 1 Superior Gymnasium or College; 1 Superior School for Girls; 8 
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Industrial OoUegeB ; 286 Elementaxy SchoolA-oneschool to every 815 inhabitants. 
Appropriation from the Canton or State for primary instruction, 351,829 francs 
($50,266), of which 64,690 francs ($12,940) were for pensions. Contributions 
from Communes, 69,595 francs ($18,919) ; School fees 66,667 francs ($11,818) ; 
other sources, 19,760 francs ($8,960). Salaries of teachers (male and female), 
from 1,000 to 2,000 francs ($200 to $400). It will be seen that the salaries of 
teadiers are nearly twice as large in NeufchAtel as in the neighbouring, more 
wealthy, and lai^r Canton of Y aud, where tiiere are two Normal Schools. The 
consequence is that l^eufdx&tel has drawn away most of the best teachers, in- 
cluding the greater part of the Normal Schoolteachers, from the Canton of Yaud. 
M. Baudouin, the French School Commissioner to Switzerland in 1865, remarks : — 
'' Throughout the whole Canton of Neufch&tel education is compulsory from 6 
to 16 years of age, and the law for the attendance at the school is strictly ob- 
served." Mr. Arnold, the English School Commissioner to Switzerland in 1860, 
observes : — ^^ The industrious and thriving Canton of Neufch&tel, which has re- 
doubled its activity since its separation from Prussia, has lately bestowed zeal- 
ous care upon its primary instruction, and is at present, of all the French Can- 
tons, that in which it most flourishes.'' 

4. -PWJcw^rj'.— Population, 105, 970; Schools, 288, 1 School to every 847 in- 
habitants; average salaries of teachers, 600 fi'ancs ($120) ; appropriation by the 
State, 25,000 francs ($5,000) ; Communes pay the salaries of teachers. 
The only other of the fire Fi;pnch Cantons of Switzerland, is the Yalais 
— ^the poverty of whose inhabitants renders their schools v^ inferior to those 
of the other French Cantons. I wiU now give a synopsis of the schools in three 
or four of the 16 German Cantons. 

5. Argovia (Aargau), whose population is 199,852, possesses 1 Cantonal 
School, 1 Normal school, 1 School of Eural Economy, 1 Superior school for 
Girls, 2 Free Schools for the Poor (one for boys and the other for girls), 9 Schools 
for Deaf Mutes, 17 District Superior or Classical Schools, 286 Schools of Labour 
for Girls, 504 Primary Schools. The State appropriates 100,000 francs ($20,000), 
and the Comnmnes pay 270,000 francs ($54,000). Each commune has at least 
one school. A special board is appointed to take charge of the Cantonal 
School, and another board has charge of the Kormal School. Each district has 
its Goxmcil of Instruction ; and inspectors visit the public schools. The salaries 
of teachers vary from 620 to 1,860 francs ($124 to $372), besides a house and 
garden. 

6. Zurich. — ^The Canton of Zurich contains a population of 239,000 — ^mostly 
Protestants and Germans. It possesses 1 University, 1 Polytechnic School, 1 
Cantonal School, 1 Normal School, 1 Institute for Deaf Mutes, 66 Secondary 
or Classical Schools, 514 Primary Schools. The public schools are divided into 
Communal, Cantonal and Federal schools. The Infant and Primary Schools 
are Communal Schools, established and supported by the Commune, and 
managed by a board of trustees elected by ballot in each commune. The 
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Sitmdarj Seheoh (QymniigmnMi and atal or pnwtical adioi^y aiie Qftdtonal 
S^AuxiB^ ereatad Mid endowed l)]r tibc Ontoi^ «ad ttiaimgttd b]!!«ibMyd^ the 
uMttlbers of whidb tt» ateoted by iko iath^^aBto of die Oaoion »t Wga The 
Po]gr1«d)9iie Sohool ttid ITivveflik]^ ere Jhifitai Iiislitationd) to the foim^tion 
o£ «^k the etiture BvdM Canfedn^jt ha^i doatribntel Tlia Qitj of Z&riclu 
li^eh sdioitjed and obtaiHed tibv honoxw of hetii^ witinn its wiEa tke twxi 
Sieptfior Sckoole of the Confecfemtion^ ragagsd to leq> the btuldisgs in isiuiis 
aQ4't>roYid6ihem with all neemaBOj foiniliire; but liifi aohools ^re adxDioitdsnfld 
by a bottrd or commisaion composed of diabutgaished men seleeAed from afi: ^a» 
Otatotts. 

Of the 614 primary schools^ 29 are for girls ; 25 are for boys ; and 461 are 
miyed schools for boys and girls. 

AUfthe^cbiildreB of the ca^^t^nfroHi the age of 6 to 16 indluaive, are reqprqd 
to attei^d the public s^hpol^ or, mth the penoisnion of the local boards toreceLve 
correspoxxdiiig, instruction at hoxoa. 

\ Frimiita^ instraetiw iocludee iibi diti^ Then in- 

struction in what is called school of improvemrat) (attendant ha£? tiiM)k[oludes 
three classes, and continues three years. 

The tegat nroiBauTn of a teacher's salary is 520 firancs ($104), to which is added 
th^ sma of 50 ftaaes ($10.) — the estimated half of the sebool fees, the other half 
going; into the publia ia^saai^;aj as part of a reserve fond &r the pemtions of worn- 
out teaohei^s; ']^^e is alsa added to the teachisr'^ allowance 300 francs^ as 
conqiensationfc»r honse^ fuel aud garden, where they are nx>t proyided. The 
minlTnuTu of a teacher's salary is, therefore, 950 tranoa The legal mariTTinTn of 
salaries is 1,330 francs ($266) which the inhabitants in each commune can 
inoiease to 3,000 franes (#400).'? 

The French school commissioner remarks — " The smaUest villages have a 
school house, with a residence and garden for the teacher. The greater part of 
the schoolhouses are pretty, spacious, well lighted and pleasantly situated." 

In this canton there are 820 Schools of Labour, including 8,590 pupils, super- 
intended by 334 mistresses, whose salaries vary from 600 to 1,200 francs ($100 
to $240.) 

There are also 57 Seeandai^y^ or dassieal and high sohoolSj with 67 professors, 
of whom 57 are residenfr— %200 pupillh— 1,594 boys, and 606 girls. ^ 

Public instruction in this canton is placed under the authority of a Director 
Oeaeral, who is esqferb in all xnAttere rdisting to. schools a^ad education. He is 
assisted by* a QosolsB of BducaJasOffi, composed of si^ mem.Ws, four of yfkmf^M^ 
elected by the Gtratidi Council of tibie Oantou, aad two by the School ^j/sb^o^ 
and hold offiioe fcr few years. The Council prepacoi school Uisrs, and ovemees 
the eseeution (^ them. It appoints by baUot etuik of tib boai?d» wbit^ .ba^e 
chaige raipeetively of the %mna8iun^ tihe Ktoanal Sobno^ato^ ^ Beal 
Sohool. 
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The whole O^Dtou is divided into school districts, or townships, and the 
school affiuTB of each district are administered by a board of nine trustees, 
elected for six years. 

Each secondary schod has also its board of seven trustees, elected for four 
years. Each primary school commune has also its school board, elected in the 
same manner as the boards for secondary schools. 

Parents are required to pay the public school rate or fee for each of their chil- 
dren during the required period of their attendance at school, whether they 
attend the communal school or not 

7. Berne. — This is the largest canton in the Swiss confederacy ; and since 
1848, it has become the capital of Switzerland, and the residence of the Minis- 
ters who represent the Foreign Powers to the Federal Government. Through 
the British Minister resident at Berne, I obtained all the documents and 
facilities I desired in respect to the objects of my enquiries. The Canton of 
Berne has a population of 458,301 inhabitants — a little less than one third that 
of Ontario — ^possesses 1 university ; 2 cantonal schools ; 1 real school ; 2 institutes 
for deaf mutes ; 3 normal schools for male teachers and 3 normal schools for female 
teachers ; 5 progymnasiums ; 29 secondary or high schools ; 144 private institu- 
tions : 1,393 primary schools. Its school budget amounts to 929,257 francs, 
($185,851.) Its school regulations and system are very similar to those of the 
Canton of Zurich, and need not be repeated. 

8. 2kig. — ^If Berne is the largest, iSeig is the smallest of all the Swiss Can- 
tons ; is almost lost in the midst of the cantons of Zurich, Schwitz, Lucerne 
and Argovia ; yet may serve as an example to States of the first class. Its 
population amounts to' only 17,000 inhabitants — one-third that of Toronto ; and 
yet it possesses 1 gymnasium, or college ; 1 superior school for girls : 1. female 
normal school ; 8 latin schools ; 5 secondary or high schools ; 5 private institu- 
tions ; 12 schools of improvement ; 45 primary schools. . Its public instruc- 
tion is managed by one Board of eleven Trustees, placed under the Cantonal 
Council. Its school budget is 60,663 francs, ($10,133.) The French school 
Commissioner to Switzerland in 1865, M. Baudouin, remarks : — '' Among all 
the Swiss Cantons, Zeig is that which most glories in developing elementary 
instruction, and labours ceaselessly to improve its schools. Its system of instruc- 
tion is complete; all its parts are linked together,. and form an uninterrupted 
connection from the A. B. C. of the primary school to the superior studies of the 
univ^sity and of the polytechnic school at Zijrich." 

8. — QJSSfW^ BEHABSS OK EDUCATION IN SWlTaiEBLAKDi 

Clantone.-^ThG investigation of the educational systems and institutions of 
Switzerland is very instructive. It is divided into twentyfive independent can- 
tons, each of which manages its own Internal affairs according to its own views — 
including the system of public instruction. There are differences in the several 
cantons in language, religion, and in pursuits. They emulate each other in their 
s 
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educational systems, various institutions, and internal improvements, whilst the 
Federal Government unites them all, and brings their representative men intu 
immediate contact with each other, and enables them to compare systems and 
measures, and thus improve by each other's experience. , 

Progress^ — The development of primary education in Switzerland dates 
from 1833, immediately after the overthrow of the old aristocratic oligarchies, 
when the cantonal governments became thoroughly popular, and the education 
of the people was commenced on a liberal scale. 

Subjects, — ^Education in Switzerland is professedly based upon the "prin- 
ciples of Christianity and democracy," and in the primary schools embraces : — 
1. Eeligious instruction ; 2, reading ; 3, writing ; 4, Linear drawing ; 5, ortho- 
graphy and grammar ; 6, arithmetic and book-keeping ; 7, singing ; 8, elements 
of geography, and especially geography of Switzerland ; 9, history of Switzer- 
land ; 10, elements of natural philosophy, with its practical applications ; 11, 
exercises in composition ; 12, instruction in the rights and duties of a citizen. In 
the Cantonal and Industrial schools the elements of chemistry are taught, together 
with its application to different kinds of manufacture. The religious instruction 
is given at the hours appointed by the ministers of the persuasions of the pupils ; 
and if given by the teacher at all is given at the request of the minister whose 
place he consents to fill. 

State C<mtn*ol of the public school system is common to all the Cantons- 
The Council of State is the supreme executive of each Canton, but, for the most 
part, delegates its controlling functions to" a Board or Council General of 
Instruction, consisting of three or more members, presided over by the Minister 
of Public Instruction. Each Canton is divided into communes, or school 
sections, and in each commune there is an elective committee or board of trustees, 
but with limited powers over the school. 

The Inspection of schools is, as a general rule, very carefully provided for. 
There are Cantonal, and local inspectors — ^the latter subordinate to the former — 
who frequently visit the schools, minutely examine them, and exercise large 
powers in the appointment and removal of teachers, and the organization and 
discipline of the schools. 

Certifioates. — Teachers must be certificated, and they are examined by a 
central board of public instmction, which (after a severe examination) gives each 
successful candidate a diploma, stilting the subjects he is qualified to teach ; but 
before a teacher is appointed to a school, he undergoes a second (competitive) ex- 
amination before a local commission. Mr. Kay, the Cambridge University 
travelling bachelor, remarks in his Education of the Poor in J^rope that " the 
character and abilities of teachers are not considered in Switzerland as matters of 
small concern, but on the contrary, every precaution is taken to guard against the 
possibility of a man of low character or poor education obtaining such a post. 
It is happily understood in the Swiss Cantons, that such a schoolmaster is worse 
than none at all." 
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Salaries. — ^The minimum of a teacher's salary is fixed by law in most of the 
Cantons— varying fi-om 500 francs ($100) to 1,000 francs ($200). For example 
in the rich Canton ofVaud, the legal minimum of a male teacher's salary is 500 
francs ($100), the minimmn of a female teacher's salary, 250 francs ($50) — ^with 
an increase of 50 francs ($10) a year after ten years service. In the Canton 
of Geneva, the minimmn of a master's salary in town is 1,400 Jfrancs 
($280), in the rural Communes, 1,000 francs (200) ; the minimum of a mistress's 
salary in town is 900 francs ($180)— in the country, 700 francs ($140). But there 
is also what is called a casual of six cents a month for every pupil up to 50, and 
four cents a month for every pupil above that number, paid by government. 
In the little Canton of Keufch&tel, the State, on certain conditions and in a 
certain combined proportion with the communes, increases the teacher's salary 
to 2,000 francs ($400), " By this means (says Mr. Arnold) Neufch&tel, though 
without a normal school of its own, easily procures as its primary teachers the 
best of the students trained at Lausanne" in the neighbouring Canton of Yaud. 
I have given other examples on a previous page, and I need not add to them 
here. But it is worthy of remark, that just in proportion to the liberality of the 
teacher's salary, and the |thoroughness of inspection, is the eificieucy of the 
schools to be seen in the different Cantons. 

4. — COMPULSOBY EDUCATION IN SWrTZKBLAND. 

8. The ComjpuUory attendance of pupils at school is now the law, in four out 
of five of the French Cantons, and in all the rest of the Cantons of Switzer- 
land, Mr. Arnold, who visited the French Cantons of Switzerland only, and that 
during the "holidays, 'and could not wait until they should be over," doubts 
whether the law of compulsory attendance is strictly enforced. He says : — 

5. — BEPOEl' OF MR. ABNOLD ON COMPULSOBY EDUCATION. 

" In the Canton of Geneva, instruction is not by law compulsory ; in the 
other four (French) Cantons it is. I was anxious to ascertain exactly in what 
this compulsoriness consisted, and how far it was really made effectual. I read 
in the law that parents not sending their children to the school, were to be 
warned, summoned, sentenced to fine and imprisonment, according to their various 
degrees of negligence. I found due provision made for the recovery, by means 
of the ordinary tribunals, of such a fine ; for the execution, by their means, of 
such a sentence of imprisonment. I asked myself, — ^In the Cantons ol Vaud, 
Fribourg, Neufch&tel, and the Valais, must every child between the ages of 7 
and 15 actually be at school all the year round) and, if he is not, are his parents 
actually punished for it 3" In the first place, I soon discovered that he need not 
be at school all the year round. To take one of the poorest Cantons, a Canton 
in Which it seems to me incredible that the compulsory principle should be fully 
carried out — the Canton of Valais. The law of the Canton of Valais proclaims 
that education is compulsory. But it also proclaims that .Ac school years shall 
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not be less than five months. It is for five months in ike year, then, und not for 
ten, that children in the Yalais are obliged to go to school. Again I take the 
Canton of Fribonrg, and I find that there also education is obligatory up to the 
age of 15. But the law gives power to the inspector to exempt from this obli- 
gation of attendance at school, children who are sufficiently advanced, and chil- 
dren whose labor their parents cannot do without. In the Canton of Fribourg, 
again, the school vacations, says the law, must not exceed three months in the 
year. These are long holidays for primary schools. But I take the largest and 
richest of all the French Cantons, the Cabton of Vatid. In the Canton of Vaud 
the law makes the attendance at school compulsory on all young pferdotis between 
the ages of seven and sixteen. Are there no exceptions ? I go on reading the 
law, and I find presently that the school committee may grant dispensations to 
all children above twelve years whose labour is necessary to their parents. It 
is made a»condition, however, that these children continue to attend school cer- 
tain times in a week. Children above twelve years of age, then, may, in one 
way or another, get their school time very much abridged ; but, on any of the 
children at aU, or on any parents, is the obligation written in the law actually 
enforced? At Geneva, the best informed persons did not hesitate to assure^ 
me that the obligation of school attendance in the Canton of Vaud was perfectly 
illusory. When I mentioned this at Lausanne, [Capital of the Canton of Vaud] 
it was indignantly denied ; I was told that the schools of Vaud were excellently 
attended, and its population almost universally instructed. But of this I had 
no doubt ; so they are everywhere in the prosperous Swiss Cantons ; so they 
wore in Geneva where education is not compulsory. What compulsory educa- 
tion is in America or Germany I cannot jbell ; in the o^ly place where I have 
been able to examine it closely it is what I have described."* 

Mr. Arnold admits that in the poorest Canton which he visited, attendance * 
of children from 7 to 16 years of age was compulsory during Jive months of the 
year, and in the other Cantons 9 or 10 months of the year. In Ontario, it has 
never been proposed to make attendance at school compulsory more than six 
months in a year. Mr. Arnold also admits that the compulsory attendance of 
pupils above 12 years of age is only relaxed upon certain conditions. I think 
the statements of persons in the capital of the Canton of Vaud are more to be 
relied upon than the assertions of persons at Geneva, who would, doubtless, wish 
to justify their own course of proceeding in contrast to that of the neighbouring 
Cantons. ' . 

It is also worthy of remark, that the Cantons of Vaud and Fribourg are two 
of the most denlocratic Cantons in Switzei'lW(l5 and the most democratic gov- 
ernments in the world. Mr. Arnold says nothing of the Canton of Neu&h&tel ; 
where, as appears from a passage I quoted from the French Commissioner, 
the law for the compulsory attendance of children is strictly observed. 
His words are : — " Dans tout le Canton, I'instruction est obligatoire de six k 
seize ans accomplis, et la loi sur la fr^quentation des 6coles est sevirement observie^ 
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•Arnold's Report, pp. 124-126. 
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<.«*^HEPQ1BT OF U. SAVDOVJS OK OOXPULBOBT KDUGATION. 

M. Band^TUP, tk^ French School Commissioner, was sent hj his Govenmient 
to Swit^erligid in 1865, five years after Mr. Arnold, and visited the schools not 
only of the French Cantons, but also of most of the other Swiss Cantons.' Re- 
ferring first to the schools in the Canton of Zurich and then to those of other 
Cantons, M. Bandouin remarks as follows (translation,) : — 

^'The end which the administrative authorities propose in founding the 
popular schools ( TolkssohtUen), in general has been to give to all the children 
of the Canton indiscriminately, to whatever elass or religion they appertained, 
the instruction necessary to make them intelligent citizens and useful to their 
country. 

^' In consequence the primary school is obligatory upon every one, and every 
Swiss is Schulpfiioktig from 16 years, that is to say, subject and bound to the 
school, as every Swiss is by birth a soldier. 

" There are only exceptional circumstances, as a malady, too great physical 
weakness, or imbecility, which can exempt them from it, and Ihen it is necessary 
that these facts be verified and attested by the physician of the Cantonal 
Commission. 

" Once subject to the academic obligation, children most attend the school 
regularly until their confirmation, that is until the age of sixteen years complete. 

'^ If the parents desire to place their children in any private ini^titution, or 
to .educate their children under th^ir own eyes, the law doe^ ^ot forbid them ; 
but they must previously state their reasons to the President pf the School Com- 
mission, which ordinarily grants the authorization requested. Notwithstanding, 
the Commission reserves to itself the right of causing such children to be ex- 
amined when it thinks proper, in order to be satisfied that they receive an in- 
Btmction equivalent to that which is given in the public schools. 

" Besides, as long as the children are subject to school obligations {Schubwang) 
their family must pay the school rate or fees, as if they attended the classes of 
the communal school.'' 

" Eight days before the commencement of the school year, and the opening of 
the schools, that is to say, ordinarily the first part of May, the commission of 
superintendence addresses to all persons interested a copy of the school law, and 
reminds them at the same time of the obligation which they are under ol sending 
their children to school," 

" The penalty, which, in Germany varies a little in different states, is in Swit- 
zerland invariably severe, (invariablement severe). The parents or guardians 
who violate the law by permitting their children to absent themselves from the 
school without permission, or without admissible excuse are first warned, then 
after a second absence of the child, are punished by a fine of from 8 to 10 
florins, and in case of repetition are condemned to prison by the ordinary 
tribunals. 
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"In some Cantons the fines are so frequent that their gross snm sensibly in- 
creases theschool funds ; but for the most part the penalty is very rarely inflicted. 
Each head of a family holds it an honour to educate his children; and 
public opinion is as powerful as the law, (I'opinion publique est aussi puissante 
que les lois)."* 

M. Baudouin justly remarks that the law is not executed with equal energy 
and strictness in all the Cantons. He observes: — 

" In the Cantons of Bale, Zurich, Berne, Neufchatel, &c., public instruction 
is obligatory. The authorities see that the school laws are strictly observed ; 
the ministers of religion encourage and stimulate the masters; the Grand 
Councils interest themselves in the progress of the schools, and encourage im- 
provements. In the Cantons of Lucpme, Soleure, Schwitz, cfcc, [Roman 
Catholic] the Commissions of Superintendence remain indiflferent ; the Grand 
Councils, composed of farmers, under influences little enlightened, think that 
the state of education is perfect in remaining what it was in their time. Thus, 
when a person travels in Switzerland, not to admire the beauty of the landscapes, 
but to carefuUy [an fond] observe institutions and form opinions from results, 
he has no need of marking the territorial limits in order to perceive that he is 
passing from a Canton in which education is neglected, into another where it is 
carefully cultivated." 

" Let us conclude then, without fear of deceiving oui-selves, that the prosper- 
ity of a country marches parallel with public instruction, and advances, or 
retrogrades, or remains stationary with it ; and that there is always, between 
these two facts, an incontestable •onnection, which bears the authentic character 
of cause and eflFect.f 

7. — GYMNASTIO EXEBCISBB IN SWITZERLAND, 

I ought not to close this notice of public instruction in Switzerland without 
referring to a feature of its schools, common to nearly all the Cantons. I aUude 
to the Oyrrmastic and MUitary Miercises, I had little opportunity myself to 
witness these exercises, but I translate what M. BaudouiUj^^ the French School 
Commissioner to Switzerland in 1865, has said on the subject. He says : 

" The Government attaches the greatest importance to instructions in 
gymnastics. Thus, in order to have good masters, it selects well-made intelH- 
, gent young men, who show fondness and talent for physical exercises, and sends 
them to study, at its own expense, some years in the great establishment at 
Dresden. They bring back excellent methods, which they improve, and modify 
a little, in order to adapt them to the spirit of their own institutions ; since the 
gymnastic exercises are to prepare for military exercises the pupils of the cadet 
corps. The plan which the professor of gymnastic^ proposes to follow must 
always be subject to a Commission of Superintendence, whose members are 
nominated by the general inspectors of infantry and artillery.. A member of 

• Rapport snr Vet*t actael de I'Snaeignement Special, et de rBnseignement Primmre en Bel^ 
ique, en AUemagne et en Swisse, (1865). pp. 427, 428. '^ 

tib., p. 494. 
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that oominiMion muBt be present at the exerdBes ; and if any accident happens, 
a fall, wound, &c., he Bends without delay for the President of the Commis- 
Bion. 

" I hare been present at the g^onnastic lessons given at Neufchatel at Berne, 
at Zurich, at Saint Gall, and at Bale, and I think that Germany might well 
send, in its turn, some of the best subjects to study gynmastics in the Cantonal 
schools of Switzerland, 

8. — ^MILrrABT EXEBCISE3 IN SWrTZBBtAKD. 

" Almost all the establishments of superior education in Switzerland are 
militarily organized in infantry companies. From the age of eleven years, all 
boys have their hours of military exercise, and wear a uniform, as if they already 
made part of the army. The largest schools, besides their companies of infantry 
have their batteries of artillery, armed with two, three or four pieces of cannon. 
The artillerymen are taken from the pupils of the higher classes, who have 
already performed at least one year's service in the infantry companies. On the 
recommendation of the instructor-general and in. accord with the director of the 
secondary school, the inspector-general designates, from among the pupils of the 
lower school, those who are to exercise themselves on the drum, and names the 
largest of those selected, as drum-major. This little army of scholars is called 
a cadet corps {corp% de cadets). 

" The State or Communes, according to their resources, furnish the arms, the 
scholar pays for his uniform and keeps in order his equipment.* Old skilful and 
expeiienced soldiers devote their leisure of retirement to the instruction of 
cadets ; and from time to time there takes place in the Cantons iield exercises, 
the expenses of which are paid out of the school funds. Each year the companies 
ot infantry and artillery meet near a town, designated beforehand, for great 
manoeuvres, which are usually commanded by a superioriofficer. During this 
practice the boy-soldiers are entertained by the inhabitants of the towns. After 
the manoeuvres the military director (Minister of War) may, on the recommend- 
jation of he instructor-general, make mention, in an order of the day, •f those 
who have distinguished themselves during these exercises. It is thus that the 
young Swiss practise the trade of arms, become familiarized with the idea Of 
death on the battle-lield, and submit at an early hour to military duties and 
discipline." 



v.— PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BELGIUM. 

Belgium, which was connected 'with Holland from 1815 to 1880 has copied 
more from France (though much less despotic) than from Holland, in the organ- 
ization of its System of Public Instruction. But as it was proposed some years 
since to send a Commission from Canada to Belgium, to investigate its educa- 
tional system, I may here give a synopsis of its provisions and results. 
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1. — fitNOPnCAL VIEW O^ EDIJOATION IN BELdfCM. 

The following synoptical view of the Belgian System of Public Instruction 
is tranalated and abridged from the report of the French School Commissioner 
to Belgium, in 1865 — ^M. Baudouin : 

" Belgium is divided into Provinces, Arrondissements, and Communes. Gov- 
ernors administer the Provinces ; Commissioners, the Arrondissements ; and 
Burgomasters the Communes, with the concurrence of a Council. These cor- 
respond to the French Prefects, the Sub-Prefects, and the Mayors, with the 
Deputies and Mimicipal Council. 

" The administration of the Governor of a Province is superintended and 
controlled by Deputies, whom the Communes elect, and who meet under the 
name of States, 

" A Committee formed of a certain number of these deputies remain assem- 
bled in the intervals of the session of the States, under the name of Permcment 
Deputation, 

" The Permanent Deputatio»8 evince much zeal and' devotion in the exercise 
of their important functions. From the commencement of putting into execu- 
tion the la'fr of 1842, on primary schools, they heartily devoted themselves to 
the interests of popular instruction ; and, animated by the most lively solicitude 
for everything which related to the question of elevated moral order, they did 
not cease to labor for the improvement and development of instruction in all the 
Communes of Belgium. 

" There are still, it is true, many Communal administrations that are little 
careful of the rights which the law confers upon them, and of the manner in 
which their schools are kept, and unfortunately this spirit is not peculiar to Bel- 
gium — ^but this disposition diminishes in proportion as elementary instruction 
spreads. The Communes occupy themselves in building school-houses, and if 
their good will is not contravened by any unexpected event, it is to be hoped 
that before long each locality will have its school-house as each parish has its 
church. 

" The population of Belgium is 4,458,507^ that is, about one-eighth of the 
population of France. The number of public and private schools, not includ- 
ing boarding schools, is 5,322, (not one-third more than in Ontario, though our 
population is only one-third of that of Belgium.)" 

" The law of 1842 established or recognized three kinds of schools, which 
are: — 

" 1.* Communal schools, founded, supported and administered by the Com- 
munes themselves. (Our Common schools.) 

" 2. Private adopted schools, which are substitutes for Communal schools, and 
undertake' for an indemnity, or certain remuneration, the instruction of poor 
children. 
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^^3. PriTftM free schools, which admit gratuitouslj all poor children, aad re- 
lieve the Oommnne from all obligation to {wovide for th^ir primarj iBstmatkm. 
These are mostly sehoolsof religions ordersw 

^^Ib Belgium there are reckoned 3^095 Commnnat schools, of which 888 aw 
for boys, 369 for girls, and 1,888 for both sexes. Adopted schools, 749, of wUcb 
87 are for boys, 396 for girls, and 266 for both sexes. Private schools, 1^78^ of 
which 270 are for boys, 579 for girls, and 629 for both sexes. About 340 ire 
boarding schools. 

" All these schools are subject [to a double inspection — inspection civil and 
ecclesiastical, — ^but the inspectors cannot officially visit schools of the third kind 
more than once a year, and only for the pnipose of satisfying themselves tiiat these 
schools continue in the conditions desired in order to take the place of the com- 
munal or adopted schools. 

'' The primary schools subject to inspection, including the boarding schools 
are attended by 408,133 pupils [not 10,000 more than in Ontario], of whom 222,- 
490 are boys, and 185,648 are girls. The various primai^ schools receive 309,- 
865 paying pupils, not including boarding schods which contain 9,487. Of th^ 
ntcmber 111«031 attended the communal sefhools, 88,854 die privBie adopted 
school, and 69,980 the prf^ate schools, eiMirefy 6^. 

^^ By comparing these figures with thoS^ <tf ^e ten pi^eviotis years it is found 
that there is an increase of 2,542 pupils in the commimal schools, a decrease of 
202 in Hie adopted schools, an increase of 794 in the private schools, and a de 
crease of d,619 in the private free schools. There deems, therefore, an actual 
decrease of pupils upon the whole from 1855 to 1865." 

• 

2. — ^mXED SCHOOLS FOB BOTS AND OmLS. 

" The absolute independence of the communal administrations, and the work- 
ing of constitutional (or free) institutions often create in Belgium situations 
peculiar and embarrassing. Some communes are still destitute of all means of 
instruction, and others have only mixed schools of boys and girk taught by male 
teachers. 

" The system of mixed schools presents groat inconveniences when the classes 
are numerous, because then the oversight of the teacher becomes very difficult. 
Notwithstanding, if the teacher is a serious and moral man the children of both 
sexes may be united in the same place, but in separate groups, as they are in the 
commune schools of several Swiss Cantons. It is not being together at school 
which is the danger — ^that commences later, when the young men and women 
enter into active life. In Northern Germany, I have seen only a few mixed schools, 
because the German pedagogues are convinced that young girh receive under 
the care of capable female teachers, an instruction more appropriate to their 
nature and to the wants of their future position. But there must be a consider- 
able nnmber of childreji of both sexes in ordel* that the state may impose upon 
a c'oftiiiiulie the obligation of est&blishing two distinct schools ; and in Belgium 
the Ibcal auftrorities refuse often to vote the sttrhs demanded for tlie establishment 
of two schools. 
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3. — FINANCLAL PB0VI8I0N FOA THB BUPPOBT OF SCHOOLS, 

" Under the government of the Netherlands, the expenses of bnilding, re- 
pairing and furnishing school houses, constituted a charge essentially coriimunal. 
But the State was often obliged to come to the assistance of poor communes. 
To those which were not able to defray the expenses of building or repairing 
their school houses, the government advanced five per cent., repayable at least 
at the end of ten years. 

" In 1830, (when Belgium was separated from Holland), the communes found 
themselves freed from all legal obligation, and became the sole judges of the 
expediency of expenses relative to primary instruction ; yet some ot them con- 
tinued to incur them. The government and the province granted to the com- 
munes assistance under the name of encouragement, and contributed to the 
expenses of building school-houses — ^the government paying one sixth, the pro- 
vince one sixth, and the commune four sixths, or two thirds. 

" As the communes could not be compelled to include in their budget the 
least sum for primary instruction, it thence resulted that in 1842 the greater 
number of them did not possess school-houses, and rented places little fit for 
their purpose. Therefore in 1851, the government, sfeeing that the law of 1842, 
by the terms of *which each commune was to have at least . one primary 
school, received only a partial and incomplete application, opened a credit of a 
million of francs ($200,000). This generous initiative stimulated the communal 
authorities ; and, thanks to the voluntary subscriptions, foundations, donations, 
and subsidies, a great number of school-houses were simultaneously constructed. 
In nine years, the expenses of these constructions ann^unted to more than eight 
millions. . 

4. — ^EDUCATIONAL EE80UBCE8 OF BELGIUM. 

*' At this day the Communes possess in their own right, 2,4"65 school-houses 
and 1,876 houses for teachers. These 2,465 school-houses contain 3,414 class- 
rooms, being able to receive 230,280 pupils, at the rate of 75 square decimetres 
of superfi'ce, and 4 cubic metres of air in height. But in many other Com- 
munes ehUdren are received into rented buildings which do not appear to have 
been erected for school-houses, and in which more pupils are admitted than 
they ought to contain." 

5. — ^EEMABKS ON THE EDUCATIONAL WANTS OF 'BELGIUM. 

Monsieur Baudouin adds to the above statistics of primary schools, the follow- 
ing observations: 

" With the habits of independence peculiar ^to the Communes of Belgium, 
they will never succeed in providing regularly and suitably for the wants of 
instruction in that which relates to school-houses, the furniture and class-rooms, 
as long as a strict regulation shall not oblige (as in Switzerland and Germany) 
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the Mimieipal xnagistrateB to visit the 8ch<k>lB often, and see to the appearsaoe 
of the dass-TOomSy and satisfy themselves as to the condition of the establish- 
ment," 

^^ Popular instruction in Belgium is then placed in unfavorable circumstances, 
and is therefin^ little developed. The number of Militia not knowing how to 
read or write is 31 per cent. During the three last years which have just elapsed 
65,506 pupils have finally quit school ; and of that number, 21,566, that is to 
say, 33 per cent, only, have pursued the complete course of primary studies. 
Thus more than two-thirds of the children cease to attend school before learning 
the minimum of the knowledge indispensable to ordinary life, applying them- 
selves prematurely to industrial and domestic labor." 

6. — ^EDUCATIONAL COlTrBSTS QT BELGIUM. 

• 

'^ I have often asked, and in various parts of the kingdom, what could be the 
cause of this state of things ; but it was impossible to extract the truth from the 
passionate and partial reasons given me. In Belgium there are two opposite, 
irreconcilable parties (both Catholic), and of almost equal strength, which earry 
their quarrels even to the sanctuary of the Legislature, — ^wherethe afffurs of the 
nation ought to be treated with calmness and impartiality — dividing between 
them the direction of the public mind and the control of the Communes. This 
enmity neutralizes the respective efforts which each party makes for the im- 
provement of primary instruction. Each party throws upon the other the blame 
of their common dissensions and makes it alone responsible for the state of 
education. 

" In the one-half of the province,' say the liberals, ^ human affairs ai-e directed 
by the occult power of religious institutions ; the priests govern the schools, as 
they lead the elections ; the independence of the teacher is only a nominal thing, 
and in fact before everything, he is responsible to the priest of the parish for the . 
nature and tendency of his teaching. Thus, when we desire to extend the prin- 
ciple of popular instructipn, we find unexpected resistance which arises from the 
antipathy of the clergy to the development of public instruction, and all im- 
provement becomes impossible.' 

" Society at the present time,' reply the Catholics (those who profess to be so 
par-excellence), * has mo more principles, no more solid basis, because it has not 
the primitive law, and has departed from religion. Modem institutions are 
atheistic, sin9e they admit all forms of worship without distinction of truth or 
origin. The priesthood has been removed from the schools by legislation ; it 
(the priesthood) ought to refiise its concurrence in improvements directed against 
itself. Now, as only that is done easily among men which is seconded by re- 
ligion, the best intentions are unattainable.' 

" Happy the country like Germany, whose national religion imbibes a spirit 
which renders the instruction of the people necessary, in which each man, 
obliged to read often, to study, to know, to meditate upon the scriptures, is, by 
the same pieans, ob%ed to learn to read 1 For then primary instruction, repos- 
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ing upOQ ffid i^^iottt woMkip itself^ derit^es from it a donbk duuaoter, wMch 
reBKkr& It at onoe saored and obligatory^ and, beBidee, the cler^. labour 'mih all 
their strength for the development of the instruction of the people, since none 
are so interested as they in the progress of b,, knowledge which is necessary to 
eadi ond in the performance of his religious duties." 

It will be recollected that the above remarks are those of the French School 
Oommis^oner to Belgium and to other countries, which he makes in his report 
to the Emperor in 1865. 

Of the Normal Schools, the Secondary Schools, the Colleges and Universities 
of Belgium, I need not speak. I have given this notice of the system and state 
of its primary instruction, because an advocacy was set on foot several years ago 
to import some features of the Belgian school system into Ontario. That system 
compares very poorly with the school System of France, or Switzerland, or 
Prussia, or with that of Holland, from which Belgium .separated in 1830. 



VL— GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 

[Note. — It would extend my report beyond due limits, were I to describe at 
length the systems of instruction in all the German States, much more the 
systems of all the countries of Europe. The systems of instruction in all the 
German States are very much adopted from Prussia, with slight and circum- 
stantial differences. Even in Switzerland, the Prussian programme of studies 
in the primary schools is mostly adopted ; and the general regulations of the 
Prussian system are largely engrafted in the democratic institutions of the Swiss 
Cantons. After the account I have given of the systems of public instruction in 
Prussia, Holland and Switzerland, it will be needless for me to notice the 
systems of the smaller States of Germany ; but there are peculiarities with the 
school system of the Grand Duchy of Baden that render it worthy of special 
notice, I will afterwards give short notices of fhe systems of publio instruction 
in Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Saxony and Austria; also in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden.] 

1. — ^EEMABKS ON THE EXTENT AND POPTTLATION OF THE GRAND 1)U0HY. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden has almost ejtactly tho same population as On- 
tario according to the last census in 1860. The population of Baden was in 
1865 1,357,200 inhabitants, among whom are reckoned 905,000 Catholics, 423,- 
000 Protestants, and about 23,000 Jews, -vtith a few Menonites. 

The Grand Duke divides the Legislative power with two chambers, of nobles, 
and of deputies. 
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I%6 Ooogtitutioii seenreB liberty of vonhip, vote <^ taxes, and indepeodeiiee 
of tnbnnaky ^c. 

5. — ^EDUOATIOKAL STATB OF THS GEAHD DOCET OF BADEN. 

f 

The Grand Duchy possesses two celebrated universities — that of Fribourg, 
with a Faulty of Catholic Theology ; that of Heidelberg, with a Faculty of 
Lutheran Theology ; one Roman Catholic Archiepiscopal Seminary ; 1 Poly- 
technic School ; 1 School of the Fine Arts ; 1 School of Deaf Mutes ; 1 Institute 
of the Young Blind; 1 Military School ; 1 Staff School; 3 Primary Normal 
3 Schools ;Superior Kormal Schools; 2 Schools of Agriculture and Rural Econ- 
omy ? 5 Gynmasiums ; 7 Lyceums, (each with a class in Philosophy) ; 6 Superior 
Schools for girls ; 28 Superior Citizen Schools ; 34 Schools of Arts and Trades ;' 
2,157 Primary Schools, (one half that of Ontario), of which 1,389 are Catholic, 
740 Protestant, and 28 Jewish. 

• Among these establishments perhaps the most remarkable is the Pblytechnic 
School at Carlsruhe, which contains five different schools ; School of Engineers, 
Architects, Forests, Arts, Trades and Commerce. 

6. — ^EE-OBGAinZATION OF THE SYSTEM OF FtJBLIC EDUCATION IN BADEN. 

Of all the German States none was more profoundly agitated by the events 
of 1848 than the Grand Duchy of Baden. Its system and administration of 
government became greatly modified, and its system of public instruction has 
since been, completely revolutionized* There being great dissatisfaction with 
the little or no progress of Primary Schools, in comparison with that of the 
Secondary Schools, a High Commission, presided over by the celebrated Doctor 
Kneiss, was appointed September 16, 1862, to enquire into the cause of it, and 
to suggest the proper remedy. After a year of study and conscientious research? 
the Presideubt prepared a memoir or report, which was unanimously adopted by 
the Commission, and presented to the Minister of the Interior, in 1863. This 
remarkable document, which is now before me, is divided into three parts. The 
first contains a summary expose of the organization of the system of public in- 
struction as it existed at the time of the appointment of the Commission ; the 
second part points out the " hereditary" defects of that system, and indicates at 
the same time the measxtres to be taken to prevent their perpetuation ; the third 
part contains the recommendations of the Commission, in the form of a bill, or 
project of law. 

These recommendations' were presented to the Second Chamber, or Lower 
House, in the form of a project of law, which was passed, after three weeks 
deliberation — from the 6th to the 28th of June, 1864 — with only two dissentients, 
was carried to the First or Upper Chamber the 16th of July, and passed with 
two dissenting voices, and was proclaimed the 29th July, 1864. 

This is the latest and perhaps most perfect specimen of what we call consti- 
tutional legislation in Germany on the subject of primary instruction. It is for 
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a country about equal in population to this Province, I will therefore translate the 
articles of this law entire^ from the report of the French School ConunisBioner, 
M. Baudoum, and then give his account of the opposition of the Olergy to the 
law, and the truly constitutional conduct of thd Grand Duke in maintaining 
the legal rights of his people, in respect to it. • 

T. — ^LAW PBOVmiNG FOB THE OBOANIZATION OP PBIMABY INSTBUOTION IN BADEN 

" All;. 1st, The object of primary instruction is to teach children, according to 
uniform methods, the practical knowledge which is necessary in the course of 
ordinary life, in order to make reasonable, religious and moral men, and active 
members of the great human family. 

"2. The Primary Schools are divided into Simple Schools and Superior 
Schools ; the first are those which have only one teacher, and in which instruction 
is reduced to matters required by the present law; the second are those which 
have several teachers, under whom simple instruction is completed and from 
whom children receive the maximum of lessons, that is to say, 35 lessons per 
week. 

" 3. The subjects of instruction in a simple school are. Religion, German, 
Arithmetic, Q^eometry, Natural Histoiy, History and Geography, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Writing, Singing, Drawing, Gymnastics^ for boys, and work with the 
needle for girls. The teacher will select for his lessons of Natxiral History and 
Natural Philosophy, the principles (or subjects) by which he may be tumished 
with useful applications to agriculture and rural economy. In teaching history 
and geography, he shall not forget that he has a mission to form religious and 
devout citizens. 

" 4. The subjects of instruction in the superior (primary) schools are the same 
as those in simple (or elementary) schools, but more extensive and deeper. Thus 
the teacher may explain to the pupils ot the highest classes,*the most remarkable 
popular poems, and give at the end of his course of instruction in history a view 
of the constitutional (or free) institutions of the Grand Duchy of Baden, and 
teach the elements of the T^rench language. 

" 5. Two hours each week shall be consecrated to religious instruction. T'he 
pastor (cur6) may superintend it, unless his presence shall injure the uniform 
course of the school. 

"6. Boys are subject to school obligation (attendance at school) from 6 to 14 
years, and girls from 6 to 13 years complete. 

"7. The school on Sunday is abolished. The course of evening instruction 
for apprentices is optional. 

" 8. The pupils of the Primary Schools are divided into two or several classes 
according to the number of children. ^ 

" Each teacher shall give 32 lessons per week. 

" The classes shall form at least four, and at most eight divisions. 

" When the number of children shall not exceed 60, the school shall have only 
one teacher. When it shall exceed 60, it shall contain three classes. 
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" 9. The pupils of the higher class shall receive at least 18 lessons per week ; 
those of the middle class, 14; and those of the lower class, 12. 

" 10. The local authorities of the school may introduce changes required by 
the interests of the locality, provided they are not contrary to the first article. 
The schemes of sttdies shall be prepared by the teachers, approved by the local 
Committee, and authorized by the Superior Council. K the priest {cure) of 
the parish intends himself to give the lessons of religion, he may at the com^ 
mencement of the school year, dioose the hours most convenient to himself. 

" 11. Each subject of instruction must have its appointed hours. 

" H, The duty of the teacher consists in not only giving his lessons and main- 
taining order in kis class, but in teaching the chilcben to do good for the sake of 
the good itself, and in showing them by his own example how a good citizen 
ought to conduct himself towards his neighbour. It is forbidden to a teacher to 
address abusive or coarse words, (des paroles injurieuses ou grossi^res,) to his 
pupils, and for a stronger reason to strike them. 

" 13. The confessional (that is, denominational) schools which existed before 
the edict of the 28th August, 1834, as well as those which have been established 
by the communes, may be changed into mixed (that is non-denominational,) 
schools, if a majority of the inhabitants express a wish for it. 

" 14. Nevertheless, if during three consecutive years, the number of children at- 
tending a confessional school has declined to below 20, the inhabitants who 
desire to have a mixed school shall not be obliged to obtain the consent of 
the majority in order to be able to change the character of their school. 

" 15. K, in a locality in which there are two diflferent confessions, one of the 
two only has a confessional school, and the other has none, though it contains 
more than 40 children subject to school obligation, thfb last may force the com- 
mune to establish a confessional or a.mixed school. 

" 16. Mixed schools which have been five years in existence, may be dissolved 
and form distinct schools. 

" 17. The distinct (or separate) schools share equally in the proportional allow- 
ances made by the communes. 

" 18. The local inspection with which the priest (or minister) was charged,- 
shall be replaced by a local conmiittee of superintendence. 

" 19. In the communes which have separate confessional (denominational) 
schools, each school must have its own committee. Nevertheless the Com- 
mune may, at its pleasure, have a single committee of superintendence for the 
different schools. 

" 20. The conmiittee is composed of ex officio members and members elect. 
The ex officio members are : — 

1. The priest (or pastor) of the commune. 

2. The Mayor, or a delegate chosen by the Municipal Council. 

3. The teacher himself. 
And in important commxmes 

4. The superintending committees of a public secondary school. 

5. The physician of the commune. 

6. The Kabbi. 



To these personp who, exoffioioy mi^epart of the oozzuuittee, muBt be added 
those who are eleqted for six y^ors, and whose number must always exee^d.that 
of rthe ex q^icio members. 

''^^l. The president of ^ eoQUSutliW is eldotedbj baUot by iix^/ex(^fimo aud 
iltoptedmfimb^^. Thpc^ee wmt Va^soufinui^ by the Aspeetor^hip of the 

^ The committee chooses, besides, one or eer^ral inspeetors, who, every three 
montiis, render an aooomit of theatatepf tiie ediool. 

" The functions of lihe president and inspector are not incompatible. 

" 22. The teacher cannot be elected either president or inspector. He does 
not attend at the sittings in which he is personally concerned ; but in such case 
the result must be cpimnupicated to him. 

"23. The functions of msp^ctor of the schools of the district with which the 
priest or pastor to the district was charged, are abolished. The government 
will appoint inspectors of the circle, who cannot engage in any other employ- 
ment. 

" 24. The regime of the boardtag house shall no longer be obligatory for the 
Normal Schools. No one shall be admitted to the instruction of the school, 
unless he giv^ proof that he is 16 years of age and possesses the knowledge 
reqmrod by law. 

^^^. The complete instruction in the Normal School shall embrace three years, 
which will be followed by an optional course of reviews during six months." 

^*26. The instaoiction given in the Normal School, required to be based upon 
that of the Primary Superior S<ihool, must be extended to Q-erman Literature, 
Emral Economy, the French language. History, to be completed by some lessons 
on the fundamental institutions of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

" 27. The pupils of Normal Schools must submit to a strict examination before 
being appointed candidate teachers. 

" 28. After having exercised the functions of school master during' three years, 
two of which must be passed in a school in the Grand Duchy, the candidates 
must submit to a new examination in order to] obtain the title of principal 
teacher. This second examination will be rather practical than theoretical. 

" 29. Only tiio candidates who»haU have obtained the note, " very capable," 
ahaU be received priiioipal teaehers of a Superior School. Teachers of simple 
(lower primary) schools shall also be admitted to prove that they have the know- 
ledge nBcessai^ to teach in a superior Primary School. 

" 30. Special establishments are maintained, which offer to principal and sup- 
plementary teachers, the means of improving themselves in the sciences ; the 
teachers must then seek to complete the studies which they have commenced in 
the Normal School* 

" 81, 32 and 33* Teachers are exempt from the service of sacristan, bellringer 
and organist, the superior Council having judged that.it ^as incompatible with 
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their dtitiefl. • Nererthdess they may oontinne to play the organ, if it does not 
interfere with their fonctionB ; and in that case they shall i^ceive from the chnrch 
wardens fees which may be privately agreed npon. 

" 34 and 35. The situations of teachers are ranged in three classes in propor- 
tion to population. 

. " To the first class, the schools of communes which have 1,000 inhabitants. 

" To the second class, those of communes which have more than 1,000 and less 
than 2,500 inhabitants. 

'^ To the third, those.of communes which have more than 2,500 inhabitants. 

" 36. The increase of salary which was accorded to the teachers of the four 
large towns of the Grand Duchy, shall be given to all those who reside in towns 
whose population exceeds 6,000 inhabitants. 

" 37, 38 and 39. The salary of teachers shall be increased proportionably to 
their years of service, until it reaches the figure of 600 florins (1,285 francs,) 
($257.)* 

" 40. The pensions granted to the widows and orphans of teachers shall be 
increased. 

" 41. The principal teacher shall no lon^^er be obliged to lodge and board his 
assistant teacher. 

" 42. The assistant teacher is gratuitously lodged in the school house when the 
arrangement of the premises permits ; if not, he receives an indemnity sufficient 
to enable him to provide his own lodgings. 

*' 43. Besides, the assistant master has a right to one-sixth of the school fees. 

" 44. The Jewish schools and their teacheis ire regulated by the present law- 
When in any locality, are found a Jewish school and any other school whatever, 
the communal allowances shall be divided between them in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants of each worship." 

8. — FKENCH RBMASKS ON THE PASSAGE OF THIS LAW. 

Such is the text of the project of law which was reported to, and adopted by 
the Legislature of the Grand Duchy of Baden in 1864. Monsieur Baudouin, 
the French school commissioner, who reports to his Sovereign in March, 1865, 
remarks on this law and its reception, as follows : 

" It was adopted the 28th June, and the 16th of last July voted in the two 
Cliambers unanimously, less two voices, and accepted with gratitude by the 
2;reat majority of the inhabitants of the Duchy. 

" But the clergy, who by the articles 7, 10, 18, 20, 31 and the following, foHind 
themselves dispossessed of the influential part which they had long possessed in 
primary instruction, opposed, with all their power, the execitltion of the law. 
They displayed an indefatigable activity to prevent putting into practice the 
20th article, and declared that they would reftise the sacraments to those who 
should dare to elect school inspectors. The Archbishop of Frfbourg published 
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aeveral pastoral letters to denounce before the public the impiety of the new 
law ; and the Holy Father {Saint Siege) deemed it his duty to tWeaten with 
excommunication the school commission, with its president, and the govern- 
ment itself. But the inhabitants, convinced that the great powers of the state 
had only a single, end in view, unanimously adopting the proposed measures — 
that of elevating primary education and of developing with popular instruction 
the prosperity of the country, — desired to exercise the rights which the new law 
conferred on them, and out of 1 ,720 communes, 60 only refused to elect the 
school committees and school inspectors. After having endeavoured to pre- 
vent the vote of the Chambers, a report was spread that some might, by ad- 
dressing the Grand Duke himself, induce him to replace the law by a pro- 
visional regulation which would annul it ; and each .day new petitions were ad- 
dressed to the Palace of Carlsruhe. But this Prince has just written to his 
minister of the Interior a letter intended to be made public, and in which is 
found the following passage : — 

" 1 do not desire that the legal representation of my people, should be enfeebled 
by a deviation from the constitutional course. I do not wish that a direct inter- 
vention of the Crown should .be claimed in favour of views which, whatever 
thev may be, not being made known in a regular way, can only be regarded as 
the exigencies of party. 

" My intervention, in the regular working of the two powers, must be em- 
ployed in maintaining in its intregrity the action of legislation and of government, 
but never — contrariwise to what is desired — to turn the executive and legislative 
powers against each other." 

Thus, asM. Baudouin adds, "the Grand Duke Frederic II. appears firmly 
resolved to respect the rights of national representation. There must then be 
obedience, and from that time the amelioration of primary instruction is assured." 



Vn.— KINGDOM OF WURTEMBEEG. 

1. — EXTENT AND CONDIIION OF THE KINGDOM. 

The population of the Kingdom of Wurtemberg is 1,822,926 inhabitants, 
(about 300,000 more than that of this Province, about what Ontario will be at 
the next census,) all of the German race, of whom 1,179,814 are Protest- 
ants, 627,057 are Catholics, 11,338 are Jews, and 4,717 belong to other 
sects. 

Wurtemberg is a constitutional monarchy, with two legislative chambers. 
The first is that of nobles, two-thirds of whom are nominated by the Crown, 
and one-third are hereditary. The second Chamber is composed of Deputies 
elected by all who hold property in the electoral district, in which they rote. 
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and are twenty-five years of age. The Kingdom is divided into 4 circles ; each 
Circle is administered by a Regency, which is subdivided into arrondissements 
containing a certain number of Communes. The Communes are managed by 
an £kecuiive Coimeil (the President of which is appointed by the King,) and 
by a committee of citizens charged with the assessment of taxes. 

. The different Christian Communions recognized by the Constitution, manage 
tlieir own affairs, under the protection and oversight of the Government. It is 
known that the Concordat of 1857, gives more than equal protection to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. In this small Kingdom, apart from State or public 
schools, there are 9 establishments lor Religions Education ; 6 Ordinary Semi- 
naries, of whch 4 are Protestant and 2 Catholic ; 2 Superior Seminaries, 1 Pro- 
testant the other Catholic ; the famous University of Tubingen, with its library 
of 60,000 volumes, its beautiftil botanical garden, its amphitheatre of anatomy 
and rich anatomical collections, its 1,200 students, and six faculties, including 
the faculty of theology, which has done so much to undermine the very founda- 
tions of revealed truth. 

2. — ^EDUCATIONAL OONDmON OF THE KIKOPOM OF WUBTEMBUBO. 

The State possesses 1 Polytechnic School ; 1 School of Fine Arts ; 1 School 
of Architecture ; 1 School of Forests ; 1 School of Commerce ; 6 Lyceums, 3 
without and 3 with a course of Philosophy ; 3 Normal Schools ; 3 Schools of 
Agriculture ; 7 Gymnasiums ; 8 Real Schools of the first order, and 46 Real 
Schools of the second order ; 6 Progyranasiums or Latin Schools ; 2,337 Prim- 
ary Schools (little more than half those of Ontario), of which 1,455 are Protest- 
ant, 870 Catholic and 12 Jewish. 

Instruction is uniformly spread among all classes of society, and the teachers 
of Primary Schools are said to have a position better than those of any other 
part of Germany. 

Primary Instruction was made obligator}^ by a decree dated 31st December, 
1810, confirmed by regulations of 1824, and again by a decree dated June Ist, 
1864. AH children are boimd to attend school from 6 to 14 years of age, in- 
elusive. At this age they are required to submit to a final examination on all 
subjects which have been taught them from their entrance into the school ; and 
those of them who cannot pass a satisfactory examination are required to con- 
tinue their studies one or two years longer. After having left the Primary School 
young persons are required to attend regularly the Sunday School until their- 
18th year, unless they pursue their studies in the Superior School, or in the Sun- 
day Technical School. 

The Primary Catholic, Protestant and Jewish Schools have the same pro- 
grammes and methods of study in secular subjects. The only perceptible differ- 
ence is in religious instruction. 1 he subjects taught in the Primary Schools are 
divided into essential and supplementary. The first includes religion, morality 
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reading, writing, grammar, singing. The second includes sacred history, geo- 
graphy, natural history, elements of natural philosophy, of meteorology, of agi'i- 
cultnre, of hygiene and gymnastics. 

Did my limits permit, I would gladly give some account of the peculiar 
character and teaching of the different schools mentioned above, and of the 
schools and institutions characteristic of Stuttgart, the great book shop and in- 
tellectual centre of Southern Germany, as is Leipsic that of Northern Germany. 



VIII.— KINvJDOM OF BA.VAEIA. 

1. -^EXTENT AND POPULATION OF THE KINGDOM. 

Bavaria has a population about three times as large as Ontario. The popula- 
tion of Bavaria is 4,660,556, among whom are 3,280,489 Catholics, 1,271,128 
Protestants, 66,072 Jews, and some 53,000 of otlier sects. All these commimions 
live on friendly terms, and enjoy equal rights. The government never interferes 
in questions which relate to worship, but satisfies itself with exercising over all 
a kind and impartial protection. 

2. — ^EDUCATIONAL STATE OF THE KINGDOM OF BAVABIA. 

Bavaria possesses 1 Academy of Sciences, with three classes and 325 members, 
1 Academy of Fine Arts, 3 Universities, 9 Lyceums, 3 Polytechnic Schools, 28 
Gymnasiums and 88 Progymnasiums, called Latin Schools, 1 Central School of 
Agriculture, 27 Schools of Arts and Trades and Rural Economy, 1 School of 
Forests, 4 Schools of Agriculture, 1 School of Eoads and Bridges, one Central 
School of Rural Economy, 1 School of Gardening, 1 School of Mechanic Arts, S 
Institutes for the Blind, 261 Schools of Drawing, which are attended by 8,895 
boys and 1,078 girls, and which have 247 masters, and 19 mistresses ; 10 Schools 
for Deaf Mutes, 10 Kormal Schools, 7,113 Primary Schools, (of which 4,810 are 
Catholic, 2,160 are Protestant, 163 Jewish,) which contain 463,501 boys, and 
482,774 girls and employ 8,622 masters and 315 mistresses; 141 Boarding 
Schools, containing 6,853 pupils, employing 872 masters and mistresses; 1,550 
Industrial Schools, attended by 71,100 boys, and 58,028 girls, with 3'68 masters 
and 1,697 mistresses. 

3. — €fiABAOTi:» OF THU BAVARIAN SCGOOL tAW. 

Primary instruction being obligatory since 1866, all the children must 
punctually attend the Gherman schools — the week day sphools from 6 to 13, and 
Sunday Schools from 18 to 16 years of age. Inclusive. It is only by exception, 
and after having special permission, that parents can educate their children at 
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home, or place them in a private institution ; but in both cases, the civil authority 
maintains and exercises its right of inspection or oversight. Besides, children 
educated at home, or in any private institution whatever, must assemble with 
childi'en of the public school to pass a general and public examination every 
year, either in the Catholic or ProtoMmat churchy All, without distinction of 
sex, must, when they have accomplished their 16th year, demand a certificate of 
dismissal — ^the only authentic proof of ha\ang fulfilled the school obligation. 
But those who, not having successfully passed the public examination, have not 
the certificate of dismissal, must continue to attend the school. 

According to the retiu*us^ the i^opertiou of those who cannot read, write or 
count, is only about 5 per cent., and it is confidently predicted that before long 
that figure will be reduced to zero. The machinery for giving effect to the 
school system does not differ materially from that of the other German states 
already noticed. But s& Munich may bf regarded s& the Athens of GFermany 
in respect to the fine arts, there are more art schools and students in Bavaria 
than perhaps in any other German state. 



IX.— KINGDOM OF SAXONY. ' 

1. — EXTENT AND EDUCATIONAL STATE OF THE KINGDOM. 

Before the recent war between Prussia and Austria, Saxony was an indepen- 
dent constitutional monarchy of 2,179,907 inhabitants ; of whom 41,363, or 
about one in fifty, were Catholics, the rest being Protestants. The population 
of Saxony was only about one-third larger than that of Ontario. . It had, and 
still has, 1 Polytechnic School, 2 Academies of Fine Arts, 1 University, 1 School 
of Mines, 1 School of Forests, 1 Scientific Society, 1 Academy of Surgery, 1 
Military School, 1 Superior School of Arts and Trades, 6 Schools of Architec- 
ture, 25 Schools to teach making lace, 4 Schools of Weaving, 1 School of Cadets, 
1 School of Artillery, 25 Gymnasiums, 7 Eeal Schools, 5 Schools of Commerce, 
9 Superior Normal Schools, 1 Normal School to train Professors of Gymnastics, 
3 Establishments for Deaf Mutes, 1,966 Elementary Protestant Schools, 16 
Catholic and 2 Jewish Schools. These Elementary Schools employ 3,589 
teachers, and contain 331,854 pupils, of whom 164,519 are boys, and 167,335 
are girls. 

While, therefore, the population of the Kingdom of Saxony was (in 1865) one- 
third larger than that of Ontario, its number of Elementary Schools and pupils 
was one third less ; but its higher and special schools rank in number and 
character above anything which has been conceived among us, apart fi'om its 
eejebrated Gallery of Paintings at Dresden and its famous University of Leipsic, 
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By the Saxon school law of 1886, every child that enters upon his eioah year 
mvst go to schocly and ninst attend it eight entire years without interruption. 
This is the Sohulzwang (school obligation). 

The general provisions of the school law are similar to those of Prussia, but 
ess complicated and on a more liberal though smaller scale. 



X.— EMPIEE OF AUSTRIA. 

1. — EXTENT, POPULATION, AND NATIONALinES OF i AUSTRIA. 

The Empire of Austria is, and was to a greater extent before her recent war 
with Prussia, an agglomeration of peoples — of Germans, Sclaves, Italians, Mag- 
yars, Roun^aines, Albanians, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, &c., &c., — altogether 
consisting of 36,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 24,000,000 were RonTan Catholics 

It is easy to conceive the difficulty of subjecting to a regular and uniform 
school regime, nationalities so diverse, some of which reluctantly accepted, .and 
others absolutely retused, the boon ef instruction from a power which had little 
sympathy with them and for which they had no affection. * 

The number of Germans included in Austria proper, the Salzburg and the 
Tyrol was on!y about twelve millions, that is about oneHliird of the population 
of the Empire, of which the Protestants formed only the ninth. In the German 
and Protestant elements — ^the two most active propagators of popular instruction 
—Austria was and is still wanting. 

2. — EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE EMFI&E. 

In Austria there are reckoned 8 Universities, 56 Lyceums of Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence, 2,138 Gymnasiums, a great number of Professional, Secondary 
and Elementary Schools, or Schools of Manual Trades as well as Professions, 
and Primary Schools nearly equal in number to those of the parishes of the 
Empire. In the Metropolis, in Vienna, with its 34 faubourgs, or suburbs, there 
is one University more largely attended than any on the Continent, except the 
University of Paris ; 1 Polytechnic Institute, reorganized just before the 
Austro-Prussian war ; 1 School of Commerce, similar to the great Commercial 
School of Leipsic. There are 4 Gymnasiums ; 1 School for Labourers and 
Apprentices ; 4 Superior Real Schools ; 19 Inferior Real Schools ; 1 Institute 
for Deaf Mutes; 4 Normal Schools; 70 Superior Primary SdiooliS {Haupt- 
schulm) ; 7 Citizen Schools {Burgerschvlen)^ recently founded by Protestants, 
and Boarding and Primary Schools not returned. 

In the German Provinces of the Empire, containing a population of 12,000, 
000, which heretofore formed part of the German Confederation, there are 1 
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Academy of Science.; 1 Academy of Painting; 1 Academy of Commerce and 
JSTayigatiion ; 2 Superior Schools of Forests ; 3 Academies of Commerce ; 4 Uni- 
versities ; 4 Schools of the Fine Arts ; 4 Schools of Surgery ; 4 Polytechnic In- 
stitutes ; 4 Institutes for the Blind ; 10 Institutes for Deaf Mutes ; 7 Schools of 
Rural Economy; 11 Kormal Schools; 11 Cloistral Houses of Education ; 19 
Superior Beal Schools ; 87 Inferior Beal Sc}iools; 68 Gymnasiums ; 11,158 Schools 
of the people, of which 10,855 are Catholic, and 303 are Protestant, taught by 
17,853 masters and mistresses, of whom 17,477 are Catholic and 376 are Pro- 
testant ; attended by 1,645,816 children, of whom 1,613^89 are Catholics and 
32,677 are Protestants. 

3. — CHAKACTEBlSTltS OF THE AUSTRIAN SCHOOL LAW. 

In Austria primary instruction is obligatory, and essentially at the expense of 
each Commune, as in other States of Germany. The penalty of neglecl is per- 
haps more severe than in Xorth Germany, for the authorities have the 
right of not only giving waniings, pronouncing censures, imposing fines, which 
add to the funds of the communes, and even inflicting several days imprison- 
ment, but also to make the school certificate, or certificate of in^tniction. h 
necessary condition lor being apprenticed or getting married. 

No manufacturer, brewer, restaurateur, &c., can employ in his ejitablishment 
children under ten years of age, and consequently subject to school obligation, 
unless they have already attended a school of the people one year ; and those 
who employ children of ten years of age must send them to the evening 
school. 

In all parts of the Empire the principles of school law are the same, and 
similar to those of the north ^f Germany ; school legislation the same, and the 
penalties of neglect also the same ; . but the results in different parts of the Empire 
are very different. In the northern and western parts of the Empire, bordering 
on Saxony, Prussia, other German States, and Switzerland, from 86 to 94 per 
cent, of children of legal school age attend the schools, as some send their children 
before the age required by law ; but in the southern and eastern parts of the 
Empire the school attendance of children from 7 to 12 years of age is from 13 
to 80 per cent. ; the average school attendance of children from 7 to 12 years of 
age throughout the Empire being only 65 per cent.* 

* The following table shows the comparative attendance of boys and girls from 7 to 12 jears of 
age, inclusive, in the different provinces of the Anstrian empire, the year before the recent war 
with Prossia : 

BOTS. , GIRLS. 

In Buckowina 36 per Cent. 6 per Cent. 

InGalicia 14 " 12 « 

InCroatia 25 ** 16 " 

InCamiola 60 " 42 « 

Inlstria 62 " 36 " 

InHnn^ary 56 " 47 " 

In the Military Frontiers 56 " 31 ** 

InVenetia 69 " 10 " 

In Transylvania 61 " 43 " 

InCarinthia 81 « 62 <' 
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4. — THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF AUSTR;A. 

I have not the space, nor does it accord with the object of this report, to give 
a detailed account of the couise of studies and the peculiar methods of teaching 
and mans^ment of the several Austrian schools, from the Primary School 
through the Citizen, High and Eeal Schools, Gymnasiums, &c., up to the Poly- 
technic Schools and Universities. I will simply translate from the Keport (1805) of 
M. Baudouin, the French School Commissioner to Austria, a few remarks on the 
movements which were taking place in Austria, and the policy of the govern- 
ment before the war with Prussia : 

" The affaire of 1859 teought numerous changes in the governmental system of 
Austria. The increasing financial deficits and fear of bankruptcy, the vigour of 
the militaiy requisitions and measures, the religious vexations inflicted upon the 
Protestants and Jews, fruits of the concordat with Eome of 1865, the complete 
abolition of all liberty, even provincial and communal, had excited the most 
bitter discontent in all the provinces. The ministry was changed and li. de 
Schmerling, placed at the head of public instruction, partially opened to 
progress the gates of the Empire. The Protestants profited by, it, and founded 
primary schools similar to those of the north." 

" The 18th of last February (^1864) the Municipal Council of Vienna voted 
that there should be established in each of the eight parishes of the city a superior 
citizens' school {Bilrgerschule) upon the model of those which exist in Northern 
Germany ; and some months afterwards, a competent person was appointed to 
go and study the organization, regulations and methods of the principal Burger 
Schools ol Prussia and Saxony. 

"At length, the 2nd of June following, the professors of the municipal 
schools of Vienna, encouraged and supported by the heads of the principal 
families, met in assembly, and adopted an elaborate memorial to the supreme 
Council of Public Instruction in which they urged the gpvemment to ameliorate 
promptly popular instruction — 

" 1. By rendering instruction obligatory for all children from six to fifteen 
years of age inclusive. 

" 2. By founding in every commune of 1,000 souls a public school with eight 
classes, that is to say, a citizens' school {Bilrgerschule). 

" 3. By enlarging the teaching body in the secondary schools. 

" 4. By creating Realsohvlen and Eohere Blirgerschiden (real and high citizen 
schools) in lie towns of 10,000 souls. 

BOYS. GIKLS. 

In S^yria 89 per cent. 81 per cent. 



InSilesia 94 -'^ . 93 *» 

InBohemia 97 •' 95. " 

In Upper Austria 98 •* 98 " 

InSdzburg .93 « 100 

Inlferaviit 100 '^ 99 ^' 

InLower Austria 100 ^' 97 « 

Inthe Tyrol 100 •< 100 « 
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' 5. By authorizing towns of less than 10,000 souls, to found real and high 
schools when they shall ask to establish them out of their own funds." 

** The assembly claimed then for the Austrian monarchy the school regime 
of Prussia. The moment was not "happily chosen, nevertheless the demand of 
the assembly .was taken into consideration by the supreme council ; and at this 
moment (1865,) the government is endeavom-ing to obtain the necessary ro&om*ccs 
to put the pn>^ct into execution. 

" Austria, while opening (1865) the door to progress and the exigencies of the 
times, is careful not to permit the entrance of enough of that ample instruction 
which inspires the desire of knowledge and investigation, which produces explorers 
and inventors in all pursuits. All that is necessary to train to the exercise of* 
manual skill, of a trade, collections of products, of machines, of drawing, of 
sculpture, special courses, practical experiments, laboratories, is given liberally 
and with profusion. But that which might inspire the taste for liberal studies, 
awaken ideas, give birth to a spirit of enquiry, is always systematically refused, 
tor fear of exciting the spirit of investigation and inspiring a desire for 
independence. It is the ancient system. It was yet possible when Austria was 
inpenetrable and destitute of communications with other countries; it is so no 
more when with railroads and the press, Vienna is now but a day from Leipsic 
or Paris."* 

5. — EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF THE BECENT WAB WITH PBUS8IA. 

Since the war with Prussia, Austria havinglostherpilitary prestige and some 
of her provinces, has conunenced a career of constitutional government and 
educational progress ; she is breaking off the fetters which, the concordat of 
1855 ri vetted upon all that was free, and noble andprogressive in her dominions, 
and is entering upon a course which promises to place her among the freest and 
most prosperous states of the continent. 

The Austrio-Prussian war has afforded a vivid illustration of the power of 
education over ignorance, even in the battlefield — of the superiority tof mental 
discipline to mental cradenesfc — of free thought and intellectual ^activity to 
intellectual enslavement and torpor. I last year asked a distinguished Prussian 
Minister of State, to what he primarily ascribed the superiority of Prussia 
over Austria in the recent war. His Excellency replied, that in his opinion " it 
was not in the men physically, or in military skill, or prowess, but in the sound 
and universal education of the Prussian soldiery, which combined in each 
Prussian soldier, the intelligence and discipline of an officer, and gave him a 
momentum equal to many of tlie uneducated and feeble minded enemy." 

That which is true in the army and on the field of battle, is true in a nmch 
higher degree in all other relations and pursuits of life. Education, with the 
inspired Book of Divine truth and human liberty, makes the man, makes the 
country, makes the nation. 

•Kapport, Ac, pp. 326, 333, 341. -~ ~ 
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XI.— KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 



» 1. — EXTENT AKD POPUZ^ATION OF THE KINGDOM. 

The population of Denmark in 1864: was 1,600,651, only about one fifteenth 
more than this Province; and, like Ontario, it is a purely* agricultural coun- 
try ; four-tenths of the population being occupied in the cultivation of the 
land. There being no coal, and but little water power in the country, manu- 
factures are limited in variety and extent. But education is widely diffused ; it 
• has been provided for by royal ordinances since 1539 ; but the present system 
of primary and secondary instruction dates from 1814. The established re- 
ligion is Lutheran ; but there is perfect religious toleration, and no citizen is 
required to contribute to the support of a form of worship to which he does not 
belong. 

2. — PKOSaSIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE KINGDOM. 

1. Every parish must provide school teachers for the primary instruction of 
all the children within it. In the schools provision is mp.de for teaching read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the Lutheran catechism, grammar, history and geo- 
graphy. There are eight Normal Schools for the training of teachers, including 
a three years' course of instruction, and teaching the Danish lajaguage, mathe- 
matics, natm-al sciences, writing, pedagogy, history, geography, gymnastics, 
drawing, and music. The Secondary Schools include upwards of 30 High or 
Grammar Schools, in which are taught Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, Geography, History, &c., &c. ; also about 30 Real 
Schools, or schools of practical knowledge, teaching many of the subjects of the 
Grammar Schools, and other subjects adopted to commerce and trade. There 
are also higher burgher, or citizen schools, and French schools, but these are 
mostly private. ' ^ 



• 



• 3. — EDUCATIONAL STATE OF DENMAJRK. 



There ai'e two Ujiiversities for Danish students— one at Copenhagen, with 40 
professors, and upwards of' 1,000 students ; and another at Kiel with about 30 
professors and tutors, and some 400 students. The i^e venue of the former was 
$72,000, and its library contained upwards of 100,000 volumes ; the revenue 
of the latter was $30,000, and its library contained 70,000 volumes. 

5. There are also Polytechnic, Military, Naval, Medical, and Forest Schools 
an Academy of the Fine Arts, a School for the Blind, an Institution for Deaf 
Mutes. ' ^ 

6. Instruction has long been so tar compulsory, that no child could be con- 
firmed in the Lutheran church without being able to read ; and no child co.uld 
be apprenticed, or could a person be employed, or married, without having been 
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confirmed. But by articles in the present constitution) attendance at school from 
the age of seven to fourteen is obligatory ; and education is given gratuitously in 
the public schools to children who^ cannot afford to pay for it. Education is 
universal among the poor as well as among the wealthy classes. 



Xn.— KINGDOM OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

1. — ^BXTKNT, POPULATION AND CJONDITION OF NORWAY. 

Norway embraces a territory of 121,807 square miles, and contains a popu. 
lation (in 1860) of 1,483,734 inhabitants — almost the same as Ontario. It is 
essential an agricultural and pastoral country. ^^In 1858 out of a total 
male population of 685,381 — of whom 424,267 were above 10 years of age — 
309,000 were connected with agriculture, either as proprietors, farmers, or farm-» 
servants." The land is mostly owned by those who cultivate it ; but only about 
one hundredth part of the entire surface of the country is cultivated, or other- 
wise productive. Yet in such a country, so far north, with winters so long and 
severe, education is universally diffused, and scarcely a Norwegian can be found 
who has not a fair knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, Bible history, the 
Lutheran Catechism, and generally some acquaintance with grammar, geography 
and history^ 

2. — KDUCATIONAL FAOlLirifeS IN NORWAY. 

All the inhabitants are Lutherans, except some 230 Mormons. The parishes 
are required to maintain good school-houses, and pay the salaries of teachers, 
who live either in fixed residences, or. move at stated periods from one place to 
another, sometimes itinerate from school to school, teaching part of the week in 
one school and part in another. There are upwards of sixteen hundred of these 
itinerating schools, with nearly 150,000 children, in the thinly peopled districts 
where the people are too poor to support permanent schools — receiving little 
pecuniary aid from govenimeut. There are about 200 pernlanent country schools? 
\^th nearly 20,000 pupils, and some 60 schools for labourers, with about 7,000 
pupils. \ 

In all the large towns, there ai'e citizen schools, in which, besides the usual 
elementary studies, Mathematics, English, French, German and Latin are taught. 
In Christiania are schools of Drawing afid ArchitecturCj a school of Commerce 
and Navigation. In Christiania and several of the large towns, there are Colleges 
preparatory to the University, which contains about 30 professors, and upwards of 
700 students, and has a library of 50,000 volumes, a Botanic garden and museum. 
There is also an Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Drontheim. 
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Norway thus funusiieli a striking proof that a cold, poor, q)arsel7 settled 
country (not more popoloxis thaa 0»tario) oan give an elementary education to 
all its youth, and establish and sustain higher institutions of learning. 

3. — ^EXTENT, POPULATION AND EDUCATIONAL STATE OF SWEDEN. 

The area of Sweden is 168,042 English square miles ; and its population in 
1861 was little more than twice that of Ontario — ^being 3,91Y,339. 

It has two Universities — one at Upsala, with about 1,000 students ; another 
at Lund, with about 500 students* 

The Secondary schools are called ^ Schools of Learning,' ' Gymnasia,' ' Apo- 
logist' schools. The schools of learning and gymnasia are both classical schools, 
the latter rather superior to the former, but both teaching, besides the elemen- 
tary branches, Mathematics, Latin, Greek, German, and French, and the ele- 
ments of Natural History. The "Apologist Schools" teach the same subjects as 
the Gymnasia^ except the Greek and Latin claseiciB. These schools are not 
closed against any child qualified, to enter them, though the children of the 
•highest classes are educated in them. 

4. — PROVISIONS OF THE SWEDISH SCHOOL LAAV. 

Since 1684, the law required that no person should be admitted to confirma- 
tion (necessary to marriage) who could not satisfy the curate of his ability to 
read ; but on enquiry instituted by a voluntary association in 1822, it was found 
that education had been much neglected ; and a system was introduced in.l825, 
and matured in 1843, making it compulsory on every district to erect at least 
one school with an approved teacher. The parishes are divided into school 
districts, and in each district a school committee or board is elected, with a 
chairman, to manage the school. Nearly fifteen hundred of the schools are 
ambulatory, upwards of two thousand are stationary. In them are taught 
Religion, Geography, Grammar, Swedish and Genera^l History, Mathematics, 
Geometry, Natural History, Music and Gymnastics. "Ea(Jh teacher is entitled 
to a minimum sakry, consisting of sixteen barrels of com, lodging, firewood, 
pasture food for on^ cow, and a small piece of land to cultivate for a garden. 
If the district caimot furnish this, the government makes a grant in aid," 

All children between the ages of nine and fifteen must attend school, un- 
less it can be shown that they receive instruction at home. It is said there is 
not in Sweden more than one person in every thousand who cannot read and 
write. 



XIIL— KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

Note. — The efforts of the government to establish a thorough system of de- 
mentary instruction in the Kiagdont of Italy, are too recent to fiimish anything 
very satisfactory or suggestive, and I think it needless to notice the systems of 
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public instruction existing in Spain or Portugal, though there are regular systems, 
of public instruction established in each, notwithstanding the absence of all 
religious liberty. 



EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH ISLES- 

XIV.— IRELAND. 

1. — GENERAL INTRODUOrOBY EEMARK8. 

The peculiarities of the history and sjrstems of education in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, require separate notice of each. I will b^n with Ireland, and 
then, after taking a brief retrospect of the history and progress of education in 
Scotland, I will give a sketch of the rise and progress of education in England, 
and the measures which have issued in the establishment of the present Privy 
Council Committee system of popular education, including England, Wales and 
Scotland. Of the character and operations of this system J wUl give a more 
particular account, and append the last Revised Code of Eegulations, in order 
that all parties in Ontario may understand the whole English system of elementary 
education. ^^ 

2. — HISTOBIOAL SKETCH OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

In my Annual School Report of Upper Canada for 1857, 1 gave a full account 
of the system of National Education in Ireland, extending over 133 pages. I 
gave the official documents, containing the authority and instructions under 
which the National Board in Dublin was constituted in 1831, the regulations 
adopted in regard to every part of the system, the kinds of schools aided, the 
conditions on which they are aided, the rules by which they are governed, the 
officers, expense and success of the whole system from 1881 to 1856, together 
mth the evidence of various distinguished persons, given before Committees of 
the House of Commons, as to the character and working of the system, and the 
modifications which had been made in its mode of operations since its estab- 
lishment. I also compared the system of National Education in Ireland with 
that in Upper Canada, showed wherein they differed, and what features of the 
Irish system we had selected and adapted to our purposes. It will therefore, be 
needless for me to review the Irish National System in this place, especially as it 
has not undergone any material modifications since 1866. I will only add a few 
remarks as to its present character and operations. 

3. — ^ENGLISH AND IRISH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. 

The system of elementary education in Ireland, like that in England, is one of 
Parliamentary grants, administered and controlled by a Central Board — that in 
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England, by a Committee of the Privy Council ; that in Ireland, by a Board of 
Commissioners, composed ot distinguished Protestants and Boman Catholics, by 
whose Unanimous consent all the regulations and all the text-books for the 
schools have been adopted. 

The system' of elementary scliools in England is chiefly denaminationcU, in 
which literary and religious instruction are combined ; but the National Board in 
Ireland, state in their last regulations, July, 1866, as they had stated in 1831, 
. that " the object of the system of national education is to aflfbrd eomHned literary 
and moral, and «^ara^^ religious instruction, to children of all persuasions, ag 
far as possible, in the same school, upon the fundamental principle that no 
attempt shall be made to interfe^'e with the peculiar religious tenets of any 
description of Christian pupils." A prominent feature of the regulations is 
providing to give effect to this principle of " combined literary and moral, and 
separate religious instruction." At the same time, it is stated, as " the earnest 
desire of Her Majesty's Government, and of the Commissioners, that the Clergy 
and Laity of the different religious denominations should co-operate in conduct- 
ing the national schools." 

4. — DENOMINATIONAL BIAS FOR AND AGAINST THE IBTSH SYSTBM. 

For many years the Clergy and Members of the Boman Catholic church very 
generally co-operated in the system, while a majority of the Protestants opposed 
it ; but in 1840, the Presbyterians gave in their adhesion to it, though most of the 
Clergy of the Established Church and the Wesleyans continued their opposition, 
until of late years. They are now generally acquiescing in the system, while the 
authorities of the Boman Catholic Church are strenuously opposing it. 

But while the original non-denominational object of the system is still avowed, 
the great majority of the schools have become denominafional. More than four- 
fifths of them are Boman Catholic ; the rest belong to the Church of England, 
Presbyterians and other Protestants. 

5. — EDUCATIONAL StATISTICS Ot IRELAND. 

The whole number of schools reported in each province, December,^1866, 
was, in Ulster, 2,382 ; in Munster, 1,576 ; in Lelnster, 1,466 ; in Connaught, 
1,029; total, 6,453. The number of Protestant pupils was 171,279; of whom 
152,412, or 89 per cent, attelided mixed schools. The number of Boman 
Catholic pupils attending the schools was 738,794 ; but what proportion 
attended mixed schools is not stated. Total number of pupils attending the 
schools, 910,073. The average attendance of pupils for the year is set down at 
321,901. As compared with the year 1865 there is an increase of 81 in 
the number of schools in operation in 1866, but a decrease of one-half per cent* 
in the number of pupils enrolled tttid one atld a half fer cent, iii the average at- 
tendance of ptlpils. 
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6. — EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN IBBLAND — PABLIAMENTABY AID. 

The schools recognized and assisted by the Board, besides the Normal, Model 
and ordinary Literary Schools, are Agricultural Schools, School Farms, School 
Gardens, Industrial Schools, Convent Schools, WorWiouse Schools, Schools 

attached to Prisons, Asylums, &c., Evening Schools. Workhouse Schools, 145 . 
— ^pupils, 19,065. Schools attached to prisons, 19 ; Lunatic Asylum Schools, 4 ; 
Convent and Monastic Schools, 138 ; Agricultural School Farms, 104, and 4 
School Gardens. 

There is one Normal School (in Dublin) for training teachers, twenty-five 
District and Minor Model Schools, attended by 2,969 children of the Church of 
England, 4,597 Roman Catholic children, and 2,985 children of Presbyterians, 
and 729 children of other persuasions. 

There are 6 Head Inspectors of schools ; 30 District Inspector^' of ordinary 
schools ; ajid 2 Inspectors of Agricultural schools. 

The amount of aid granted by the National Board for books, requisites, and 
apparatus, at reduced prices, was £15,895 ; in free stocks of books, requisites and 
apparatus,£2,250 ; in premiums and other gratuities, £7,494 ; for teachers salaries 
£230,413 ; for teachers salaries from school fees, £39,135 ; trom local endowments, 
£12,338 ; Total paid teachers, £281,886. Expense of the Dublin official estab 
lishment, £15,457 per annum ; of the Normal Training School, with Model 
Schools, £14,654 ; of the Albert Model Farm and Gardens, £3,110 ; of District 
School Farms, £8,793; of District Model Schools £22,594; of . Inspectors, 
£23,234. The annual amount of the parliamentary grant, £340,000 (varies a 
little) ; a largej; sum than is provided by the French Legislature for the primary 
education of thirty-seven millions. 

7. — OTHER EDUCATIONAL HELPS IN IRELAND. 

The Church JSSttcation Society ^ instituted in 1839 for instructing its pupils in 
the'principles of the Church of England, and supported wholly by voluntary con- 
tributions, has, according to its report for 1864, 1,504 schools, attended by 
69,038 pupils, and supported at an expense of £45,160. 

There are the following higher institutions : Trinity College, Dublin, with an 
endowment of £50,000 per annum — attended by 1,000 students; Queen's 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork and Galway, of Queen's University, attended by 835 
students — aided by Parliamentary grant of £7,522 (including £2,372 to Queen's 
University) ; and several other Colleges and Academies, Medical and other 
endowed schools, besides Academies of Arts* 

To Irelajid we are specially indebted for three important elements of oui" 
school system ; also for the first and excellent Mteter of our Upper Canada 
formal School ; for the first and present niost accomplished President of Uni- 
versity College ; for some of our most able public men, in both Church and State ; 
and for not a few of our most enterprising and successful men of business in diflTer- 
ent departments of active life. 
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XV.— SCOTLAND. 

1. — ^HISTOBICAL SKUTCH OF ^BDUOATION IN »00TLAN1|. 

Elementary school instruction commenced in Scotland by the establishment 
of a compitlaory system of education^ and the enjoined co-operation of the 
clergy ; wjiile in England it was left to the voluntaryism of the landed pro- 
prietors and clergy. In Scotland, the masses of the people were instructed, in 
England they were left in ignorance. The system ot parochial schools, which 
have long been the glory of Scotland, was founded in 1494 by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, which enacted that the barons and substantial freeholders throughout the 
realm should send their children to school from 6 to 9 years of age, and then to 
other seminaries to be instructed in the laws, that they might be qualified for the 
duties of Sheriffs and other civil offices. It was also enacted that any one who 
neglected this duty should be subject to a penalty of £20. Sixty-six years after- 
wardsi, in 1560, John Knox and his compeers presented to the nobility the 
" First Book of Discipline," in which they employ the following memorable 
language : — 

" Seeing that God has determined that his kirk here on earth shall be taught, 
not by ^ngels, but by men, and seeing that men are bom ignorant of God and of 
godliness ; and seeing also that He ceaseth to illuminate men miraculously, of 
necessity it is that your honors be most careful for the virtuous education and 
godly bringing up of the youth of this realm. For, as they must succeed to 
us, so we ought to be careful that they have knowledge and erudition to profit 
and comfort that which ought to be most dear to us, to wit, the kirk and spouse 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Of necessity, therefore, we judge it, that every several 
kirk shall have one schoolmaster appointed ; such a one, at least, as is able to 
teach grammar and the Latin tongue, if the]^town be of ^^ny reputation. And 
further, we think it expedient that in every notable town, there should be erected 
a college^ in which the arts at least of rhetoric and logic, together with the 
tongues, be read by sufficient masters, for whom honest stipends must be paid ; 
as also that provision be made for these that are poor, and not able by them, 
selves or their friends, to be sustained at letters." 

1. — OBIGINAL EDUCATIONAL ACT FOB SCOTLAND — ^TIS EFFECT. 

The Privy Council of Scotland issued an order in 1615 empowering the bishops 
along with the majority of the landlords or heritors, to establish a school in every 
parish, and assess the lands for that purpose. This order was confirmed by Act 
of the Scottish Parliament in 1633, and under its authority schools were estab- 
lished in the more cultivated of the lowland districts. But this provision was 
far from adequate to provide elementary instruction for the whole realm. It 
was proposed to accompKsh this by the famous Act of 1696, the preamble of 
which states, that " Our Sovereign Lord, considering haw prejudicial the want 
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of BchoolB in many placeB has been, and how beneficial the eatablishing and 
settling thereof will be to this Chnrch and Eangdom, therefore His Majesty, 
with the advice and consent," &c. This Act ordered that a school ^onld be 
established in every parish ; that the landlords shonld build a school-honse and 
dwelling-honse for the use of the master, and should pay him a salary, ezdusiye 
of the fees of pupils, of not less than £$ lis. Id. per annum, and not m<H*e than 
£11 2b. 6d. The Act also provided that the landlords and minister of the parish 
should appoint the schoolmaster, and fix the fefe to be paid by pupils ; that the 
Presbyteries should exercise a general supervision \)f the schools and have the 
sole power of censuring, suspending and dismissing the master. 

Previously to the passing of this Act Scotland had sufiTered greatly fix>m 
misgovemment and commotions, and religious persecutions, especially under 
Charles 11 and James II.; but she rose so rapidly from these distressing and 
demoralizing calamities, that in tjie autumn assizes of 1757 not one person was 
found guilty of capital crime throughout the whole country. Yery few be^ara have 
ever been seen in Scotland, and there has never been an assessment imposed for the 
support of the poor, except in some large towns and counties adjoining England. 
Doubtless the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions by the Act of 1748, and the 
establishment of a system of cheap, speedy and impartial administration of 
justice has exerted a salutary influence on the social condition of Scotland, but 
it is chiefly to the parochial schools that she owes the elevation of the labour- 
ing classes. 

2.— rFUETHKR EPFOKTS TO PROMOTE EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

But from internal dissensions, the increase of population, (especially in many 
towns where a rapid expansion and even new creation of many branches of 
manufacture were taking place,) and an increased demand for educated labour, 
the parish schools languished in many places, and the provisions of the law were 
found insufficient to secure the establishment and efficient support of parish 
schools coinmensurate with the wants of the population, so much so that the 
General Assembly in 1802, issued an appeal containing the following declara- 
tion : — 

" That parochial schoolmasters, by instilling into youth the principles of re- 
ligion and morality, and solid and practical instruction, contribute to the 
improvement, order and success of people of all ranks : That from the decrease 
in the value of money, their emoluments have descended below the gains of a 
day laliourer : That it has been found impossible to procure persons properly 
qualified to fill parochial schools : That the whole order is sinking into a state 
of depression hurtful to their usefulness : That it is desirable that some means 
be devised to hold forth inducements to men of good principles and talents to 
undertake the office of parochial schoolmasters." 

This declaration of the General Assembly was accompanied with complaints 
to Parliament from all parts of Scotland, in consequence Of which the famous 
Act of 1803 was passed, ordaining among other things : 
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" That in terms of the Act of 1696, a school shall be established, and a school- 
master appointed in every parish, the salary of the schoolmaster not to be less 
than three hundred marks (£16. 13s. 4d.), or above four hundred (£22 43. 5d.) 
That in large parishes, where one parochial school cannot be of any effectual 
benefit, it shall be competent for the heritoYs and minister to raise a salary of 
six hundred marks, (£33 6s. 8d.,) and to divide the same among two or more 
schoolmasters, as circumstances may require. That in every parish, the heritors 
shall provide a schoolhouse, and a dwelling-house for the school-master, together 
: with a piece of ground for a garden, the dwelling-house to consist of not more 
than two apartments, and the piece of ground to contain not less than one-fourth 
of a Scot's acre ; except in parishes where the salary has been raised to six 
hundred marks, in which case the heritors shall be exempted from providing 
^choolhouses, dwelling-houses and gardens. That the foregoing sums shall 
continue to be the salaries of parochial schocJmasters till the end of twenty -five 
years, when they shall be raised to the average value of not less than one 
chalder (chaldron) and a half of oatmeal, and not more than two chalders (72 
bushels) ; except in parishes where the salaries are divided among two or more 
schoolmasters, in which case the whole sum so divided shall be raised to the 
value of three chalders ; and so toties quoUes at the end of every twenty-five 
years, unless altered by Parliament. That none of the provisions of this Act 
shall apply to parishes which consist of a royal burgh, or part of a royal burgh. 
' That the power of electing schoolmasters shall continue with the heritors and 
minister, a majority of whom shall also determine what branches of education 
are most necessary and important for the parish, and shall from time to time 
fix the school-fees as they shall deem expedient. That the Presbyteries of the 
Church shall judge whether candidates for schools possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations, shall continue to superintend parochial schools, and shall be sole judges 
in all charges against schoolmasters, without appeal or review." 

3. — BARLY SUPBBIOEmr OF THE SCOTTISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Such was the system of parochial schools in Scotland at the commencement 
of the present century. It is seen, that tha education of the lower, as well as 
higher classes of the population has been held from the period of the Reforma- 
tion, as a national interest and duty — a principle which has not been recognized by 
the British Parliament, for England, until within the last thirty years, and then 
very partially. It is also to be observed, that landed property in Scotland has 
been held liable to local taxation for the education of all the children of the 
lobality or parish — a principle which is, at this moment, a subject of warm dis- 
cussion and strong agitation in England. It is furthermore, worthy of remark, 
that the whole system of local self and elective government in school manage- 
ment and support, has been in operation in Scotland for nearly two centuries. The 
existence of the school was not left to chance, or to charity, but was a matter of 
acknowledged pubjic necessity and duty; the school-house, and dwelling-house of 
the teacher were as much an assessment charge on property as a public road, or 
pnsoa ; the salary oi the teacher was not permitted by law tofdl below a oomSori' 
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able maintenance according to the standard of living in the conntry parishes. 
Another peculiar excellence of the Scottish system hitherto has been, as expressed 
by James Cowan, Esq., in his statement, 1866, to the Boyal Commissioners "that 
in the rural districts and small towns, the children of all classes have been educated 
together, and boys of talent from the very humblest classes have had the way of 
advancement opened to the learned professions, of which professions many of them 
have afterwards proved the most distinguished ornaments." These facts go far to 
account for the intellectual and moral development of Scotland ; for ^he character- 
istic self-reliance and intelligence of the Scottish people ; for the marvellous cul- 
ture and productions of a country with a comparatively barren soil and severe 
climate ; for the vast influence of that part of the empire so much beyond the 
proportion of its population and physical resources. 

4.^0THEb'' EDUCATIONAL FACILPriES IN SCOTLAND. 

There is a considerable number of endowed schools in Scotland, — founded by 
the pious liberality of past ages, and giving a liberal Grammar School education 
— at the head of which, perhaps, stands the Edinburgh High School ; there are 
the several Universities and Colleges at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. 
Andrews, &c., &c., (aided by a Parliamentary grant of £19,485 per annum) — 
which have sent forth successive generations of men who have increased .the 
wealth of every department of science and literature, have adorned every pro- 
fession, added largely to the glory of the Empire, and conferred upon it impe- 
rishable benefits. 

5. — ^PBESBNT BDUCATIOKAL STATE OF 8CX)TLAND. 

•The voluntary and educational associations with which the present century 
opened, exerted a salutary influence in Scotland, and did much there, as in 
England, to improve the methods of school teaching and management, which 
resulted in the establishment of Normal Schools for the regular trauiing of 
teachers, in much more enlightened and enlarged views of the dignity and 
importance of the teacher's profession, and of the apparatus and instrumentali- 
ties of school instruction. 

The statistical tables and statements contained in my account of education in 
England, (pp. Ill, 112,) include the present school statistics of Scotland, and the 
JSevised Code of the Privy Council Committee of Education, also subjoined, 
applies, to Scotland equally with England. 

The great social changes which have taken place in Scotland during the last 
half century, the religious divisions, the jarogress of religious and political 
liberty, the growing numbers and power of the labouring classes, the increased 
demands for educated labour, the advancement of art, science and general know- 
ledge, all render the old parochial Scottish schools utterly inadequate to supply 
the wants of society and meet the demands of the age. The Privy Council sys- 
tem, offers assistance only to those who can help themselves, and are intelligent 
enough to do so; while it leaves wholly unaided those districts which most 
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need aasiBtanoe. The Highland pari&hes and the poor. districtB, even in kurge 
towns, are wholly unreached by this system of Parliamentary grants. Tke 
edncf^tional deficiency and destitution in many of the towns and poorer parish^ 
are matters of deep regret and lond complaint ; and the best minds in Scotkuid, 
like those in England, are at this moment earnestly engaged in efforts to devise 
a more comprehensive, practical, and truly national system of education, ^ree 
from the acknowledged defects and partiality of the present parochial aaad Privy 
(Council systems, adequate to the requirements of the poorer districts and dastes, 
and adapted to the existing institutions and state of society. 



XVI.— ENGLAND, 

Including Scotland, under the Privy Council Comndttee System of Elementary 

Education, 

1. — ^HISTOBIOAL SKETCH OF EDtTOATION IN ENGLASI). 

School education in England is contemporaneous with the introduction of 
Christianity ; and for centuries the schools which eidsted, — and they were only 
of the most elementary character — were found in connection with the Cathedrals 
and Monasteries. But these were mostly swept away by the Danish invasion ; 
so that King Alfred, about 880, invited learned prelates from abroad to establish 
schools for his own subjects ; and for that purpose he set apart one-ninth of his 
own revenue. Thus to the zeal and benevolence of good King Alfred, existing 
educational institutions in England owe their origin ; but for centuries they 
were of the most elementary character, and were confined to those who were 
destined for the service of Church and State. There was the " song scole,'' 
where poor boys were taught to chant, and the " lecture scole," where young 
priests were taught to read the services of the Church; yet such was the origin 
of some of the most famous existing educational establishments in England. 
Sampson, Abbot of St. Edmunds, once a poor boy, founded, in 1198, the school 
at St. Edmunds for forty boys. Lanfranc and Anselm, Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, had both been school teachers, and both founded schools. . JoflEHd, Abbot 
of Croyland, who had been educated at Orleans, thence procured teachers, and 
established them at Cheltenham in 1110 — ^the traditional origin of the famous 
University of Cambridge. William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, to aid 
the education of " poor young men for the Church," for the support and exalt- 
ation of the Christian faith and the improvement of the liberal arts, founded a 
QoUege at Oxford in 1382, and its nursery at Winchester in 1387 — ^known as 
Winchester College. But th^e institutions were confined chiefly to the 01«pgy ; 
tibfi mass of the nation was left in ignorance ; and few even of the nobpity were 
educated. The simple ability to read was considered characteristic ^ the 
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Ciergy, imd eeoitfed m eriminal oases ibeprMlegium derioai&f^lim: ^bratefit of 
olergy.'*^ The PastxM^ Letters record a case which ocenrred in 14Ai. Thomast 
QrtatL^ e«t]^yed h» aervaut to slay ^^ my Lord of Noywieh's eoofiin." Th^ 
w^re '^MSb. tried and convicted c^ the crime* Thomas Gumey ^^plmdad his 
dergy," ^ he conld read, and was admitted to merej as a '^ Gleark OoBvict;^' 
but the less guilty servant, being nnable to read, was hanged. The noUe rank 
of Thomas Gumey was not, however, a goarantee of a knowledge of lett^is. 
Many nobleman of the highest rank affected to despise knowledge as common, 
and th^efbre beneath their dignity, especially after the invention of printing 
rendered the ability to read more common than in the days of manuscripts. As 
late as the jSrst year of Edward YI., it was assumed not only that a peer of the 
realm might be convicted of felony, l)ut that he might not be able to read, bo as 
to claim " benefit of clergy." An Act of Parliament was passed to meet such 
cases. It was enacted '' that any Lord of Parliament claiming the benefit of 
this Act (lat Edward VI., Cap. 12,) ' though he cannot rmdy^ without any burn 
ing in the hand, loss of inheritance, or corruption of his blood, shall be judged? 
deemed taken, and used, for the first time only, to all intents, constructions and 
purposes, as Clerk Convict." The enactment of such a provision indicates the 
condition of the highest society in England. To how great an extent the nobility 
were unfitted, through ignorance, for high offices in the State at the time of 
the RefonuAtion, may be inferred from Latimer's " Sermon of the Plough," 
preached at St. Paul's, London, January 18, 1548, in which he says — " Wb^ 
are not the noblemen and young gentlemen of England so brought up in the 
knowledge of God, and in learning, that they may be able to execute offices in 
the Commonwealth ? Why are they not sent to schools that they may learn ? 
Or why are they not sent to the Universities that they gnay be able to do the 
King service when they come of age ? And if the nobility be well trained in 
godly learning, »the people would follow the same example. For truly, such as 
the noblemen be, such wiU the people be. — Therefore for the love of God appoint 
teachers and schoolmasters, you that have charge of youth, and give the teachers 
stipends worthy their pains, that they may bring them up in Grammar, in 
Logic, in Ehetoric, in Philosophy, in Civil Law, and in that which I cannot 
leave ^unspoken of, the word of God." 

It is therefore to the period of the Retonnation that we must look for the 
commencement of anything like general education even among i^ nobility and 
gentry, as also of the diffusion of the elements of civil and rdigious liberty 
throughout the nation. Though a large part of the property and funds of the 
Monasteries suppressed by Henry VIII., was seized by rapacious courtiers, yet 
a considerable portion was reserved and applied by good King Edward 
VL, to found no less than 21 Grammar Schools ; some of which still exist, and 
are among the most flourishing institutions in England. The example of the 
King was followed by some of his successors, and many pious and benevolent 
perspns ; so that during the following century and a half, a large number of 
free Grammar Schools were established for the instruction of poor children in 
the learned languages. From these establishments, often of humble appearance 
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and with stinted means, have iesued a aeiies of the most illustriouB names which 
have adorned the annals of English history. According to the Digests of 
Beports made by the Commissioners to enquire into Charities, presented to 
Parliament in 1842, the annual income of the Grammar Schools of England and 
Wales amounted to £152,047 sterling, irrespective of the income of some schools 
exempted from the enquiry. 

Still no idea whatever of educating the masses of the people, or of educating 
any considerable portion of them in the subjects of qommon life, seems to have 
been entertained in any quarter. But about the time of the Revolution of 1688, 
the commercial classes in England had acquired, and were rapidly increasing iu 
wealth and importance. Many of them had pushed their way to fortune without 
the advantages of education. They saw that schools in which nothing but 
Latin and Greek, with religious instruction, were taught, were not adapted to 
a life of trade and commerce. Many of these, by will, established and endowed 
schools for a certain number of poor boys, to be clothed, and taught Eeading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic. In almost every town in England, one or more of 
these free schools may be seen ; and some of the most enterprising and dis- 
tinguished men of the present and past ages in England, point to these free 
charity schools as their intellectual birth-place, and have largely added to their 
number and resources as thank-offerings for benefits received. The annual in- 
come of these schools, designated in the Digests of the Commissioners above 
referred to, as " Schools not Classical," is reported as £141,385 sterling. The 
total income o{ endowed charities for education in England and Wales^ embrac- 
ing both the classical and non-classical schools, and including an addition of 
£19,112 for general educational purposes, is stated as £312,545. The number of 
schools is about 4,000, the number of pupils, 150,000. 

Referring to these endowed Grammar and Free Scliools, an American vn-iter 
has justly observed, — " They have kept alive the liberal studies which have 
nourished a race of Divines, Lawyers, Physicians and Statesmen that may chal- 
lenge comparison with those of any nation. They have opened the gates of the 
higher employments to industry and talent, unsupported by rank and riches. 
They have mitigated the inequalities of society. They have ploughed up the 
subsoil of poverty to make the surface earth stronger and richer. What the 
grammar schools have done for the higher and middle classes, the free schools 
have done for the lower in a different measure. They were the prizes for the 
poor ^)oy, who had no ambition, perhaps no talent, for the struggles of the 
scholar ; they taught him what, amongst the wholly untaught, would give him 
a distinction, and a preference in his worldly race — and he was unenvied by the 
less fortunate, because they knew that there was no absolute bar to their children 
and their kindred running the same race." 

It may be well here to note briefly the principal of those grammar schools which 
have contributed so pre-eminently to the education of the higher classes in 
England, and then the Universities of which the grammar schools are feeders — 
the two classes of institutions rendering England the first "of nations as to the 
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education of iti nojbility and gentry. Bat it is worthy of remark, that several 
of the most celebrated grammar schools were not only founded by men in humble 
life, but nearly aU of them were founded for the education of poor and merit- 
orious youth, to very few of whom are they now accessible. 

2.— «BEAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ENDOWED GBAMMAB SCHOOLS. 

l.,Mon College. — This College is the most celebrated of all the Public 
Schools, was founded by Henry VI., A. D. 1440, by the name of " The Blessed 
Marie College of Etone, besides Wyndsore." Visitor for final appeal, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Object — The scholars are of two kinds (a) King's 
Scholars, so called in consequence of the wish of George III, who are eligible 
from 8 to 15 years of age, the statutable qualification being that they be " poor 
and indigent," and (b) the independent scholar, or oppidant^ whose education 
averages from £150 to £200 per annum, for each boy. 

2. Wi7ichester College. — ^own&r— William of Wykeham, A. D. 1393. 
Visitor— ikB Bishop of Winchester, Warden and 10 Fellows. Object—to 
instruct diligently in grammatical learning poor scholars. I^ree iycholars^ 75 
are provided with board and lodging, but are subject to an annual payment of 
£19 13s. 6d. Doctor Moberly, the esteemed. Head Master since 1835, re- 
signed at Christmas, 1866. 

3. Harrow School. — Founder — John Lyon, a yeoman of the parish in 1571. 
Object — ^tbe Sunders conveyed property " to six trustees" for the endowment 
of a schoolmaster and an usher, the gratuitous instruction of the children of the 
parish, and for the endowment pf four door Exhibitioners for the two Universities. 
Permission was given to receive foreigners at the stipend the master could get. 
Endowment — ^£50. Scholarships and Fellowships — Lyon's exhibition of £30 for 
4 years to either University; Sayer's two exhibitions of £52 10 for 4 years to 
Caius College, Cambridge ; Nield's two exhibitions of £30 for 3 years to any 
College of Oxford ; Gregory's exhibition of £100 for 4 years to either University ; 
Earl Spencer's exhibition of £30 to either University. 

4. Westminster School. — Fomider — Queen Elizabeth in 1560. Patron or 
Trustee — ^Dean and Chapter of Westminster. Free Scholars — ^The boys on the 
foundation, and the " town" boys are on the same footing as four bishop's boys. 
There are Studentships at Oxford and Cambridge. 

5. The Charter Bourse School.— Founder— Thomas Sutton, Esq., May 9th, 1611. 
Patrons or Trustees — ^seventeen Grovemors. " The endowments of this noble 
foundation produce a rental of more than £22,000." Free Scholars— Tho&e on 
the foundation are of two classes — ^pensioner and scholar — both nominated in 
rotation by the governors. There are exhibitions from £80 to £100 per annum, 
each for 5 years at either University, and donations of £100. 

6. Bughf School. — Fou/nder, Lawrence Sheriffe, a grocer in London, in 1567. 
Visitor the Lord High Chancellor. Endowment — Originally designed only for 
the benefit of the Town of Rugby and its neighbourhood. Parents who have 
resided in Rugby two years, or at any place in the County of Warwick within 



id miles of it, or weB, in the ftdjacent Ce^nties of Leicester and liRs9tkiKmpton to 
the distance of 5 milee from it, are privileged to send their sons to bo odnoated* 
at the school without paying anything whatever for their instruetion* There are 
exhibitions of £60 a year at any College of either University. 

7. St. PauCs Soho6l.-^Fmnder, Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Panl's, A.D., 
1512. Patrona or Trustees. — The Mercer's Company. Object. — Not only natives 
of the City, but those bom in any other part of the Kingdom, and even those who 
are foreigners ^^ of aU nations and countries ^^ are capable of being partakers of 
its privileges. Endowment. — ^£5,000. Free Scholars. — Colet limited the number 
ofboystol53, in allusion to that of the &hes caught by St. Peter. There 
are nine exhibitions of £60 each at any College, and nine of £100 at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

8. Merchant Tailors'^ School. — Founders and Patrons ^ Merchant Tailors' Col 
lege in 1561 ; Unendowed. Has six Exhibitions of £50 each, 

9. Shrewsbury School. — townder^ Edward VI. in 1561 ; Pai/rons^ Masters and 
Fellows of St. John's College, Cambridge. Endowment^ £2,000. Free 
Scholars. — " The school is open without limitation to the sons of burgesses of the 
Town of Shrewsbury, free of expense. There ai:e twenty-eight Exhibitions of 
about £40 each. 

10. Ghrisfs Hospital. — Fotmder, Edward VI. in 1552 ; Patrons or Trustees^ 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London ; object, education of " poor children." 
400 orphans were first admitted ; they were clothed in russet, which was soon 
afterwards changed for the dress still worn. In 1672, Charles II. founded a 
Mathematical School for the instruction of 40 boys in navigation. Endoiomeht, 
above £40,000. "The children are taught, lodged and clothed without a 
shilling's expense to the parents, and provided with all the books for which they 
have occasion, and with such as are bound to trade an apprentice fee is paid." 
Grecianships at Oxford, and Cambridge. 

11. Manchester School.— Foundery Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter 1510 ; 
Vi$itorj the Dean of Manchester ; Endowment, £4,408. There are exhibitions to 
Brasenose College, Oxford and St. John's, Cambridge. 

12. Birmingham School. — Founder, Edward VI:, 1552 ; Visitors, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Bishop of Worcester ; Endoument, above £10,000. Free 
Scholars, Sons of inhabitants free ; qualifications, 8 years of age, and abUity to 
read and writeEnglish. About 100 nominations are open to public competition. 
Children of non-inhabitants pay from £15 to £20 per annum. There are ten 
exhibitions, each of £50-, at either Oxford or Cambridge, tenable for 4 years ; two 
scholarships of £50, for 4 years at Brasenose College. 

Other noted Endowed Grammar Schools are those of Bromsgrove, Bedford 
Bury St. Edmund's, Highgate, Guernsey, Ipswich, Leeds, Marlborough, 
Bepton, Sherb^ra^ Sox^thwark, &Cf ' 
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8. — ^uimnBBsrnxB. 

1. The University of Oxford was the seat of a Bchool of leaniing as early 
as the reign of Edward the Confessor. In the year 1201 (3rd year of King John) 
it is styled a University, having then, according to Anthony A'Wood, 3,000 
students. Its Charter was granted by King John ; but the act of incorporation 
by which its privileges were ultimately defined was the statute 13th Elizabeth, 
passed in 1570 ; and the statutes of the University were reduced to a code in 
1638, under the chancellorship of the famous Archbishop Laud. The colleges 
at Oxford are distinct from the University, though represented in it, and subject 
to its statutes, which relate to matters of study, &c., common to all the colleges. 
There are 19 Colleges and 6 Halls (doing collegiate work) in the University ; 
and each College or Hall has its own endowment and regulations. According 
to the report of the English University Commissioners, by Hey wood, the smallest 
number of students entering any one college was 1 ; the largest number (in New 
College) was 58 ; the average number of students entering each of the 24 
colleges and halls was' 18. The aggregate number of students entering all the 
Colleges and Halls was 440. If is no part of the English University system that 
a great multitude of students should herd together in one college only ; but a 
noble and healthy emulation is maintained among a large number of indepen- 
dently and variously endowed colleges. The ordinary College account at Oxford 
including both the University and College fees of all kinds, — boarding, lodging 
washing, coals, and servants, — seldom exceeds £100 sterling per annum ; but 
students, for clothes, travelling, amusements, a»d various incidentals, rarely spend 
less than from £200 to £300 per annum, and sometimes more. 

2. The University of Cambridge. — ^The term University was first applied to 
Cambridge as early as 1227. Hallam thinks it was incorporated in 1229, the 
16th of Henry HI. The earliest formal Charter bears date, the 20th year of 
Edward I. ; but, like Oxford, its corporate privileges were finally defined by an 
Act passed in the 13th of Elizabeth. In the Cambridge University there are 
16 Colleges, the aggregate annual admission of students at which, according to 
the Report above referred to, was 499. The smallest number of students enter- 
ing any one College the last year reported was 4 ; the largest (at Trinity) was 
151 — average number of students entering each College was 31. Each College 
at Cambridge, as at Oxlbrd, has its own endowment — some much more wealthy 
than others. The necessary average expense of Collegiate education at Cam- 
bridge is about the same as at Oxford. 

3. The University of Durham was lounded by Act of Parliament in 1833, 
and incorporated by Hpyal Charter in 1837. 

4. The University of London^ founded in 183T, is simply a Senatorial Body pre- • 
scribing courses of Collegiate studies, . directing examinations, and conferring 
d^rees in Arts, Law and Medicine. University College, and King^s College, 
London, and upwards of 50 Colleges and institutions, most Of- them denoilaina- 
tional, throughout the United Kingdom, are affiliated to it, and their students 
receive their degrees from it. 
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4. — ^VOLUNTARY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES. 

With the present century commenced the era of voluntary associations and 
the wider diflusion of popular education in England. Yet the advocacy and 
efforts put forth seemed to be directed rather to the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor, than to the universal education of the people. Prior to that period, 
the subject had been mooted by individuals in advance of their times. Sir 
Thomas More, in his " Utopia," professedly intended to describe " the best 
state of a public weal," had hinted that '' all in their childhood be instructed ;" 
the author of the ''Wealth of Nations," had, in 1766, advocated the extension 
of the most essential parts of education to " the whole body of the people ;" but 
these were solitary sentiments in the works which contained them, and the 
authors stood almost alone in the expression of such sentiments. The earliest 
voluntary agenpy of popular education in England -^as the Church of England 
" Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge," founded in 1698 to aid in found- 
ing Charity Schools and in publishing and circulating useful books at a low 
price ; which, as early as 1741, had aided in founding more than 2,000 Church 
Charity Schools, and which has published several hundred millions of booka and 
tracts. In 1811 its School work was transferred to the "National Society, which 
received a Eoyal Charter in 1817. The Eeligious Tract Society, founded in 1799, 
soon became, as it has ever since continued, a potent agent in spreading know- 
ledge of the best kind. The Sunday School agency gave a powerfiil impulse not 
only to the religious instruction, but to the primary education of the lowest 
classes. The new methods of teaching introduced by Bell and Lancaster awak- 
ened much attention to the subject of educating the masses ; and the British and 
Foreign School Society, commenced a work of usefulness which they have been 
nobly pursuing to the present time. The " Benevolent Evening School Society" 
which established the first evening school for the gratuitous instruction of the 
sons of the labouring poor, in Bristol in 1806, accomplished much good, and 
prepared the way for the gradual extension of, and became merged into, the 
system of Mechanics' Institutes, through whose instinimentality upwards of 
250,000 adult persons in England, Ireland and Scotland have learned to read. 
Among the latest but not the least potent voluntaiy agencies for the education 
of the pool- is the system of Kagged Schools, commenced in 183T. 

But it were almost endless even to mention the various voluntary agencies 
and efforts devised and employed to instruct and elevate the lowest classes. It 
is, however, easy to see how far all these benevolent and diversified, though 
isolated efforts, fell short of a national organization and governmental system 
like that of Holland and Germany, for the education of the whole labouring 
population. Mr. Malthus, in his celebrated " Essay on Population," published 
in 1803, truly said : " We have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we 
have every reason to think have constantly tended to aggravate their misery. 
• But in their education, and in the cHrculation of those important pctlitical truths 
that most ue-.u-ly concern them, we have been miserably deficient. It is surely 
a great disgrace that the lower classes of the people in England should be left 
to a few Sunday Schools." 
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5.-— HISTOSKUL SKETCH OF PABLTAMEKTABT PBOOEBDnSTOS. 

The question of educating the labouring classes was first introduced into 
Parliament, the present century, by Mr. Whitbread, who, in 1807, proposed a 
plan in the House of Commons for '^ The exaltation of the character of the 
Labourer," by the establishment of Parochial Schools. The measure was very 
moderate, limiting the amount of education to be given to the merest minimum, 
— two years' schooling between the ages of seven and fourteen. Even this pro - 
posed mitigation of the ignorance of the labouring classes was successfully 
opposed ; some contending that it was monstrous to think of taxing the occupiers 
of land and houses in order that all the children of the country should be taught 
to read and write ; others arguing that the proposed two years' schooling tended 
to give the labouring classes an education above their condition. Mr. Whit- 
bread's bill was therefore not entertained. 

This was the year after the establishment of the national system of education 
in Holland, which I have described in a former part of this report (page 36-61), 
and which has been the means of rendering the labouring classes in Holland 
the best educated, and the most industrious in Europe, while the labouring 
classes in England are the least educated and the most ignorant, and multitudes 
of them vicious and degraded. Mr. Brougham (now Lord Brougham) was an 
early, and as he has long been, an earnest firiend to the education of the poor. 
As early as 1808, he assisted at the organization of the British and Foreign 
School Society; in 1810 and 1812 he contributed able articles to the Edinburgh 
Review on the subject ; and on the 21st of May, 1816 he moved in the House of 
Commons for the appointment of a Select Committee *' to enquire into the state 
of education of the lower orders of the Metropolis." He entered upon the 
duties of the committee with such zeal and industry, that in less than a 
month, 19th June, he submitted a report, which was speedily followed by fom* 
additional reports, which exposed the educational destitution of the Metropolis, 
the inefficiency of the public schools, and the misapplications of charity and 
various educational funds. In 1818, the committee was revived with more ex- 
tensive powers to enquire into the education of the lower orders throughout 
England, Wales and^Scotland, and, by construction, into educational charities, 
including the Universities and Great Public Schools. The result was three folio 
' volumes of statistics on the state of education throughout the whole Kingdom, 
and a plan for National Education, to be supported by the State, — ^proposing to 
include and improve the schools already established, and to harmonize the ad- 
ministration of the schools composed of children of all denominations with an 
admitted deference to the authority of the Church of England. The bills em- 
bodying this plan were introduced into Parliament in 1820, and created great 
excitement and much violent discussion between the different religious and 
political parties — so much so that the whole subject was postponed, and nearly 
fifteen years elapsed before its consideration was again resumed by parliament. 

But Mr. Brougham was more successful in drawing attention to the abuses 
of educational charities. Successive Committees and Commissions were ap- 
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pointed to exftmiite into them, imtU ih^ reportB filled 33 foUo volumes, extend- 
ing to 28,840 charities, and the work yet nnfinished. The total value of the 
charities reported on was estimated in 1850 at seventy-five million pounds ster- 
ling^ and the annual income at £1,209,395. By the publicity thus given to the 
management of these charities, the income of them has doubled, and is esti- 
mated as likely to amount to £4,000,000, or $20,000,000 per annum — a vast 
contribution, under proper management, to the education of the people. 

In 1833, on motion of Lord Kerry, another educational enquiry was under- 
taken into the existing means of education for the poorer classes, and an annual 
grant^ of £S!0,000 or $100,000 was voted by the House of Commons, on motion 
of Lord Althorp, for the building of school-houses for the poor in England and 
Wales, under the direction of the Lords of the Treasury — as a supplement and 
encouragement to the National (Church) Society, and the British and Foreign 
School Society. In the following year, 1834, another Committee was appointed 
by the Commons " to make enquiries into the present state of education in Eng- 
land and Wales, and into the application and effects of the grant made in the 
last session for the erection of school-houses, and to consider the expediency of 
farther grants in aid of education." This Committee reported the Minutes of 
evidence taken before them respecting schools in connection with the National 
Church, and British and Foreign School Societies, and the School systems of 
Prussia, France, Ireland, and Scotland, together with the views of distinguished 
educationists, — ^such as Lord Brougham, Doctor Julius, Professor Pillans, and 
others. 

The following year, 1835, Lord Brougham brought the subject of national 
education before the House of Lords, by moving a series of resolutions, which 
he advocated with great earnestness and ability, but on which no action was 
taken. Again in 1836, Lord Brougham brought two bills into the House of 
Lords, revived and eloquently advocated them in 1837 and in 1838, but without 
success. 

6. — ^LORD BBOUGHAM's WABNINO TO THE LAWGIVEK8 OF ENGLAND. 

The defeat of Lord Brougham's efforts to establish a system of^ national edu- 
cation was followed by a published letter from him to the Duke of Bedford, in 
which his lordship advised the friends of a system of national education to 
unite in support of the contemplated Government nxeasure to aid schools 
established by different religious denominations, as the only practicable scheme 
which there was any chance of carrying. This is the origin of the present sys- 
tem of Parliamentary grants to schools of different religious denominations in 
England for the education of the labouring classes. Lord Brougham, in his let- 
ter to the Duke of Bedford, denounces in words of burning indignation, the 
" sectarian animosity " and " factious rage " which had defeated every scheme 

* A similar grant of £10,000 was made for the same purpose in Scotland. See pp. under 
the head of Scotland. The sum of £4,328 had been granted in 1831 to the Commissioners of 
National Bducatron in Irelaad*-the commoacement of the Irish National system. See page , 
under the head of Ireland, 
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«ud proposal for m independent system of National education. But he oansoks 
himself with the reflection, — " The ignorance of the people, the origin of all 
the worst ills that prey upon our social system, has become at length the object 
of L^islatire regard, and I defy the constituted authorities of this free coun- 
try to delay much longer in applying the appropriate cure by eradicating a 
disease as easily cured as it is fatal if n^lected.'' 

His Lordship concludes in the following earnest words of warning and appeal 
— ^words to which subsequent events and the present advanced age* of the noble 
writer give a peculiar interest, and which are not without their moral in Canada 
as well as in England : 

" Lawgivers of England 1 I charge ye, have a care I Be well assured, that 
the contempt lavished for centuries up(m the cabals of Constantinople, where 
the Council disputed on a text, while the enemy, the derider of all thdr texts, 
was thundering at the gates, wiU be as a token of respect compared with the 
loud shout of universal scorn which all mankind in all ages will s^id up against 
you/ if you stand still and suffer a far deadlier foe than the Turcoman, — suffer 
the parent of all evil, all falsehood, all hypocrisy, all discharity, all self^eeking, 
— him who covers over with pretexts of conscience the pitfalls for the souls on 
which he preys, — ^to stalk about the fold, lay waste its inmates — ^if you stand still 
and make no head against him, upon the vain pretext, to soothe your indolence, 
that your action is obstructed by rel%ious cabals — ^upon the fer more guilty 
speculati<Hi, that by playing a party game, you can turn the hatred of conflicting 
professors to your selfish purposes ! Let us hope for better things. Let us hope 
it through Bis might and under His blessing who commanded the little childien 
to be brought unto Him, and that none of any £unily of mankind should be 
forbidden ; of Him who has promised the choicest gifts of His Father's Eingdoxix 
to those who in good earnest love their neighbours as themselves." 

7. — PRIVY COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

In 1839, for the first time in the history of England, a Speech from the Throne 
recommended Parliament to do something for the '' religious education of the 
poor ;" and towards the close of the Session, Lord John Bussell, in a letter to 
the President of the Privy Council, communicated the desire of the Queen, that 
five members of the Council, namely, himself, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary for the Home Department, and the Master 
of the Mint, should form a Committee of Council on Education for the consider- 
ation of all matters affecting the education of the people. 

This was the origin of the Privy Council Committee on Education — ^the body 
under whose sole authority all the regulations in respect to the education of the 
labouring classes and the distribution of the Parliamentary grants for education, 
have been made from 1839 to the present time. The Committee selected as its 
Secretary and chief officer an experienced and able educationist, in the person of 
Dr. James Philip Kay, now Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. Dr. Kay, as early 

*Wliile this report was passing through the press, the inteUigence of Lord Brongham^s death 
arrived. 
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as 1832, published an elaborate Essay on the ^^ Moral and Physical Condi- 
tion of the working classes employed in the Cotton Manufactories of Manchester." 
In 1836, as Assistant Poor Law Commissioner in the Norfolk and Suffolk district, 
he submitted to that Board a report on the evils of the system of apprenticeship 
education under the old Poor Law ; and in 1888, he submitted a plan for the 
proper training of pauper children and on district schools," — ^which was made 
the basis of a system for reorganizing and improving the management of this 
class of schools. In 1839, Dr. Kay was appointed to the Superintendence of 
the Metropolitan District, with the special charge to improve the schools in 
workhouses. To qualify himself better for a work so important, he visited and 
made himself acquainted with the best methods of school teaching and manage- 
ment as practised in Holland, Belgium, France, and Scotland ; and, at large 
pecuniary sacrifice and by great labour, he planned and put into successfal 
operation a training school for teachers at Battersea. Dr. Kay was therefore 
admirably qualified for the duties of Secretary to the Privy Council Committee 
of Education — an office the duties of which he discharged with great zeal and 
ability for ten years, and in which he laid the foundation of the present system 
of elementary education carried on under the authority of the Committee. In 
1848, Dr. Kay received a legacy from a person by the name of Shuttle «vorth, 
whose name, by Royal permission, he assumed. In 1849, he resigned his office 
on account of shattered health, and was knighted by the Queen for his services 
in the cause of popular education — ^the first example of such a distinction for such 
services. Dr. Kay was succeeded as Secretary of the Committee of Council 
on Education by E. K. W. Lingen, Esq., A.M., — a barrister, and a gentleman 
of excellent qualifications for the office, and who still continues t6 discharge its 
duties with great tact and ability. 

The Committee of Council adopted and published a Code of Regulations 
anajagous to our School Law and instructions, but subject to such modifications 
as the Committee might think proper to make from time to time. It was pro- 
posed to give aid on certain conditions ; to erect school-houses ; to support Ele- 
mentary Schools for the labouring classes, and Normal Schools for the training of 
teachers and students attending them ; to assist in procuring supplies of books, 
apparatus and school fittings at reduced prices ; to provide for the inspection of 
the Normal and Elementary Schools ; to augment the salari.es of teachers, &c., 
&c. But no correct idea can be formed of this system without perusing the 
Code of Regulations according to which it is administered; and as it is desirable 
in reviewing and consolidating our own Canadian School System, to understand 
that which has been adopted in the Mother Country, I append to this historical 
statistical epitome the Hevised Code^ which, after various modifications, was 
adopted and and published in 1867 for the management of Elementary Schools 
in England and Scotland. 

In the meantime the nature and extent of the work carried on under this Code 
may be conceived to some extent from the following statistics. 
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The following table shows the number of legally qualified teachers, assistant 
teachers, and pupil teachers, and their Denomimations : — 
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8. — ^NOBHAL 8CHOOL8 IK XNaLAlO) AND 800TLAKD. 

Normal SchooU. — There are 48 Nonnal Schools to which Model or practising 
Schools are attached. The students remain in the Normal Schools about three 
years, -and thus receive there the greater part of their education, and not their 
professional training only, as with us. The students there pay part of the ex- 
penses of their training. The Normal Schools are supported chiefly by Parlia- 
mentary Grants, but partly by lock! endowments, subscriptions, fees, collections 
and donations. The following are the denominations of the Normal Schools, 
with the number of students, the amount of the Annual Parliamentary Grant 
to each denomination of Normal Schools ; the whole annual expense of each, 
and the whole amount of Parliamentary Grants to each class from 1839 to 1866 ; 

1. Church of England, 28; male, 15; female, 13. Male students, 638: 
female students, 770. Annual Government Grant, £43,947 : whole annual ex- 
pense, £69,484. Amount of Parliamentary Grants since 1842, £704,177. 

2. British and loreign School Society, 3; male, 2; female, 1. Male 
students, 90; female students, 100. Annual Grant, £5,963; whole annual 
expense, £7,497. Amount of Government Grants since 1842, £78,062. 

3. WeaUyans, 2 (or 1 male and 1 female department) ; male students, 66 ; 
female students, 62,. Annual Grant, £4,203 ; whole annual expense, £6,087. 
Amount of Government Grants since 1852, £53,166. 

4. Home and Colonial School Society, Female students, 140. Annual Grant, 
£4,266; whole annual expense, £5,493. Amount of Parliamentary Grants 
since 1839, £53,131. 

5. Boman Catlu>lic, 3; male, 1; female, 2. Male students, 29; female 
students, 73. Annual Grant, £3,226; whole expense, £4,783. Amount of 
Parliamentary Grants since 1852, £41,302. 

6. Church of ScoHandj 4 (or 2, with a male and female department in each); 
male students, 100 ; female students, 99. Annual Grant, £6,018 ; whole annual 
expense, £7,108. Amount of Parliamentary Grants since 1844, £104,253. 

7. JPVee Chv/rch of Scotland^ 4 (or 2 with male and female departments in 
each) ; male students, 99 ; female students, 130. Annual Grant, £6,690 ; whole 
annual expense, £8,924. Amount of Parliamentary Grants since 1849, £119,- 
548. ' • 

8. Episcopal Church of Sootldmd>, 2 ; male, 1 ; female, 1 ; Male students, 13 ; 
female students, 6. Annual Grant, £556. whole expense, £861. Amount of 
Parliamentary Grants since 1848, £5,346. 

The whole amount granted by Government for the support of Normal Schools 
tor 1866, was £74,873. The whole amount expended for their support during; 
the year, was £102,693. The whole amoimt granted by Parliament in support 
of Normal Schools between the years 1839 and 1866, inclusive, was £1,206,229,, 
or $6,031,145. 
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The sums above mentioned are granted and expended in support of Normal 
Schook alone, and do not include the grants made to support the South Kensing- 
ton School of Art and Science, and the elementary schools generally. 

I 

9.— OTHER 8GHOOI4S AND EDTTOATIONAL AOENdES. 

Sehool of Sciencs and Art at South Kenaiiigton, — The premises for this 
Establishment were, at the instance of the late Prince Consort purchased, and 
the buildings partly erected out of the surplus of the funds of the first Universal 
Exhibition held in London in 1S51. A very extensive Educational Museum, has 
been established, and a School of Science and Art on a large scale, with branch 
Schools of Design in the principal cities and towns o^ the Kingdom, to the great 
improvement of practical art, and to the extension of a taste for the Fine Arts 
generally. The Parliamentary Grant made for this purpose, called the " Science 
and Art Department," amounted in 1865-6 to £161,841. 

The Parliamentary Chant for Public Elementary Education^ embracing the 
Normal Schools, but not including the Department of Science and Art, amounted 
^in 1865-6, to the large sum of £698,078. Of this sum, the Church of Eng- 
land received about 82 per cent, or upwards of four fifths. 

The nnmher of Schools under inspection in 1866, was 13,586 — increase of 6.36 
on the preceding year — a very small increase indeed for such an immense ex- 
penditure. The number of pupils present at inspection was 1,287,604 — increase 
41,549. The a/oerage attendance was 1,082.055 — increase 24J310. ^ 

It is clear from these retnms, that the increase of the labouring classes must 
be far greater than the increased attendance at Schools, in a country where the 
births are reported to exceed the deaths, by one thousand per day. 

10. — INSPECTION AND CJOUBSE OF INSTKUCnON. 

The system ot Inspection costs £49,459 per annum. A new system has been 
introduced within the last three years. It is minute and thorough, and on its 
results depend the amount of grant to each school. There are six Standards of 
attainment prescribed in article 48 of the ^^ Eevised Code," as follows : 
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STANDARD IV. 
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Arlthmetie.. 
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But in none of these six standards, is Grammar, or Geography, or History, or 
Algebra, or Geometry, or Bookkeeping, included. For the several conditions on 
which aid is granted to the schools, see the Eevised Code from Articles 38 to 56 
inclusive, pp. 123-127. The system of inspection is most efficient and very fair 
in ascertaining the progress and attainments of pupils ; but it does not appear in 
the least calculated to aid the teacher, either by example or suggestion. One 
object of the Revised Code was, as stated in the Report, " to compel teachers 
to attend to their scholars generally, and not mainly to the most clever or regular 
among them," but it appears to me, that it is calculated also to limit the range 
of subjects of teaching very much, since reading, writing and arithmetic alone 
are recognized as the basis of apportionment to the schools ; and there seems to 
be great deficiency in knowledge even in these subjects. The Privy Council 
Committee remark as follows in their Report for 1866 : " The general results 
of the individual examinations under the Revised Code still continue to show too 
backward a state of instruction. Only 664,005 day scholars were qualified by 
attendance (200 times within the year at the same school), and were judged by 
the managers to be qualified by Wtainments for examination at all, (i. «., under 
any one of the standards), 803,177 were qualified by age. The difference 17.3 
per cent.,, marked either interruption in attendance, or hopeless failure in in- 
struction. Only 161,773 were presented, and only 97,364 passed without 
failure above Standard III., where 264,231 being over 10 years of age ought to 
have done so, had the first standard been mastered in the seventh year, the 
second standard in the eighth, and so on. The difference, 63.1 per cent., or 
nearly two-thirds, marks children passing out of school to work, with less of 
elementary knowledge than Standard IV. denotes." 

11. — SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Salaries of Teachers. — The Report says: " The table compiled from schools 
inspected, gives £87 3s. ($435 75) as the average receipts of 6,042 certificated 
schoolmasters, of whom 3,654 were living rent free besides. If then, notwith- 
standing this fact, the Colleges for masters are but two-thirds full, the cause must be 
sought in that demand for labour which is everywhere raising wages, and which 
naturally aflfects soojiest si^ch professions as offer to ft ftndjority of tfeose who 
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follow them, moderate competency epread over a whole life rather tfii^ high 
N present pay, or great prizes to a fortunate few. As experience accumulates, 
the more sober, biit more certain callings recover themselves ; and so, donbtlesB, 
it will be with schoolmasters in time, subject always to the question, whether 
the cheaper labour of schoolmistresses is not likely to be found sufficient in a 
large, if not the larger, part of the country, which remains to be provided with 
education." The Report, states; in another place, that " The minimum of saltay 
of a certificated mistress may be set down as a guaranteed receipt of £40 ($200) 
per annum, with a furnished house or lodgings." 

12. — ^PBESKNT CONDmON OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 

. Parishes mthout Schools. — ^By the same Report of the Committee of Council 
it appears that "At the end of 1866, of the 14,877 parishes or-other places in 
England separately maintaining their own poor, there were but 31 with more 
than 5,000 inhabitants in which schools have not been aided with annual grants ; 
but there were 837, with more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 inhabitants, 1,766 
with more than 500 and less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 7,780 with less than 
500 inhabitants ; making in all 10,404 parishes not aided by grants. Th^ 
11,635 parishes with less than 1,000 inhabitants contained together a population 
of more than 4,000,000 at the last census and 2,099 of these parishes only (3 
in 11) had any share in the annual Parliamentary grant * for the promotion of 
education among the labouring classes.' " 

It is a most painful fact that, under the operations of an elementary school 
system which was inaugurated in 1839, administered at an annual expense of 
£70,000, and invQlving an annual expenditure of nearly £800,000, there should 
be 10,404 parishes in England still unreached and not benefited to the amount 
of a farthing by the system. James Cowan, Esq., LL. D., of Scotland, in his 
written evidence to the Royal Commissioners, 1867, remarks : " The Privy Council 
system offers advantages only to those who^ can help themselves, while it leaves 
those districts which most require assistance wholly unprovided for. This remark 
applies with equal force to remote Highland parishes and poor districts in our 
large towns." The Reverend M. Mitchell, A. M., inspector of Church of Eng- 
land Schools for East London and North Middlesex, remarks, in his report to 
the Privy Council Committee for 1866, that " A clergyman interesting himself 
much in educational matters has lately put forward a statement that there are 
150,000 children in London not^ imder any instruction. A controversy has 
arisen as to the fact, upon which it is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any satis- 
factory statistics." The fact that such a statement is made on such authority 
and cannot be successfully controverted, presents a deplorable state of educa- 
tional neglect and destitution in the very metropolis of the British empii-e. 
And where instruction is 'given it is very limited in duration, and therefore 
cannot amount to anything like a proper common school education, Mr, 
Inipector Waddington says, in the sjame report, that ^' a subject of real regret 
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is the fact that in the annual grant] schools of all denominations throughout 
England and Wales, no less than 60.99 per^cent. of the scholars have been in 
school less than two years ; 39.8 per cent, less even than one year. 

Joseph Kay, Esq., M. A., Barrister-at-Law, and late Travelling Bachelor of 
the Cambridge University, to investigate the educational systems of the conti- 
nent, published an elaborate work of two volumes in 1860, on " The social con- 
dition of the people of England and Europe." At the close of his second 
volume, Mr. Kay gives " a short summary of the present state of primary in- 
struction in England and Wales, as collected from the reports of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, of the Commissioners of Enquiry in Wales, of the National Society," 
&c., &c. The following are the first three items of this summary : 

" 1. It has been calculated that there are, at the present day, in England and 
Wales, nearly 8,000,000 persons who cannot read and write. 

" 2. Of all the children in England and Wales, between the ages of five and 
fourteen, more than half are not attending school. 

" 3. Even of the class of Farmers, there are great numbers who cannot read 
and write." 

I adduce these fact to show the utter inefficiency of the system thus far 
established, aiid the measures thus far adopted to educate the labouring classes, 
or even to keep pace with their numerical increase ; to show the impotence of 
even prodigal liberality on the part of parliament, and the utmost vigilance of 
executive administration, to educate the mass of the people without making their 
education a charge upon the landed and other property of the nation, and without 
combining the interest and resources of all classes in each locality by local tax 
and management for the education of aU the youth in that locality. In this 
most important feature of a nation's mission Bj^d interest, the history of England 
during the present century presents a distressing contrast to that of other Pro- 
testant countries of Europe. " It was from the German States (says the author 
of a work, entitled Recent Measures for the Promotion of Education m Eng- 
land^ that the influence of advancing civilization spread ^ito Switzerland- 
Sweden, Denmark and Holland. The wars which succeeded the French revolu- 
tion, kept back for a time the educational institutions of these States ; yet even 
under a foreign yoke, and in the confdsion consequent on rapid political changes, 
a gradual progress was made ; every interval of quiet was, in Germany and 
Prussia, applied to the reparation of the consequences of foreign invasion ; and 
the peace was no sooner proclaimed, than the government of every Protestant 
State on the continent sought to rescue the people from the demoralization 
consequent on a disorganizing war, and to prepare the nieans of future defence in 
the development of the moral force of the people. Englaad alone appears in 
this respect to have misunderstood the geniup of Protestantism. With the 
wealthiest and most enlightened aristocracy, the richest and the most influential 
church, and the most enterprising middle class, her lower orders are, as a mass, 
more ignorant and hss Qivilized than those of anjr other large Protestant ppt^ntry 
in Europe,'^ 
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18. — ^BEVlflED BDrOAnOKAL CODE OF GBEAT BftTTAlN. 

The fdllbwifig is the jR&insed Oode (1867) of MintUes and BeguUMom of the 
Cdfnmfittee qf ths Privy OouncU an Education %in England. 

Preliminary Chapter, 

1. A Bum of money is ammaUy granted by Parliament for Public Education 
in Great Britain. 

2. This sum is administered by an establishment called the Education 
Department. 

3. The head of the Education Department is the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, assisted by a member of the Privy Council, who is called the Vice-President 
of the Committer on Education, and who acts under the direction of the Lord 
President, and for him in his absence. 

4. The object of the grant is to promote the education of children belonging 
to the classes who support themselves by manual labour. 

6. The means consist in aiding voluntary local exertion, under certain con 
ditions, to establish or maintain schools, which are either : 

(a.) For the instruction of children {d4m6ntary) : or 

(6.) For training schoolmasters an^ schoolmistresses (normal). 

6. In elementary schools, the children attend from the homes of their pai'ents, 
and charge is taken of them during the school hours only. 

7. In Normal Schools, entire charge is taken of the students. 

8. Every school aided from the grant must be either : 

(a.) A school in connexion with some recognized religious denomina- 
tion; or 

(J.) A school in which^ besides secular instruction, the Scriptures are 
read daily from the authorized version. 

9. Aid to establish schoob is given by grants towards the cost of building, 
enlarging, improving, or fitting up, elementary school-rooms and dwellings for 
elementary teachers. 

Aid is not given to establish Normal Schools. 

10. Aid to maintain schools is given by grants to the Managers conditional upon 
the attendance and proficiency of the scholai's, the qualifications of the teachers, 
and the state of the schools. 

11. The aid given to maintain schools is known as "Annual Grants," being 
annually payable, at a fixed time, to each school allowed to receive them. 

12. No grants are made to schools which are not open to inspection by In- 
Bpectoi-s appointed by Her Majesty in Council on the representation of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

13. The Committee of Council consults the religious or educational bodies 
which are mentioned in Article 80, before making representations to Her Majesty 
for the appointment of inspectors to visit schools in connerion with those several 
bodies. 



14. The inspectors do not interfere with the religions kistruotiofl, discipline, 
or management of schools, but are employed to verify the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions on which grants are made, to collect information, and to report the results 
to the Committee of Oouncil. 

1&. No annual grant is paid, except on a report from the inspector, after a 
periodical visit, showing that the conditions of the grant have been fulfilled. 

16. The Committee of Council, at the time of agreeing to make annual grants 
to a school,,* informs the managers in what month to look for the inspector's an- 
nual visit. This month remains the same from year to year, unless the Com- 
mittee of Council informs the managers of a change. The inspector gives notice 
of the day of his visit beforehand to the managers. 

17. Annual grants are issued to each school only once per annum. . The year 
for this purpose is reckoned as ending with the last day (inclusive) of the month 
preceding that fixed for the inspector's annual visit. 

18. Schools which have received aid for building, but are not receiving annual 
grants, are inspected as often as the periodical inspection of the schools receiving 
annual grants permits. 

10. The managers of schools fulfilling the conditions of Articles 4, 6 and 8, 
may apply for the benefit of Article 18, without having received, or applying 
for, any grant.' 

20. The duration of the period, over which the right of inspection extends, 
depends upon the degree of permanency of the object for which the grant is 

made. 

(a.) If the grant is made for erecting, enlarging, or improving a school 

the right of inspection is secured by a clause inserted in, or endorsed, 
upon, the school deed, and is co- extensive with the interest conveyed by 
that deed. 

(J.) If the grant is annual only, the inspector's visit may at any time 
be declined by the managers, on forfeiting the grant depending upon it. 

21. No undertaking must be commenced in general reliance upon the aid to 
be obtained from the Parliamentary grant. Separate applications, in the form 
of proposals, must, in the first instance, be addressed to the Secretary, Commit- 
tee on Education, Council Office, London, S. W. 

Full instructions are thereupon issued according to the particulars of the ap- 
plication. ' 

The promoters, or managers, must appoint one of their own body to act as 
correspondent with the Education Department. Teachers cannot act as cor- 
respondents for the schools iii which they are employed. 



Chaptei* /. — Grants to establish Elementally Schools. 

22; Building, — Aid is not granted to build new elementary schools unless 
their Lordships are satisfied — • . 

(a.) That there is a sufficient population of the laboiulng class which 
requires a school in the vicinity, 
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(h.) That the religioxiB denomination of the new school is suitable to 
the families relied upon for supplying scholars. 

(c.) That the school is likely to be maintained in efficiency. 

(d.) That the buildings, at the time of application, have not been begun 
or contracted for, and that no trust deed has been executed; 

23. The grants made by the Committee of Council for building, enlarging, 
improving, or fitting up elementary schools, are not to exceed any pne of the 
following limits, viz : — * 

\%t ZimiL-^The total amount voluntarily contributed by proprietors, 
residents, or employers of labour in the parish where the school is situ- 
ated, or within a radius of four miles from -the school. Such contribu- 
tions may be in the form of 

(a.) Individual subscriptions ; 

(J.) Collections in churches or chapels in the same parish, or with- 
, in the distance of four miles from the school; 

((?.) Materials, at the price allowed for them by the contractor, or 
at which sold off; 

{d.) Sites given without valuable consideration, (the value to be 
certified by two professional surveyors) ; 

\e,) Cartage (the value to be certified by the parochial surveyor of 
roads). 
2nd Limit. — 2*. ^d. per square foot of internal area in new school- 
rooms and cl^s-rooms. 
* Zrd Limit. — 65/. for each teacher's residence. 

24. The site, plans, estimates, specifications, title, and trust deed, must be 
previously approved by the Committee of Council. 

25. The balance of expenditure which is not covered by the voluntary local 
contributions and by the public gi'ant^ taken together, may be made up from, any 
other sources that are available, such as the proceeds of endown^ent, or subscrip- 
tions which are not local. 

26. Grants are not made for rooms intended to be used on Sundays only; or 
for rooms under places of worship ; or to pay off debts for buildings ; or in 
consideration of former expenditure for building; or for maintenance of build- 
ings ; or for improving or fitting up schools which have already received the 
maximupa amount allowable under Article 23. 

27- The extension of the area of existing school-rooms to receive more 
scholars, and the addition of teachers' dwellings to existing school-rooms are 
treated pro tanto as new cases under Article 23. 

28. No application can be entertained if the approved estimate (Article 34) 
falls below 20Z. in small rural schools (Article 133), or 50^, ip other schools. 
'I he Site.— 29. The site must be— 
(a.) In eostent, 

Not less than 1,200 square yard$, 



— ■ 1 
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(b.) In sUtuiiionj 

1. Not unhealthy, or noisy. 

2. Within convenient distance from the homes of the scholars, 
(c.) Intenv/te^ 

Fee simple (Acts 4 & 5 Vict. c. 38, and 12 & 13 Vict. c. 49.) 

(1.) Without incumbrance, or rights reserved over the surface. 
(2.) Eelates to reservation of minerals. 
(3.) Eelates to powers of leasing, sale or re-entry. 
(4.) Leaseholds are not admissible, if fee simple can be ob- 
tained. The term must not be less than 99 years, and there 
must be no 'onerous covenants, or more than nominal rent. 
(5.) Cop^olds must be enfranchised. 
The Trust Deed. — 30. The trust deed must declare the premises to be granted 
in trust for the education of the poor, and for no other purpose whatever. 
(31 and 82 relate also to the trust deed.) 

33. The plans (with specification and estimate), when approved and sealed, 
may be returned to the promoters for use, but must be lodged in the Education 
Office before a grant is paid. 

Payment of Orants for Imlding^ enlarging^ improving and fitting up eU-' 
mentary Schools. — 34. The amount of the grant is not announced until after the 
draft trust deed and plans have been sealed. 
.35. The grant must be accepted or declined within 14 days. 

36. The grant is paid on presentation of a certificate (with balance sheet 
annexed), by the Building and Managing Committees of the school, setting 
forth that the building and conveyance are completed, and that the money in 
Mand, raised by absolute donations will, when added to the grant, meet all 
claims, and finally close the account. 

37. Grants under £50 are treated as lapsed, if unpaid at the end of nine 
months, and grants above £50 at the end of eighteen months, from the date of 
announcing them. 

Cha/pter II. — Grants to Maintain Schools. 

Part I — Elementary Schools — Section. /. — Annual Grants conditional upon 
the nu?nher and proficiency of the Scholars, the number and qualifications of 
the Teachers, and the state of the Schools. — 38. Schools may meet three times 
daily.; viz., in the morning, afternoon, and evening. 

39. Schools which do not meet more than once daily cannnot receive grants. 

40. The managers of schools may claim at the end of each year, defined by 
Article 17 : 

(a.) The sum of 4s. per scholar according to the average number in attend- 
ance throughout the year at the morning and afternoon meetings, not 
being less than 400, of their school, and 2s. 6d. per scholar according 
to the average number dn attendance throughout the ye^r ftt the evening 
meetings, not being less tbao 40, of their school. 
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. (J.) For eviery echolar who has attended more than 200 mofiung or afternoon 
meetings of their school : 

1. If more than six years of age 8s., subject to examination 

(Articlfe48.) • 

2. If under six years of age, and present, except in united schools 

(Article *138a), on the day of the examination, 6s. 6d., subject 
to a report by the inspector that such children are instructed 
suitably to their age, and in a manner not to interfere with 
the instruction of the older children. 
(c.) For every scholar who has attended more than 24 evening meetings of 
their school 5s., subject ta examination. ^ 

*40i. The average number of scholajrs in attendance for any period is found 
by adding together the attendances (Article 41) of all the scholars for the same 
period, and dividing the sum by the nimaber of times the school has been open 
within the same period ; the quotient is the average number in attendance. 

41. Attendance at a morning or afternoon meeting may not be reckoned for 
any scholar who has been under instruction less than two hours, or attendance 
at an evening meeting for any scholar who has been under instruction less than 
one hour and a half. • 

42. Evening attendances may not be reckoned with morning or afternoon 
attendances in making up the prescribed minimum of 200 or 24 attendances. 

48. Evening attendances may not be reckoned for any scholar under 12 years 
of age. 

44. Every scholar attending more than 200 times in the moming or afternoon, 
for whom 8s. is claimed, forfeits 2s. 8d. for failure to satisfy the inspector in 
reading, 2s. 8d. in writing, and 2s. 8d. in arithmetic (Article 48). » 

*44i. Evening schol^^ may be examined by the inspector at the time of his 
visit (Article 16), or, when more convenient, at another time under the direc- 
tion of the managers (Articles 142-9). 

46. Ever^ scholar attending more than 24 times in the evening for whom 5s. 
is claimed forfeits Xs. 8d. for failure to satisfy the inspector in reading. Is. 8d. in 
writing, and Is. 8d. in arithmetic (Article 48). 

46. Every scholar for whom the grants dependent upon examination are 
claimed must be examined according to one of the following standards, and must 

. not be presented for examination a second time according to the same or a lower 
8tandard.t ^ 

47. Under any Half Time Act, 100 attendances (Article 41) qualify individual 
scholars for the grant offered by Article 40, J : — 

(a,) Upon examination. 

(5.) Without examination, after they have passed according to the highest 
standard, but continue to attend school under the Act 

• Thus numbered, in order to preserve (for purpo^ea o? reference and quotation) the numbering 
of such Articles as are not substantially altered, ^ -lu^xm^ 

t bee Supplementary Rules, page 24. 
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^4?^ In calculating (Article 40^) the ayerage number in attendance, the 
attendances (Article 41) of half time scholars reckon for no more than those of 
other scholars. 

48. Contains the table of standards as on pages 116-117. 

49. The grant may either be withheld altogether or reduced for causes arising 
out of the state of tiie school. 

' 50. The inspector does not proceed to examine scholars in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic for the grant, until he has first ascertained that the state of the school 
does not require it to be withheld. 

51. The grant is withheld altogether, — 

(a.) If the school be not held in a building certified by the inspector to be 
healthy, properly lighted, drained and yentilated, supplied with offices 
and containing in the principal school-room at least 80 cubical feet of 
internal space for each child in average attendance. 

(J.) If the principal teacher be not duly certificated (Article 67) and duly paid. 
Teachers certificated before 31st March, 1864, and who haye not other • 
wise agreed with their employers, are duly paid if they receiye not less 
than three times the grant allowable upon their certificates in Articles 
64-5 of the Code of 1860, and they haye a first charge to the extent 
of this grant, being one-third of such due payment, upon the money 
receiyed by the managers, under Article 40, 

Mcceptions : — 

1. United schools (Article 136.) 

2. Infants, in a separate room, whose average number in attendance 

throughout the year (Article 17) does not exceed 40, and who 
form part of one school under a certificated teacher in the 
same premises. 

{e,) If the girls in the school be not taught plain needlework as part of the 
ordinary course of instruction. 

{d,) K the registers and accounts be not kept with sufficient accuracy to 
warrant confidence in the returns. 

{e.) If, on the inspector's report, there, appears to be any primd facie objec- 
tionf of a gross kind. A second inspection, wherein another inspector 
or inspectors takes part, is made in every such instance, and if the 
grant be finally withheld, a special minute is made and recorded of 
the case. ^ 

(/.) If three persons at least be not designated to sign the receipt for the 
grant on behalf of the school. 

52. The grant is reduced, — 

*Thii8 numbered in order to preserve (for purposes of reference find quotation) the numbering 
of such articles as are not substantially altered. 

tin Church of England Schools the Order in Council of ,10th August, 1840, and the instructions 
to inspectors relative to examination in religion, which are founded upon it, are ineluded under 
ihis paragraph. 
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{a,) By not less than one-tenth nor more than one-half in the Whole, upon the 
inspector's report, for faults of instruction* or discipline on the part 
of the teacher, or (after one year's notice) for failure on the part of the 
managers to remedy any such defect in the premises as seriously inter- 
feres with the efficiency of the school or to provide proper fumiturej 
books, maps, and other apparatus of elementary instruction. 

(J.) By sums of lOZ., for every 40 or 80, after the first 50, of the average 

number of scholars in attendance, unless there be either one pupil-teacher 

fulfilling the conditions of Articles 81-9 for every such 40 scholars, or 

one certificated or assistant teacher fulfilling the conditions of Articles 

I 67 and 91-3, respectively, for every such 80 scholars. 

The forfeiture is reduced from 101. to 51. if the failure to comply with 
these Articles be confined to the examination of a pupil-teacher 
(Article 88) ; but this reduction is made only once for the same pupil- 
teacher, and not in successive years for the same school. 
Pupil-teachers cannot be apprenticed in schools under teachers certi- 
ficated in the lower grade of the fourth class (Articles 181-2), or in 
united schools (Articles 135-140). 

((?.) By its excess above, — 

1. The amount of school fees and subscriptions ; or ) • .i ^ _ ^ ^ n a 

2. The rate of 15*. per scholar according to the ^^^ 7,^/™^ 

average number In attendance, ^ f by Article 17. 

{d.) By the amount of any annual endowment (Article 93*.) 

63. If the excess of scholars has arisen from increased attendance of children 

since the last settlement of the school staff (Articles 62, 63), the forfeiture pre. 

scribed by Article 52 (6), does not accrue. 
t63\ The reduction prescribed by Article 52 d is suspended, as long as the 

grant and the endowment together do not make a total sum exceeding the rate 

of 15«.per scholar according to the average number in attendence.in the year 

defined by Article 17. 

54. Pupil-teachers admitted before 30th June, 1862, and the masters or 
mistresses by whom they are instructed, have a second charge for their several 
stipends and gratuities so long as their service fulfils the conditions prescribed 
by the Code of 1860, upon the money received by the managers under Article 
40 ; and in case the money so received shall not be sufficient to meet the second 
charge upon it, the Committee of Council will add the sum requisite to make up 
the deficiency* 

55. In every school receiving^annual grants is to be kept, besides the ordinary 
registers of attendance,-^ 

(a.) A diary or log-book. 

(J.) A portfolio wherein may be laid all official letters, which should 
be numbered (1, 2, 3, &c.) in the order of their receipt. 

*In Clitirch of ^England Schools the Order in Goancil of 10th August, 1840, and the instructions 
to inspectors relative to examination in religion, which are founded upon it, are included under 
this paragraph. 

tXnus numbered, in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quotetion) the numbering 
of each Articles as are not sabstantialljr altered. 
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Diary <yt Log Book of School. — 56. The diary or log-book muBt be stoutly 
boimd and contain not less than 500 ruled pages. 

57/ The principal teacher must daily make in the log-book the briefest entry 
which will suflBice to specify either ordinary progress, or whatever other fact con- 
cerning the school or its teachers, such as the dates of withdrawals, commence- 
ments of duty, cautions, illness, &c., may require to be referred to at a ftiture 
time, or may otherwise deserve to be recorded. 

58. No reflections or opinions of a general character are to be entered in the 
log-book. 

59. No entry once made in the log-book may be removed or altered other- 
wise than by a subsequent entry. 

60. The inspector will call for the log-book at his annual visit, and will report 
whether it appears to have been properly kept throughout the year. 

61. The inspector will not write any report on the good or bad state oi the 
school in the log-book at the time of his visit, but will enter therein with his own 

hand the full name and standing {certificated teacher of the clae%^ or ^fupil- 

teacher of the year, or aesistant-teacher) of each member of the school 

establishment. The Inspector will not enter the names of pupil-teachers respect- 
ing whose admission the Committee of Council has not yet pronounced a 
decision. 

' 62. The summary of the inspector's report when communicated by the Com 
mittee of Council to the managers must be copied into the log-book by the 
secretary of the latter, who must also enter the names and description of all 
teachers to be added to, or withdrawn from, those entered by the Inspector, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Committee of Council upon the Inspectors report. 
The^secretary of the managers must sign this entry* * n 

63. The Inspect(^, betore making his entry of the school establishment in the 
following year, will refer to his own, entry made in the preceding year, and also 
to the entry which is required to be made by the secretary of the school, pursuant 
to Article 63, and he will inquire to see entries in the log-book accoimting for 
any subsequent change of the school establishment. 

*68'. A l<^-book must be kept in each united school (Article 140 i.) 

Section It. — Tectchere referred to in the precedim^ Section. — 64. The recog- 
nized classes of teachers ai'e^ — (a*) Certificated teachers. (J.) Pupil teachers. 
(c.) Assistant teachers. 

68. Lay persons alone can he recognized fts teachers in elelnentary schools. 

Certificated Teachers. — 66. Teachers, in brder to obtain certificates, must be 
exaifcdned (Article 130), and must undergo probation by actual service in school 
(Articles 73, 74). / 

♦ TliTj^ numbered, in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quoUlion) tte niimberm? 
of sucli Articles u art not 4aMtanti6lly altet#d. 



67. Certificates are of four clap&es. The fourth (low^dt) dads consists o^ sLii 
upper and lower grade (Article 131), and includes special certificate for teachers 
of infants (Article 122). No cwtificate is issued above the fourth class. 
Certificates are raised to the higher classes by good service only (Article 78.) 

MDamination — 68. Teachers are examined for certificates as means of distri- 
buting the Parliamentary grant to schools. The examinatipn is not open to 
candidates for piofessional diplomas only. 

^ 69. Examinations are held in December of each year at the several training 
schools under inspection (Article 119 and 128). The relative proficiency of 
the candidates according to examination is recorded upon their certificates, but 
does not affect the class of them (Article 67.) 

70. A syllabus, for male and female candidates respectively, of the course of 
study, may be had on application to the Committee of Council. 

71. The names of teachers desiring to be examined must be notified by the 
managers of their schools to the Committee of Coimcil before the first day of 
November preceding the examination. 

72. Candidates admissible to be examined for certificates must be, — 

{a.) Students in Normal schools under inspection (Articles 94, 119, and 
120-1) ; or, 

(J.) Teachers who, besides satisfying Articles 68 and 71, are upward^ 
of 22 years of age, and have either — 

1. Completed an engagement as pupil-teacher satisfactorily ; or 

2. Obtained at least two favorable reports with an interval of one 
year between them upon the school in which they are still employed. 

Prdbaii(m.-^7S. Candidates for certificates, after successfully passing thoir 
examination, undergo probation {that is to say), they must, as teachers continu- 
ously engaged in the same schools, obtain two favorable reports fi-om the 
inspector, with an interval of one year between them ; and, if t^e first of these 
reports be not preceded by service of thre^ months (at the least) gince the 
third examination, a report, at an interval of one year after the second report 
is required. 

74. One favourable report is sufficient after the examination, if the candidate, 
being contiiiuously engaged in the same school, has obtained two favorable re- 
ports in consecutive years immediately preceding the examination. 

75. Teachers under probation (Article 73-4) satisfy the conditions which 
require that schools be kept by cartific^te^ teachers. 

76. If the second (or third) report is favourable, a certificate of the fourth 
class is issued, and remains in force (unless recalled under articles 79, 80) for 
the next five years ; after which interval, it is open to revision, .according to the 
intermediate annual reports ; and so on after each further period of five years 
until the first class is reached. 

77. No teacher who has changed more than once from one school to another 
during ^e five years preceding revision, can be advanced to a higher class. 
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78. Be-^xamination is not permitted to candidates once passed, unless they 
fall nnder Article 131. 

Concurrence of Managers and Inspector. — 79. The managers mnst annually 
state whether the teacher's character, conduct, and attention to duty have been 
satisfactory, 

80. The inspector must annually re|)ort whether the teacher's school is effi- 
cient in organization, discipline and instruction. 

I^vipil'' Teachers. — 81. Pupil-teachers are boys or girls employed to serve in 
a school under inspection on the following conditions, namely : — 

{a.) That the school is reported by Her Majesty's Inspector to be — 

1. Under a duly certificated master or mistress (Articles 67 and 
131). 

2. Held in suitable premises. 

3. Well famished, and well supplied with books and apparatus. 

4. Divided into classes, and skilfully instructed. 

5. Tinder good discipline. 

6. Likely to be maintained dm-ing the period of engagement. 

(J.) Thai f he pupil-teachers be not less than 13 years (completed) ol 
/ age at the date {see marginal note 6) of their engagement. 

(c.) Be of the same sex as the principal teacher of the school, or de- 
partment of a school, in which they are employed ; but in mixed schools 
or departments of schools, under a master and mistress, female piipil- 
teachers may receive instruction out of school-hours from the master, on 
condition that the mistress be invariably present during the whole time 
that the lessons are being given by the master, who must be husband, 
father, son or brother of the mistress, and not both young and un-' 
married. 

(<?.) Be presented to the inspector for examination at ' th^ time and 
place fixed by his notice (Article 16). 

(«.) Pass the examination and produce the certificates specified in 
Article 88. 

{f) That the managers enter into an agreement in the prescribed 
form : — 
jf . B. — This agreement should be deposited with the school papers (Article 
55). The surety should have either an executed duplicate (which 
requires a second stamp), or at least a certified copy. The agree- 
ment exists only between the persons who sign it. If any of them 
are changed (by removal of ma/nag&rs^ or otherwise)^ forms and in- 
structions for a new agreement (with stamp) may be obtained upon 
application (Article 21) to the Committee of Council. 
82. The Committee of Council is not a party to the engagement, and confines, 
itself to ascertaining, on the admission of the apprentice and at the end of each 
year of the service. 
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Xa.) Whether the prescribed examination is passed before the In- 
spector. 

(J.) Whether the prescribed certificates are produced from the man' 

agers. 

83. Whatever other questions arise upon the engagement may be referred to 

the Committee of Council on Education (provided that all the parties agree in 

writing to be bound by the decision of thftir Lordships as final,) but, otherwise, 

must be settled like any other matter of hiring or contract. 

84:, Vacancies in the office of pupil-teacher, however occasioned, which occur 
in the course of any year (Article 17) must not be filled up until after the next 
examination by the Inspector. In the meantime, the candidate or candidates 
must be engaged by the week only as monitors, and the memorandum of agree- 
ment. Article 81 (/), must not be executed until after notice from the Com- 
mittee of Council (Article 62) to the managers that the conditions of admission 
to pupil teachership are fulfilled in ^ach case. 

85. Temporary monitors engaged by the week, pursuant to Article 84, for the 
supply of vacant pupil-teacherships during a current year (Article 17), satisfy 
Article 52 (J), provided that — 

(a.) A sufficient number of candidates to complete the requisite pro- 
portion of teachers to scholars pass the inspector's next examination for 
admission (Article 88) to permanent engagements ; and — 

(J.) The vacancies have not been occasioned by voluntary causes (i. e., 
causes for which any of the parties to the agreement can be held respon- 
sible) before the fourth year's examination has been passed. 

86. Except in the cases provided for by Article 85, each vacancy in a pupil- 
teachership during a current year (Article 17) works a forfeiture under Article 
52 (5.) 

87. The qualifications and certificates required of candidates for admission 
and of pupil-teachers in each year of their service are regulated by the Com- 
mittee of Council. 

89. Female pupil-teachers, before admission to apprenticeship, must produce 
a written attestation from the schoolmistress and managers that they possess 
reasonable competency as sempstresses ; and, at the annual examinations, must 
bring certified specimens of plain needlework to the inspector, together with a 
statement from the schoolmistress specifying whether they have been receiving 
practical instruction in any other kind of domestic industry. The inspector, at 
the time of examination, or afterwards, will obtain the opinion of some compe- 
tent person upon the merit of the needlewoi*k. 

Fupil'Teachers who have mccasrfvjjy completed their apprenticeship. — ^90. 
At the close of the apprenticeship pupil-teachers are perfectly free in the 
choice of employment. Any person properly interested in knowing the character 
of a pupil-teacher may apply to the Committee of Council for a testimonial, 
declaring that the pupil-teacher has successfdlly completed an apprenticeship ; 
or the pupil-teacher, if willing to continue in the work of education, may become 
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an assistant in an elementary school (Article 91), or may be examined as a can- 
didate for admission into a !N^onnal Sdiool (Articles 103-111), or may be pro- 
visionally certificated for immediate service in charge of small rural schools 
(Articles 132, 183). 

Assistant Teachers. — 91. Pupfl-teachers who can be certified, pursuant to 
Aarticle 90, to have completed their apprenticeship with credit, may serve as 
assistants in schook in place of pupil-teachers, without being required to be 
annually examined. But such assistants cease to fulfil the conditions of Article 
52 (J), if at any time the inspector reports them to be inefficient teachers, or it 
they fail to produce from the managers, and from the principal teacher, of their 
school, the same certificates of conduct, attention to duty, and obedience, as 
are required from pupil teachers. 

92. Vacancies caused by the withdrawal of assistants in the course of any 
school year (Article 17) must be supplied by the appointment of temporary 
monitors, pursuant to Articles 84, 85 ; but if another assistant, qualified ac- 
cording to Article 91, be appointed before the inspector's next examination, the 
temporary monitors who preceded such appointment are not required to be 
examined. 

98. Assistants are left entirely at liberty to make their own terms with their 
employers, both as to hours and wages. 

Section IIL — JEndowments. — *9SK An endowed school is one deriving 
income from property inalienably appropriated to it, or to education. 

*98*. Endowed schools, in order to be admissible to receive either grants or 
inspection, mustfuMl the conditions of Articles of 4, 6, and 8. 

*93^. Annual Grants (Article 40) to endowed schools are reduced by the 
amounts of their income (Article 52 d.) from endowment ; but the reduction is 
suspended as long as the grant and the endowment together do not make a total 
sum exceeding the rate of 15s. per scholar according to the average number in 
attendance in the year defined by Article 17 (* Article 53^). 

Part IL'—JSrarmal Schools. — Section I. — 94. A Normal School includes — 
(a.) A College, for boarding, lodging, and instructing candidates for 

the office of teacher in schools for the labouring classes ; and 

(J.) A practising department, in which such candidates may learn the 

exercise of their profession. 

95. No grant is made to a Normal School unless the Committee of Council i» 
satisfied with the premises, management and staff. 

96. No grant is made for building, enlarging, improving, or fitting up the 
premises of Normal Schools. 

^ThuB numbered in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quotation) the numbering 
of noli articles as are not substantially altered. 
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Section II. — Grcmis to Normal Sckoole.—9J, To the practiBiiig departments 
(Article 91, 6), the same annual grants* (Article 40) are made as to other ele- 
mentary schools fulfilling the conditions of Articles 4, 6, and 8. 

98. To the Colleges (Article 94, a), annual grants are made of £100, in five 
successive payments of £20 per annum for every master, and of £70 in five 
successive payments of £14 per annum for every mistress who, having beSn 
trained in them, during two years, has, since December, 1862, — 

(a.) completed the prescribed period of probation (Articles 73-6), and be- 
come qualified to receive a certificate in a school fulfilling the conditions 
of Articles 4, 6, and 8, or 94 ; or 

(J.) been reported by the proper department in each case to have completed 
a like period of good service as an elementary teacher in the Army or 
Eoyal Navy, or (within Great Britain) in Poor Law Schools, Certified 
Industrial Schools, or Certified Keformatories. 

99. Masters and mistresses who have been trained for one year only may 
obtain certificates after probation (Articles 73-6) upon the same terms as others; 
and five annual grants, of half the amount specified in Article 98, may be made 
for thejn to the Colleges in which they were trained, provided — 

(a.) they completed their training before 1st January, 1864 ; or 
(J.) are teachers of infants, having — 

1. received a complete and special course of training for that service in 

their Colleges, which must have been previously recognized by. the 
Committee of Council as providing such a coarse ; and 

2. undergone their probation (Article 73-6) in infant schools. 

100. The grants specified in the Articles 98-9 will not come into full opera- 
tion before the year commencing 1st January, 1868. Provisional arrangements 
for the years 1864-7 are included in Article 101. 

101. In January, 1864, was ascertained — 

{a.) What had been the average annual sum paid to each College on account 
of students examined in December, 1860-1-2, and of Queen's scholars 
certificated assistants, and lecturers resident in the years 1861-2-J. 
This sum remains consta/nt in the calciUations which foUow in this 
Article* 

(J. What number of teachers trained in it during two years, or during one 
year conformably to Article 99 (a), had, in 1863, become qualified, or 
been reported, as required by Article 98, or 99 (J). 

The annual grant to each College was — 
In 1864, four-fifths of the said average almual sum, together vdth£20 or £10 
(it the.case of females £14 or £7) for each teacher so qualified or rc-^ 
ported in 1863 ; 
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In 1865, three-fifths of the said average ammal Bum, togethsr vrith £20 or 
£10 (in the case of females £14 or £7) for each teacher so qualified oit 
reported in 1863-4. 

In 1866, two-fifths of the said average annual sum, together with £20 or 
£10 (in the ease of females £14 or £7) for each teacher so qualified or 
reported during the three years 1863-5. 

In 1867, the number will be ascertained of teachers so qualified or reported 
during the four years 1863-6; in 1868, the number during the five years 
1863-7. 

In 1867, the grant to eacn College will consist of one-fifth of the said average 
sum, together with £20 or £10 (in the case of females £14 or £7) for each 
teacher so qualified or reported during the four years 1863-6. 

In 1868, <rf£20 or £10 (in the case of females £14 or £7) for each teacher so 
qualified or reported during the five years 1863-7. 

In 1869, and in each subsequent year, the earliest year of the five will be 
replaced by the year last ended. 

102. The annual grant to each College, whether payable under Articles 98-9, 
or, until 1st January, 1868, imder the provisional arrangements specified in 
Article 101, must not exceed-^ 

(a.) 75 per cent, of the expenditure, certified in such manner as their 
Lordships may from time to time see fit to require, of the last preceding 
year ; or such proportionately larger sum as Article 102"^^ may allow. 

(J.) £50 for each male student, and £35 for each female student, in 
residence respectively, for continuous training throughout the year in 
which it is being paid. 

*102i. The number of students in continuous training mu^t not exceed, — 

(a.) In England and Wales^ the number of Students for whom accom- 
modation was provided in 1862. 

(6.) In Scotland, the actual number in training in 1862. 

*102*. The sum payable in each year, comformably to Article 102, is ascer- 
tained in January ; and out of this ascertained sum an instalment is paid for 
students examined in the 'preceding December (Article 119), according to the 
scale set forth in Article 102*, as soon as the result of that examination has been 
declared. The remainder of the said ascertained sum is paid in equal parts on 
31st March, 30th June, 30th September, and 31st December. 

*Thiis numbered, in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quotation) the numbering 
of articles not substantially altered. 
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*102s. He instalments payable under Article 102* in respect of each student 
examined are determined according to the following scale : 



AT THE END OF 




For Candidates 

placed by 
Examination in 
each Division. 



Instalment to be 

allows to College (in 

the Ckue of Females 

Two thiras of these 

Sunu.) 



^Section III. — Admission into Normal Schools. — 103. A competitive exami- 
nation of candidates for admission into each normal school is annually held at it 
in December, by one or more of the inspectors during the week following the 
examination for certificates (Article 119). 

104. The examination extends to the subjects required at the end of a pupil 
teacher's apprenticeship (Article 88.) 

105. The candidates are selected, and admitted to the examination, by the 
authorities of each Normal School on their own responsibility, subject to no other 
conditions than that the candidates — • 

{a.) Intend honA fide to adopt and follow the profession of teacher in 
schools fulfilling the conditions of Articles 4, 6 and 8, or 94, or 98, h ; 

(5.) Having been pupil teachers, have successfully completed their ap- 
prenticeship ; or 

((?.) Not having been pupil teachers, are more than 18 years old. 

106. All candidates who obtain the minimum number of marks are arranged 
in order of merit, irrespectively of their having been pupil teachers or not. 

107. The authorities of each Normal School may propose to the Education 
Department for admission any candidate declared to be admissible pursuant to 
Article 106. " 

*108. 

109. Before candidates are admitted — 

{a.) The medical officer of the Normal School must certify the state 
of their health to be satisfactory, and whether they are free from bodily 
lameness, defect, or deformity ; and 

(5.) They must sign a declaration signifying their intention conform- 
ably to Article 105. « 

^Retained, in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and qaotation)]tlxe numbering of those' 
articles which are not sxiDstaiitially alterea. 
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110. The authoritiefi of each College settle their own terms of admission. 

111. Upon proof by the authorities of any College that candidates have n<rt 
fulfilled the conditions set forth in Articles 98-9, contrary to a declaration signed 
by them on admissioit into the College, the Committee of Council will refuse to 
grant teachers' certificates (Artiole 76) to such candidates, or admit them to 
probation for certificates (Articles 73-6). 

*112-118. 



Section I V. — MDaminatio7i of Candidates admitted into formal Schools. — 
119. An examination of the resident students is held in December at the 
several Colleges in the weeif preceding the examination for admission (Article 
103). The day fixed for the commencement of this examination is printed on 
the syllabus (Article 70) from year lo year. 

120. ISo student may be presented for examination except such as, at the date 
of their admission, satisfied Article 105, and have been resident throughout the 
whole year. No such student may be left out, 

121. The students have a different examination according as they are male 
or females, or are at the end of ^ a first or second year of residence. 

122. The first year's syllabus for females includes special subjects for the 
teachers of infants. Candidates who pass in these subjects, and complete their 
probation (Articles 78-6) in schools for infants, receive special mention thereof 
(stamp) on their certificates. 

*128, 124. 

125. At the end of the first year's residence, students who fall into the fourth 
division (Article !!^2'), are required to take up the first year's subjects again . 
(viz., at the end of the second year), but in such cases the instalments to the 
College, and the certificates which the students may obtain as teachers (Article 
76), are respectively at the rate (Article 102') and in the form (Article ISO) of 
the first year. 

126. The principal is at liberty, by notice in writing to the Committee of 
Council before 30th June in each year, to designate any student who may have 
appeared in the third division at the end of the previous (first) year's residence 
as proper to be examined again upon the same terms as the students included in 
the fourth division ; but such designation on the part of the principal does not 
affect the privileges attached to the student's rank in the previous examination^ 

*127. 

Section V, — Use made of Ecamina/tions in Normal Schools for awa/rding 
Teachers* Oe7*tificates.— 128. Teachers qualified to be examined for certificates, 
according to Articles 68, 71 and 72, receive notice to attend the examination ' 
held pursuant to Article 119. 

*Tliii8 numbered, in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quotation) the numbering 
of Articles not substantially altered. 
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121. Teachers attenditig examinations pursuant to Article li}8 may, at their 
option, take the papers of the first or second years' students (Article 121). 

130. No candidate (Article 72) can obtain a teacher's certificate without pass- 
ing one of these examinations, out the order of the candidates according to ^- 
amination, except the fourth division (Article 181), is honorary (ArticlcB 67 
and 69). 

Students who pass successfully through two years of training in Normal 
schools receive special mention thereof (stamp) on their certificates. 

131. Candidates (whether students or acting teachers) who are placed by ex 
amination in the fourth division (Article 102'), receive their certificates in the 
lower grade of the fourth class (Article 67). Such teachers are not recognized 
under Article 81a, for the superintendence of pupil-teachers until they have 
risen to a higher certificate either by re-examination (Article 78), or good service 
(Articles 76-7). 

*131i. All teachers at present registered as competent to instruct pupil4eacJiers 
are included in the fourth class, upper grade, of certificated teachers ; all other 
registered teachers^ and all scheduled students acting as teachtrs^ are included 
in the tburth class, lower grade. 

Part III, — Special Provisions — Section I — Small Rural Disl/ricts — 

132. Pupil teachers who fulfil the conditions of Article 90, may, upon special 
recommendation by the Inspector, and upon consideration of their last examina 
tion papers, be provisionally certified in the lower grade of the fourth class 
(Article 131) for immediate service in charge of small rural schools (Article 133)) 
but after their 25th year of age (completed) their provisional certificates mus* 
have been exchanged for permanent certificates (Article 66). or are ipso facto 
'cancelled. ' 

*132i. The provisional certificate (Article 132) is confined to an entry of the 
pupil teacher's name in a register kept by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, and does not involve the issue of any certificate to the pupil teacher, 

133. Small rural schools— , 

{a) Must not contain more than 1,200 square feet of superficial area in 
the whole of the school-rooms and class-rooms ; or 

(J.) Must not have an annual average attendance of more than 100 
scholars. 
134:. (The Article formerly 134 is now 181^, which see above.) Schools hav- 
ing an average annual attendance of more than 89 scholars are not exempted 
by Article 133 from Article 52, 1. 

135. Any number of schools fulfilling the conditions of Articles 4, 6 and 8, 
{a.) Not being less than 1/voo^ nor more than eix) 
(b.) Of which no one has within one and a half miles of it, a popula- 
tion of more than five hwnd/red; 

• Thus Dumbered, in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quotation) the numbering 
of articles not substantiaUy altered. 
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(o.) Of vhich the a^r^ate number of fMsholars is not less than forty 
(annnal ayerage) ; and 

{d. Of which each hae its own resident teacher ; — 
niaj be united under the superintendence of one certificated master or mistress, 
who must spend two clear hours at the least in each week at each school duiing 
ita ordinary time of meeting, or, if the number of united schools be less than 
siw^ such longer time per week as twelve hours divided among the united schools 
will give to each. 

136. The resident teacher of each of the united schools is not required to be 
certificated. 

137. The superintending teacher must have been trained for two years in a 
Normal School (Article 94) under Government inspection, must have been 
placed not lower than the third division in the examination (Articles 119-121) 
at the end of the second year, and must have received a certificate after the 
usual probationary service (Articles 73 and 76.) 

138. The day scholars of all the united schools must be assembled once per 
annum, with their resident and superintending teachers, at some school-room 
under inspection, for examination by one of Her Majesty's inspectors, in the 
same manner as if they formed one school (Articles 16, 17.) 

*138'. The resident teachers (Article 135 d) must bring ifith them (Article 138) 
their school registers, their log books (Article liO), and the examination schedules, 
duly filled up and signed, of their several schools. 

*138'. Children under six years of age, who are qualified by attendance for 
the grant under Article 40, b, 2 must be entered in the schedules, but they need 
not appear in person at this examination, but will be inspected at their several 
schools (Article 140). 

Children (of whatever age), who have not attended often enough (200 times) 
to be entered in the schedules, need not appear at this examination, but will be 
inspected at their several schools (Article 140.) 

139. The whole of the united schools must be represented by one ofiicial cor- 
respondent, and by one treasurer for the receipt of annual grants (Article 40.) 

140. (The Article formerly 140 is now 141.) The inspector, before or after 
examining (Article 138) the children, visits the several schools and makes a 
special report upon each of them. If he reports {inter alia) that Article 40, 5, 
2 is not satisfied in r^ardto the infants (Article *138'(,the grant for them in that 
school ig withheld. 

141. (This Article was numbered 140 in the Code of 1866.) Articles 
38-63* apply, in all respects not specially excepted, to each united school, but 

(a.) pupil-teachers cannot be apprenticed (Article 81) in them (Article 

136 ; and 
(5.) the superintending (Article 137) as well as the resident (Article 

135 d) teacher must join in keeping the log-book (Articles 56-63*) 

of each united school. 



* Thus nnmbered, in order to preserve (for purposos of reference and quotation) the nambering 
of Articles not substantially altered. 
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Section II. — 3>inmg Sohdara. — 142. The managens of any school to which 
annual inspection has abeady been promised (Article 16) may apply in writing 
to the Committee of Council on Education, to be furnished with printed 
papers and instructions for holding an examination of their evening scholars 
(Articles 38, 39). 

*142\ Only one examination per annum of evening scholars is held in the 
same school, and it may be held at any time of the year, provided that, between 
any two of such examinations, there intervene — 

(a) the inspectors annual visit (Article 17) ; and also 

(J) forty, or more, meetings of the school in the evening (Article 40a). 

143. The applicants must pledge themselves thaiP (exclusively of all teachers 
of the candidates) at least^two managers — or, if only one manager, then such 
manager, and at least one other responsible person — shall be present during the 
whole of the examination, and shall conduct it in every respect according to the 
instructions accompanying the' examination papers. 

144. The examination papers are sent under an official seal, and must not be 
unsealed except in the examination room, and in the presence of the candidates 
immediately about to use them. 

145. The written exercises, all of which must be upon paper, having been 
securely sealed up in the presence of the candidates before leaving the examina- 
tion room under the seals of the two persons holding the examination, must be 
forwarded, by the next post, to the Education Department, and transmitted 
thence to the inspector of the School. 

146. The exercise of the evening scholars transmitted to the inspector are not 
returned by him to the Committee of Council except as part of his next annual 
report on the whole school (Article 16), and the grant for the examination of the 
evening scholars is not paid except as part of the next annual grant to the whole 
school (Article lY). 

f 147. J^The Article fonnerly 147 is now part of *142*, which see above). 

148. In order to ensure the.presence of a responsible manager to receive the 
examination papers, the managers of each school, in which a special examination 
of evening scholars is to be held, must renew their application (Article 143) 
every year to the Committee of Council. The day fixed for the examination 
must allow the interval required by Article tl42'. 

149. The inspector of the school is at liberty to attend, without notice, at the 
time fixed for the examination (Article 142), and to hold it in person. • 



Chapter III. — Revision, of Code. 

150. The Committee of Council on Education, in the course of each year, as 
occasion requires, may cancel or modify articles of the Code, or may establish 

* Thus numbered, in order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quotation} the numbering 
of Articles not substantially altered. 

t Retained, iu order to preserve (for purposes of reference and quotation) the noxaberiog of these 
articles which are not substantially altered. 
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new articles, but may not take any action thereon untU the same shall hare been 
submitted to parliament, and laid on the Table of both Honses for at least one 
calendar month. 

151. In January of each year the Code shall be printed in such a form as to 
show separately all articles cancelled or modified, and all new articles, sincie the 
last edition, and shall be laid on the Table of both Houses within one calendar 
month from the meeting of Parliament. 

(Signed) Buckingham & Chandos, 

Lord President of the Council. 
H. Cobby, 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
Council Office, Slst January, 1867. on Education. 



XVII.-GENEKAL OBSERVATIONS ON SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION IN EUROPE. 

1. — PUBLIC PB0VI6I0N FOB COLLEGES. 

In all the European countries, however small, whose systems of public in- 
struction have been noticed in the preceding pages, special provision has been 
made at the public expense for the establishment of Colleges and even Universi- 
ties, embracing the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, and most of them 
Theology. The College^ are numerous, whether so designated, or as in Ger- 
many, called Gymnasiums. 

2. — ^TAXATION OF PBOPEBTY FOB ELEMENTABY EDUOAYION. 

In all those countries, with the exception of England and Ireland (but in- 
cluding Scotland), the elementary education of all classes, and especially of the 
poor, is made a charge upon the landed and other property of the nation. This 
charge is viewed not as a burden or charity, but as a d^bt^ as much as any other 
public charge, — one of the conditions of the tenure of property, and one of \]xq 
means by which the security and value of property are maintained and pro- 
moted. Had this principle been recognized in England and Ireland from the 
period of the Reformation, as in Protestant countries of the Continent, the 
lower classes would have been among the best, instead of being the worst edu- 
cated and most wretched in Europe, except in some parts of Southern and 
Central Italy. Hundreds of millions which have been expended in administra- 
tion of poor laws, and in relief of the poor, would have been saved, as also 
vast expenditures for reformatories and prisons, and the loss of the intelligent 
labour and good example of hundreds of thousand^'of the working classes. 
England has long expended more in connection with the poor laws than all 
Germany has in educating the lower classes. Xhe Annual Parliamentary Grants 
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i^ elementary edncatioii in the United Kingdom involve a mneh larger sum 
than is provided by the Legislature even in France for both elementary and 
secondary education; but the education for which those grants provide does not 
keep pace with the increase of the uneducated classes. Nor do I believe that 
any material progress in the extension of elementary education in England wiU 
take place, until the system of local rates on property for that purpose is 
established, and all the local interests and influences.which local rating invari- 
ably develops, are brought to bear on the education of the masses. 

8. — OO-OPBEATION OF BELIGI0U8 DENOMINATIONS IN EDUCATION. 

Religious differences need not, and should not prevent the co-operation of 
all classes in the one great interest and duty of educating the whole people. 
No greater religious differences can exist in any country than those which have 
been encountered in Holland, in the Prussian Provinces of the Rhine, in Baden 
in "Wurtemburg, in Bavaria, in German Austria, in several Cantons of Switzer- 
land, and I may add in France ; yet in each of these countries the difl&culties 
' arising from religious differences have been overcome ; all the children receive 
religious as well as secular instruction without wrong or just offence to any party, 
and to the general satisfaction and mutual amity of all parties, and in all degrees 
of education from the Primary School up to the University. "Whether the 
Governments are democratic, as in the Swiss Cantons ; or liberally constitutional 
as in Holland, Baden, Wurtemburg, and herelJbfore in Saxony; or nearly 
absolute or despotic, aa in Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, France, the diflSculties 
of religious differences have been overcome, and all parties have agreed in the 
paramount duty, and in the one great interest of universal education ; and in 
no one of these countries has there been any desire expressed from any quarter 
to repeal the laws which relate to Primary Education. If in England a dif- 
ferent state of things exists, the cause cannot be mistaken when a church, hav- 
ing been endowed and privileged by the nation, and having neglected to edu- 
cate the nation, is yet sufficiently potent to make ife own supremacy the sole condi- 
tion of national education. Happy Ontario ! that has long since abolished 
dominations and religious monopolies fatal to national peace and instruction, 
and has combined all parties upon equal terms in the noblest work of universal 
education. 

4. — ^PBAOnOAL SCHOOLS FOE TRADES ANB THE AETS. 

It is worthy of remark, that the European systems of public education, 
provide not merely for the elementary and higher classical or collegiate educa- 
tion, and for the regular training of teachers and professors, but also for practical 
education in connection with the different pursuits and employments of life. 
There are the Primary Schools, equivalent to our Common Schools ; and the 
high, or citizen, or burgher schools, and the Qommunal Colleges of France,— 
similar to our Grammar S^ols ; and the Eoyal Colleges and some Lyceums of 
France, and the Gymnasia of other continental countries, — equivalent to our 
Colleges, and the diploma or certi^cate of which is equivalent to our B.A. ; and 
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the tfniyeratieay to enter which what we call graduates are alone eligible; in 
wliich are the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Theology, and in some Philosophy. 
Besides this hierarchy of educational institutions, there are yarioua more prac- 
tical schools, all of which are sequels of the primary schools, and require an en- 
trance examination of all candidates for admission. In nearly all these schools 
French, German, English, and sometimes other modem languages are taught ; 
also Natural History, Chemistry, Mineralc^, elements of Natural Philosophy, 
Mechanics, Geometry, Practical and Descriptive Drawing, History, Book- 
keeping, &e. In some of these schools only a part of the subjects enumerated 
is taught, and others introduced, according to the mechanical pursuits, trades, 
or branches of manufacture or commerce for which they are intended, as a pre- 
paratory training of pupils. Among these special schools, are industrial schools 
(ffewerie-8chiUen)y real Schools (real-schiUm), technical Schools, Commercial 
Schools, Schools of Arts and Trades, of Agriculture, of Architecture, of Drawing 
and Painting, of Forests, of Navigation, of high and even Commercial Schools 
for girls. Military Schools, &c., &c. In most of these schools the course of 
instruction is four years ; in ^ome of them, six or seven years. The technical 
schools are frequented mostly by labouring mechanics and tradesmen in the 
evenings ; the industrial schools are superior to the technical, and are next to 
the real schools, from which students often advance to Polytechnic Schools— the 
highest order of practical schools. Professional education on the Continent 
implies merely a preparatory education for any of the ordinary occupations of 
life, and not for the professions of law, medicine, &c., as with us. There are 
also different kinds and orders of Normal Schools for the special training of 
instructors of all these Schools, Colleges and Universities. It is thus, that in all 
the Continental countries from Norway to the Alps, and from the Vistula to the 
Bay of Biscay, provision is made by the State for the education of all classes^ 
from the pauper to the prince, and in the preparatory studies for all the pro- 
ductive, mechanical, and manufacturing employments, and for all the pursuits 
of agiicultur^, trade, commerce, navigation, the fine arts, literature, science and 
the professions, which make up the industry, wealth, refinement, and civilization 
of a nation. They may not be in advance of us in some aspects and elements 
of civil and religious liberty; or religious enlightenment; but in every other 
respect they are our teachers and exemplars. 

5. — CONDmONB OF KFFIOIENOT. 

In reviewing the European systems of instruction, it will be observed that 
there are four conditions essential to the efficiency of their elementary schools, 
(1.) Suitable buildings, ftimiture and apparatus. (2.) A high standard of quali- 
fication for teachers, and their regular training. (3.) A liberal support of 
teachers,, and a high minimum of salary, especially as in Holland, some of the 
Cantons of Switzerland, Baden, Wurtemburg, and some of the Provineee of 
Prussia. (4.) Thorough inspection of schools by Inspectors, who are eompetent 
and practical instructors themselves; 

4 
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6. — TROT METHOD OF EDUOATIKO A PEOPLE — TtS IfiFFBOT. 

Nor is it less obvious from the preceding review, that the method of edu- 
cating a whole people is, not to attempt to do everything for them as in 
England, and leave it to their option to do anything or nothing for themselves, 
bat, to enable the people to educate themselves, to help them only as they need, 
and to compel those who neglect or- refuse to attend to this highest national 
interest and first right of individual humanity. 

I think the preceding review also demonstrates, tliat just in proportion as a 
country provides liberally and systematically, by means of executive and local 
municipal co-operation for the support of a truly national system of education, 
as in Holland, Switzerland, Germany and France, that country advances in all 
the elements and characteristics of national prosperity. Money employed to 
educate, whether by a family or a nation, is a profitable as well as patriotic 
investment. 



XVm.— COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Prom the last Report to the Emperor of the French, of His Excellency M 
Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction, I make the following extracts : — 

(Trtmslation.) 

1. INTBODnCTOBT — ^BEFOBMS KEQUIBED m FRANCE. 

"'Phe state of primary instruction, such as results from facts established by 
etiquiry, demands serious remedies." 

Some are of an administrative character : to improve the methods of teach- 
ing, to increase the value of teaching, to render the influence of inspection at 
once more energetic and more continuous, to awaken the emulation of pupils 
and teachers, ifec, &c.'' 

" Some reforms required are of a financial character ; to establish schools where 
.they are wanting ; to improve the schools already established in regard to build- 
ings, school furniture, and libraries ; for in the school as in the shop, the selec- 
tion of the locality and the excellence of the tools are of considerable impor- 
tance; to continue the improvement in the circumstances of teachet^, to elevate 
their position and dignity, which would give the right of demaudingnew efforts 
from them." 

" Finally, there is one particular remedy which many persons demand, which 
many countries practice, and which it is necessary to examine : it consists in 
imposing upon punmary instruction an obligatory character^ not only as to ad- 
mission to the school, but as to the duration of attendance." 
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2. — ^^^FBDCASY INSTETTOnON OOMPtJLSOBY — ^HISTOKICAL SKETCH. 



Ug 



The system of comptdsion in our country is ancient and of noble origin. In 
the States of Orleans, in 1560, the article 12 of the character of nobility pro- 



" The raising of a contribution upon ecclesiastical benefices for the reasonable 
support of teachers and men of letters in all the towns and villages, for the in- 
struction of the poor children of the country ; and that fathers and mothers le 
required under penalty of fine, to send said children to the school, and that this 
be compelled by the nobles and ordinary judges." 

" In 1571, the general States of Navarre, on the proposal of Queen Joan of 
Albret, made primary instruction compulsory." 

" The Kings Louis XtV. and Louis XV., influenced, it is true, by a private 
interest, decreed in the declarations of the 15th April, 1695, 13th December^ 
1698, and 14:th May, 1724, that the high Justices shoidd be bound to prepare 
each month a statement of the children who did not attend scl^ol, and that the 
Attorney-General should take proceedings in that respect." 

" The Convention only caused to be restored to a general and patriotic point 
of view the interested prescriptions of the Royal Government, when it resolved, 
25th December, 1793, that aU children throughout the extent of the Republic 
should be compelled to attend the schools." 

" This prescription, like many others of the same epoch, remained a dead 
letter ; but in the estimation of many persons whose souvenirs extend not beyond 
that date, the system of compulsory instruction, by reason of its supposed 
origin, has rested under the taint of suspicion. Nevertheless we find it estab- 
lished everywhere around us in both Monarchical States and in Republican 
Societies." 

" Frederic II prescribed it for Prussia in 1763. * It is our will' he says, 
*that all our subjects, parents, guardians and masters, send to school the 
children for whom they are responsible, both boys and girls, from their fifth 
year, and keep them there regularly imtil the age of 13 or 14' years.' " , 

" This royal order is revived in the code of 1794, and in the law of 1819, with 
a severe penalty ; namely, warning, fine, even imprisonment, against offending 
parents, guardians oi* masters. 

" Accordiiig to the regulations of the Province of Silesia, school age extends 
from 5 to 14 years of age, with the same prescriptions. Besides the principle 
of cotnpulsory instruction is so vigorously applied in Prussia, that the duty of 
attending school corresponds with the duty of military service. (JSchul- 
pflichtigkeit dnd Dienstpflicktigkeit). It results, from the official statistics of 
1864, that out of 3,090,294 children of age to attend the primary schools, 130,- 
437 only did not atteiid ; and of this limited number, which responds to the 
figures of 884,887 in France, there must be deducted all those children who 
have received instruction in the secondary schools and at homei and those in 
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regard to whom it was physically or morally impossible to go to school. Thus 
in the Prussian anny, of 100 young soldiers, 3 only on the average are completely 
illiterate. An officer charged with the military instruction of the Landwehr, 
at Potsdam, received in 12 years only 3 young soldiers, who did not know how 
to read and write. The fact appeared so strange that an enquiry was ordered. 
It was ascertained that they were three sons of a boatman, bom on a river, who 
had passed their youth in ascending and descending that river, without stopping 
to reside anywhere. 

" As to the rest of Germany, numerous testimonies show that the compulsory 
system has been perfectly accepted by the populations. The fact is specially 
attested by an Englishman, Mr. Pattison, who was charged in 1860 with an 
official enquiry, and this same year (1864) by General Morin, who has just ac- 
complished, in the name of the Minister of Commerce, an important mission to 
Germany, as also by M. Baudouin-Bugnet, whom the Minister of Public In- 
struction had charged to visit the schools in Belgium, Switzerland and Germany. 
The following regulations exist on the subject: — 

'^Austria* — Since 1774 instruction is compulsory, under penalty of fine 
throughout the whole Empire ; but this regulation is only really observed in the 
German Provinces of the Empire. A certificate of religious instruction is 
necessary in order to enter into an apprenticeship or to get married, the ordi- 
nance of May 16th, 1807, having given the priest in each parish the most ex. 
, tensive powers for the direction of instruction and the application of the com- 
pulsory system. 

" Bavaria. — The schulzwang (school obligation) exists in Bavaria as in Prus- 
sia, since the second half of the last century, the offenders incurring imprison- 
ment. But it scarcely or never happens to any person Iq render himself liable 
to it. Every Bavarian subject accepts the obligation. 

" Baden. — The obligation has the sanction of a fine, and in case of repetiaon, 
of imprisonment. All the children receive instruction. By virtue of a law 
passed last year by the two Chambers, with only two dissenting voices, the 
school administered by a Commission (or Board of Trustees) elected by the 
fathers of families, has its own resources, and does not depend on the Church or 
the State. 

" WurteirnbuTg. — ^Instruction is obligatory under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment until fifteen years of age complete ; and every locality composed of 30 
families must have a school.* 

*The general diffusion and excellence ef primary instmction in Wurtembnrg are certainly very 
remarkable and that which most strikes a stranger. There is not a peasant or servant girl of the 
lowest class who does not know how to read and to .write and cipher. Besides, education appears 
as perfect as primary instmction. No where are the labouring classes more respectful, more 
, obliging and more indrstrious. •••••♦••• yj^ ^pg assured, besides, 
that morality is much more strict than in several other parts of Germany. In fine, the piety of 
the Wurtemhurgians is gentle, tolerant, bnt sincere and general. To attain to this result, they 
must have displayed as much energy as generosity. It is stated that each teacher receives a salary 
ot not less than 600 florins (1,076 francs) ($216), which secures the selection of teaehers from 
among the most educated and respectable of the citizens. On the other side instruction is obli- 
gatory until the age of fourteen years. A Commission of select men carefully oversees each 
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" Kingdom of Sixony. — ^The obligation exists from 6 to 14 years of age, 
xxnder pain of fine and imprisonmeut. At this day there would not be found in 
the whole Kingdom a single child never having attended school. The following 
is contained in this respect in a recent note from the French Legation at Dres- 
den : — 

*' ' In the first years of the application of the law of June 6th, 1835, the 
authorities had to combat with the negligence of parents in submitting to the 
forced regime of the schools. But soon the benefit of a general and punctual 
attendance at the schools, and its salutary results convinced even the opposers. 
The present generation of parents, educated under the new law, do not tiiink of 
teeping their children from its beneficent application. It is thus that the exe- 
cution of its penal provisions has virtually ceased.' 

" The Ambassador of His Majesty, the Sing of Saxony, at Paris, confirms this 
information, and adds — " It required two school generations to effect this revolu- 
tion ; for it is since 1848 that the greatest efifoits have been made. 

" I>uchy of Nassau, — Instruction since 1817 is obligatory, under pain of fine ; 
but instruction is free, or gratuitous, except for furnishing the school ; and it is 
stated that there is not a single individual entirely illiterate in the Duchy. 

" Grand Duchy of Hesse. — For each day of absence of the child from school, 
the parent is liable to a small fine. In default of payment the total fine is con- 
verted into days of labour, for the benefit of the commune. With very few 
exceptions, all the children go to school, and there ' is reckoned scarcely one 
voluntary absence in a year for each child.' 

** Mectoral Hesse, — Instruction is obligatory from 6 to 14 years. 
" Grand Duchy of Mecklenhurg. — The same regulation. According to a very 
recent report, there has not of late been presented a case in which a pupil has 
Bought to evade the law. 

" Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. — The same legiblation and the same results. 
^^ Hanover. — Instruction is obligatory from the ege of 6 years. There is re- 
ported 1 pupil for every 7 inhabitants. 

'* Grand Duchy of Saxe-Golmrg-Goiha, — The obligation is found here as in 
all the Saxes, and dates back 200 ye-irs. 

" Saoie Meiningen. — Instruction is obligatory from 5 to 14 years of age, until 
confirmation, under penalty of fine and even imprisonment. The cases of re- 
sistance are rare, and many schools have never witnessed one. 

" Grand Duchy of Weimar-Eisenach— 'So child remains deprived of instruc- 
tion. The obligation exists under penalty of fine and imprisonment ; but during 
the last 40 years, no child has been entirely withdrawn Irom the duty of school 
attendarce. 
" Duchy of Altenhurg (since 1807). 

ichool ; for the first or secoDd absence of the child from school, the child himself or herself ia 
responsible and is punished by the teacher j but for the third abseade the parents are accountable. 
At the time ot the conscription each conscript is examined as to hjs education, and the parents are 
responsible in the same manner when their son does not know how to read and write. (Extract 
from a book entitled " The Agriculture of Germany, its Schools, organisation; its manners, hy 
M, Roger, Inspector of Agriculture^ published in 1847 by order of 4he French Minister of Agri- 
suliurc and Commerce,) 
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** Duchy of Brunswick. — It is the same in the two Duchies with very rare 
examples of the application oi the penalty. 

"To sum up. — ^For all Germany, we may say, that obligatory instruction h 
regulated by the following principles : • 

"Lists of children are prepared by those who keep the registers of the Civil 
State, and are remitted to the teacher that he may be able to attest the 
absences. 

" Eegisters of absence are kept with scrupulous care by the teacher, who 
remits the«list of absentees to the Chairman of the School Commission, or Board 
of School Trustees,; composed of fathers of families. 

" Allowance is made in case of bad and exceptional weather, or on account of 
great distances, and of harvest. 
" Penalties, 

" 1st. Admonition or warning, under the form of notice sent by the President 
of the School Commission, or Chairman of the School Trustees. 

" 2ndly. Summons to appear before the School Commission, followed by 
reproof and advice from the President. 

''-3rdly. Complaint addressed by the Commission to the Magistrate, who 
imposes most frequently a fine — 1 franc and a half, 2 or 4 francs, — ^which is 
doubled in case of a second offence. In certain cases the delinquent is sent to 
prison for 24 hours. 

" At the present day there is only reproof and threatening; the penalties are 
rarely inflicted. But the object is accomplished ; and the Frenchman who 
travels in Germany to study school questions, who sees the assiduous attention 
at school, those complete studies, that real prosperity of the schools, recrosses 
the Khine with regret that there are such differences in the state of primary 
instruction between the two countries (Prance and Germany). 

" In Sweden^ Norway <md Denma/rJe^ parents who do not cause their children 
to be instructed are equally subject to fine. Confirmation is refused by the 
Ministers of the Church to all the uneducated. In 1862, out of a population of 
385,000 Swedish children, 9,131 only were uninstructed. 

" Switzerland, — Instruction is obligatory in Switzerland, except in the Can- 
tons of Generva, Schwitz, Uri and Unterwalden. In the Canton of Zurich, ac- 
cording to the legislation of 1859, the school age extends from five to sixteen 
years inclusive. Not only the parents and guardians, but the heads of factories 
are bound, under the same penalties, to enable their children to fulfil the obliga- 
tion of the law ; and if a father causes private instruction to be given to his son, 
he does not the less pay to the school the fees of his schooling. In the Canton 
of Berne, the young soldiers must, as in Germany, give proof that they know 
how to read, to write a letter, draw up a report, do any ordinary question in 
Arithmetic. If the examination is not satisfactory, they are obliged to attend 
the school in the barracks. Ordinarily there are only from 3 to 5 in 100 who 
are thus deficient. " The instruction of women is pushed quite as far as that of 
men. 
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" SbUand. — ^In Holland public relief is withdrawn from all indigent families 
who neglect sending their children to school. This procedure has been adopted 
in several cities in France. It has been so in Paris itself, by virtue of adminis- 
trative regulations. • 

^' Italy. — ^Instruction is free and obligatory, in principle at least, in the King- 
dom of Italy, by the law of 1859, under pain of reprimand, fine and imprison- 
ment. The unlettered are declared incapable of the elective franchise. The 
requirements relative to direct school obligation cannot yet be executed. 

" Portugal. — ^Negligent parents are liable, since ISii, to fine and the priva- 
tion of political rights for five years. But the law is, as yet, only imperfectly 
executed, the schools not being numerous enough. 

" Spain — ^Instruction has been declared obligatory by the law of September 
9th, 1857, under pain of reprimand and* fine. 

" United States of America. — At the foundation of the New England Colo- 
nies, instruction w;as made strictly obligatory by law, which, its object having 
been attained, fell into disuse. ' Instruct the people (sa> s Macaulay), was the 
first advice given by William Penn to the new State which was then organized. 
Instruct the people 1 was the last recommendation of Washington. Instruct the 
people, was the incessant exhortation of Jefferson.' But the emigration from 
Europe carried thither without ceasing new elements upon which it was neces- 
sary to operate. A law of 1850 authorized the cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts to adopt measures of compulsion against children who did not attend 
school. At Boston and in a certain number of cities, the regulations made in 
virtue of this law were vigorously applied. Notwithstanding, they felt the ne- 
cessity of going further, A law of the 30th of April, 1862, imposes upon all the 
towns of Massachusetts the duty of taking measures against vagrancy and non- 
attendance at school. Every child from 7 to 16 years of age who contravenes 
the regulations established, may be condemned to a fine of 20 dollars, which 
the parents have to pay, or the child is placed in a school of correction. In 
Connecticut a law of 1858 denies the electoral right to every citizen who does 
not know how to read." 

After giving the above epitome of the state of the law in different countries 
as to compulsory education, the French Minister of Public Instruction proceeds 
to answer the seven objections which have been put forth agains* it " as a limita- 
tion of parental authority;" "it is inconsistent with liberty of conscience;" "it 
lessens the resources of the family ;" " it is a dangerous power in the hands of 
government;" " it is a material impossibility to admit all the children in the 
present state of school accommodation ;" " it is a new impost and heavy burden 
upon the peasant and labourer," It is needless for me to occupy space with the 
translation of the crushing replies to these stale objections. I will translate only ^ 
two passages— the first a quotation from the report of a commission of which 
the late celebrated Victor Cousin was chairman, in reporting the project of the 
famous school law introduced by M. Q-uizot in 1833, and which is tlie basis of 
the present system of public instruction in France. M. Cousin and his fellow 
commissioners remark : — 
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*' A law which would make Primary Instruction a legal obligation, docs not 
appear to us more above the powers of the legislator than the law respecting 
the National Guard and the taking possession of property for public utility. If 
the reason of public utility suffices to touch private*property, why should not 
the reason of a much higher utility suffice to do less — to require that children 
should receive the instruction indispensable to every human being, in order that 
they may not become a nuisance to themselves and to the whole of society 1 Is not 
a certain instruction of citizens in the highest degree useful and even .necessary 
to society? Such is the question. To resolve it affirmatively, is to arm society, 
unlebs it is desired to contest the right of self-defence ; it is, we say, to arm so- 
ciety With the right of watching that the little instruction necessary to all should 
not be wanting to any. It is a contradiction to proclaim the necessity of prim- 
ary instruction, and then deny the whole means which can secure it. It is not 
consistent to impose upon each commune the obligation of a school without im- 
posing upon the children of that school the obligation to attend the school. 
True liberty connot be the enemy of civilization ; quite the contrary, it 'is the 
instrument of it ; there is its greatest value, as that of liberty in an individual 
is to eei-ve for his own improvement.'' 

The last passage which I will translate is that in which the French Minister 

of Public Instruction illustrates the moral and material results of a compulsory 

system of education in a country exactly equal to Ontario in population i 

1 
*' A century since, the country of Baden was one of the least improved 

countries. At the close of the wars of the Republic and the Empire it came forth i 

from ita lethargy. Compulsory instruction, decreed in principle in 1803, re- I 

ceived in 1834: the most important developments ; and one generation suffices 

to make of the Grand Duchy one of the most prosperous States of Germany. 

The obligatory law there gives occasion no longer for only a very small munber 

of warnings or fines. ^In that respect,' said a high functionary in 1864, 'we 

have reached a point in which nothing more can be done.' That law, useless. 

after 50 years, for boys, is of use only for girls' schools. 

*' What have been the consequences of compulsory instruction i The morality 
and riches of the country have increased ; the number of marriages is augmented, 
illegitimate births diminish, the prisons become empty. In 1854 there were 
1,426 prisoners, while in 1861 there were no more than 691* The number of 
thefts decreased from 1,009 to 460. On the other side the material prosperity 
of the country made a wonderful advance. The current of emigration to 
America has been arrested ; the warnings in regard to taxes have decreased two- 
thirds ; the number of the indigent has declined one-quarter. And Doctor 
Dietz, the Conmaercial Director of the: Grand Duchy, speaking of this cxtra^ 
ordinary transformation, added ^ The principal instrument of this developrasn: 
has certainly b«en the compulsory education of the popular classes.' " 

I conclude this French review of the question by translating the following 
paragraphs from the conclusion of the admirable report presented to the Emperor 
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by M. Baudouin, the French School Commissioner to Germany and Switzerland 
in 18G5, and to whom I am indebted for some most interesting portions of th© 
preceding pages. M. Bandouin says : — ^ 

" Germany, which was the first to enter upon the career of school reforms, 
and which had first transformed into public and free schools the numerous con- 
vents with which its territory was covered, received long since the fiTiits of an 
initiative as happy a^ it was bold. In the sciences, in literature and arts, it 
soon occupied an eminent rank among the most advanced nations. Agiicul- 
ture, the working of mines, industry and commerce sprang into life ; and at this 
day it is impossible to study attentively the activity and riches of its great in- 
dustrial centres, Leipsic, Hamburg, Elberfeld, Biirmen, Crefcld, &c., without 
being stnick with the connection which exists in a country between the spread 
of instruction and the development of public prosperity. 

'* Until these latter times, Southern Germany (Austria, Bavaria, ^kc.j left the 
control of instruction in unskilful hands, or those accustomed to restrict it, in 
order to prevent it from going out of the rut of the old track ; thus, notwith- 
standing the riches of its mines, the excellence of its pastures, the fertility of 
its soil, the g^neral state of its aflFairs is not comparable to that of the provinces 
of the Korth. 

" Swit?:erland renders these deductions ahnost palpable, because the terms of 
the comparison are nearer to each other. In the Cantons of B&le, Zurich, 
Berne, Neuchdtel, &c., public instruction is obligatory. The authorities are 
watchful to see that the school laws are strictly observed ; the pastors encou- 
rage and stimulate the masters ; the grand Councils interest themselves in the 
progress of the schools and excite emulation. In the Cantons of Ijicemej 
Soleure, Schwitz, &c., the Commissions of Overseers remain indifierent ; the 
Grand Councils, composed of ignorant farmers, think that the state of schools is 
perfect in remaining what it was in their time. ^ Thus, when one travels in 
Switzerland, not to admh'e the beauty of the landscapes, blit to examine thor- 
oughly into its institutions, and to seek counsels in results, he has- no need 
of looking at the territorial limits to perceive that he is passing from a Canton 
in which instruction has been neglected into another in which it has been care- 
fully cultivated. 

'^ Let us conclude, then, :7ithout fear of deceiving ourselves, that the prosper- 
ity of a country marches parallel with public instruction, advances, retrogrades, 
or remains stationary with it ; and that there is always between the two parts an 
incontestible connection which bears the authentic character pf cause and effect.'* 

To these statements and observations of the French School Commissionai* I 
will subjoin the following remarks of the North American Review^ for January, 
of the current year. 

"As for the liistory of the system, on which its opponents rely a good deal, 
the facts are on the side of its advocates. It began in Europe with the'Kefor- 
mation; in America, thirty-five years after the English occupation, with the 
first Colony whose charter gave power to introduce it : on both sides of the ocean, 
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therefore, it is associated with the growth of liberty. One of the blows dealt 
against the ancient rigime by the French Revolution was the establishment of 
compulsory education ; and though the sweep of the revolution may have been 
but a deluge de mota^ as it has been called (by Guizot), its surges show what wa£ 
thought liberal by those to whom liberalism was a matter of life and death. 
Its liberal character is still more fully supported by the recent development of 
the system in Massachusetts, where centralization and its train are not supposed 
to be making much headway. The child, it is to be further noted, has his 
rights, and, as far as they relate to education, the system of compulsion protects 
them. The father has his duties, and, as far as they relate to education, the 
system enforces them. To enforce the father's duties is not, we take it, to invade 
his rights, not to undermine the family, not to undennine society, not, in fine, 
to bring about any of the evils conjured up by the opponents of compulsoiT 
education. On the contrary, it would seem that the system, instead of being 
an assault upon the individual, or upon the family, or upon society, is, to the ex- 
tent of its influence, a defence of all the three. 

" All education is a development, an opening through the ignorances and 
errors that lie between us and the life before us. It begins within, but works 
outwardly, and leads us forth from encompassing obstructions to broader ground 
and clearer skies. Compulsory education does the same, in breaking a way for 
children or for classes whose training is obstructed, and settling them fast in the 
direction of light and truth." 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

My epitome of Foreign Systems of Public Instruction would be fessentially 
defective, did I not refer to the neighboring States, to whose example and expe- 
rience we are so much indebted for the establishment and success of our Canadian 
School System. But I must confine my notice chiefiy to four States, with which 
we have the most intimate and largest connections — Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. I will also refer to other States, and add a few words 
on tte School system of Connecticut — as the offspring of that of Massachusetts. 

XIX.— STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. — HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The system of public^ instruction in Massachusetts commenced with the 
establishment of Harvard College, and by a public appropriation for its support. 
In 1636 — 16 years after the landing of the Pilgrims from the Mayflower, and 6 
years after the settlement of Boston, the General Cotft't of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, met in Bostoii the 8th of September, and passed an Act appropriating 
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B4:<)0 towards the establishment of a College — a larger sum than one year's 

r^-venne of the whole Colony, which then consisted of not more than five thousand 

persons, settled in ten or twelve villages. But those adventurous emigrants 

Gaone there for permanent settlement ; and among them were several graduates 

o:f the English University of Cambridge. This was a bold and noble commence- 

Txa.ent. Two years afterwards, in 1638, Rev. John Harvard left by will to the 

College the sum of £779, and upwards of 300 volumes of books. Again, two 

y oard later, in 1640, the General Court granted to the College the proceeds of 

Cliarlestown Feri*y ; and two years later still, in 1642, the Governor, with the 

3Xagi3trates, Pastors and Elders of the Churches, were empowered to establish 

^-tatntes and regulations for the government of the College; eight years after- 

Tvards, in 1650, a Charter was granted, which was protected by an Article in the 

first Constitution of the State, adopted, after the Eevolution, in 1780, and which 

veraains at this day the fundamental law or charter of the oldest institution in 

America. 

Bjit at the very time, in 1642, when the Governor and others were empowered 
to frame statutes and regulations for what was called Harvard College, in 
Cambridge, and chartered as a University, the General Covrt laid the founda- 
tion of the general educational instruction, character, and prosperity of the 
Colony by the following enactments : — 

^' Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular behoof and benefit 
to any commonwealth ; and whereas many parents and masters are too indulgent 
and negligent of their duty in this kind : 

" It is therefore ordered hy this Court and the autlumty thereof That the 
selectmen of every town, in the several precingts and quarters where they dwell, 
fehall have a vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbours, to see, first, that 
none of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families, as not to 
endeavour to teach, by themselves or others, their children and apprentices so 
much learning as may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and 
knowledge of the capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect 
therein ; also^ that all masters of families do, once a week, at least, catechise 
their children and servants in the grounds and principles of religion, and if any 
be unable to do so much, that then, at the least, they procure such children or 
apprentices to learn some short orthodox catechism, without book, that they may 
be able to answer to the questions that shall be propounded to them out of such 
catechisms by their parents or masters, or any of the Selectmen, when they shall 
call them to a trial of what they have learned in this kind ; and further, that all 
parents and masters do breed and bring up their children and apprentices in 
some honest lawful calling, labour, or employment, either in husbandry or some 
other trade profitable for themselves and the commonwealth, if they will not or 
cannot train them up in learning to fit them for higher employments ; and if 
any of the Selectmen, after admonition by them given to such masters of 
families, shall find them still negligent of their duty in the prfrticulara aforemen- 
tioned, whereby children and servants bepopa^ T^cle, stftbbom, and nnruly, the 
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said Selectmen, with the h6lp of two Magistrates, shall take snoh children or 
apprentices from them, and place them with some masters for years — ^boys till 
they come to twenty-one, and girls eighteen years of age complete, which will, 
more strictly look nnto and force them to submit unto government, according to 
the rules of this order, if by fair means and former instruotionB they will not be 
drawn unto it.'* 
In the same year the following brief School Code was enacted — 
. " It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men frona the 
knowledge of the Scriptures ; b& in former times, keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these latter times, by persuading from the use of tongues, so that 
at least the true sense and meaning of the original might be clouded and cor- 
rupted with false glosses of deceivers ; and to the end that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our forefathers, in Church and Commonwealth, ihe Lord 
* assisting our endeavours : 

"7i^ is therefore ordered hy this Court and authority thereof : That every 
township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town 
to teach all such children as shall resort to him, to write and read, whose wages 
shall be paid, either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the in- 
habitants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those who order 
the prudentials ol the town shall appoint ; provided that those who send their 
children be not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them taught 
for in other towns. . 

" And it is further ordered: That where any town shall increase to the num. 
ber of one hundred families or householders, they shall set up a Grammar school, 
the masters thereof being able to instruct youths so far as they may be fitted 
for the University/, and if any other town negl6ct the performance hereof above 
one year, then every such town shall pay five pounds per ^annum to the next 
such school till they shall perform this order." 

Such was the commencement of Public Instruction in America. The first 
educational institution was an endowed College; and the first system of element- 
ary education was a compulsory one. It was not left to a settlement of even 
fifty families to say whether it would have a school to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic or not ; or to a village or neighbourhood of ?, hundred families 
to say whether it would have a classical and mathematical , school or not ; nor 
was it left to any parent or master to say whether he would teach his children 
and domestics to read the English language or not. The Common School educa- 
tion of each child was an original condition of settlement ; a fundamental prin- 
cipal of the social compact as between parents and children, masters and ap- 
prentices and servants, under the guardianship of the State ; and from this seed- 
plot have grown and multiplied the educational institutions and systems which 
now enrich and bless America. 

Such was the school system of Massachusetts for 200 years — a system sustain- 
ing collegiate education out of public revenue, and providing for elementary 
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education, 'not by aily public school fimd or state tax, but,, as in Pmseia and 
JEoUand still, by the requirements of law in regard to each township and neigh- 
bourhood. No provision was made for a school fund in Massachusetts until 
1834 ; as late as 1863 the annual amount of that fand was only $49,044 and the 
amount apportioned in aid of schools in 1866-6 was $62,649. 

3. — ^PBESENT SYSTEM IN MASSAOHrSETTS. 

The fundamental principles of the Massachusetts school system remain as 
established more than two hundred years ago : but in 1837 it was organized into 
a state system, and, as such with sundry legal and practical improvements it is 
now administered. At the head of it stands 

The Board of Education^ which was first established in 1887, and which is 
composed of the Grovemor, Lieutenant-Governor, and eight persons appointed by 
the executive for the term of eight years, one member retiring annually, and 
his place supplied by executive appointment The duty of the Board is to 
prescribe the forms of returns, appoint a Secretary ; appoint the officers of the 
ITormal Schools ; collect ahd diflfuse information as to the best methods of rear- 
ing and extending education. The expenses of the Board are paid out of the 
public treasury. The Board presents an annual report of about 60 pages on the 
state of the Normal Schools and of Schools generally — ^to which is appended 
the Secretary's Report and abstracts of local reports of school committees. These 
abstracts (many of them admirable essays on school education and management) 
occupy upwards of 300 pages. To these are added tabular and statistical returns 
filling upwards of 100 pages. The Report of the Secretary of tiie Board, 
occupying between 100 and 200 pages, is a document of great value, on his own 
proceedings, the state of .education, and the best means of improving and ex- 
tending it. Besides the Secretary, the Board appoints Agents to visit, lecture^ 
Ac, Spending a day or more in each town, examining schools in the afternoon 
and lecturing in the evening — also attending associations and institutes of 
teachers. 

Institutes^ first organized in 1846, may be established where 50 or more 
teachers express a desire to unite and sustain one. The sessions are limited to 
five days. Three thousand dollars are appropriated from the school fand to aid 
in defi'aying the expenses of Institutes ; but the apportionment to each is limited 
to $350. The Secretary of the Board usually attends them. 

County Associations of teachers are- also encouraged by an allowance to each 
of $25, provided its session be held two days and a half in the interest of public 
schools. 

Normal Schools. — The first State Normal School waa opened in 1839 ; two 
others were opened in 1840 ; another was opened in 1853. The towns where 
these lour Normal Schools are established, provided the premises and buildings, 
for the sake of the local advantages of the schools. Two of these Normal 
Schools are for females ; and two for both sexes. The teachers of the Normal 
Schools ar§5 appointed by the State Board of Education. Tuition is fir^se. 
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llf ftW are admitted at seventeen ; females at sixteen ; eveiy candidate admitted 
must give an assurance of his or her purpose to teach in the public schools of 
the state. The course of study extends through two years ; there are four classes 
of pupils in each school ; a six months term of study for each class. 

Sigh Schools are authorised in all towns, and are required in all towns of 
500 families. They are to be kept open ten months of the year, and of course 
include instruction in the higher branches of English education, together with 
Latin and Greek, so far as is necessary to prepare pupils for the University. 
Adjoining towns, each with less than 500 families, may unite to sustain a High 
School. The number of towns required to keep high schools in 1866 was 131 : 
the number of high schools maintained in these towns wj^s 116; the number of 
High Schools kept in towns not required by law to maintain them, was 25 ; the 
whole number of High Schools was 141. Number of incorporated Academies 
returned, 52. Average number of scholars, 3,564. Amount paid for tuition, 
$118,815. Number of Private Schools and Academies returned, 596 ; decrease, 
86. Estimated average attendance, 16,387; decrease, 4,947. Estimated amount 
of tuition paid, $226,447 ; decrease, $144,618. 

The law requires that each high school shall be kept open to all the inhabi- 
tants for ten months of the year; that provision shall be made for instruction 
not only in higher branches of English, but also in general History, Book-keep- 
ing, Surveying, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, the Civil 
Polity of the United States, and the Latin Language ; and that in a town of 
4,000 inhabitants, there shall be a first grade high school in which Greek and 
French as well as Latin are to be taught, if required, and also Astronomy, Ehe- 
toric, Logic, LiteUectual and Moral Science and Political Economy. 

It is worthy of remark that the high schools in Massachusetts (corresponding 
to our grammar schools) are supported by public taxes as well as t^e common 
schools, and are managed by the same Boards of Trustees or Committees. 

Cities, Towns, School Districts and Schools. — The mmaber of cities and towns 
(our townships and incorporated villages correspond to their towns) are 335, and 
the number of school districts (our sections) are 2,258 — 2,127 less than there 
are school sections in Ontario, (their districts being larger according to popula- 
tion than our school sections) ; but the number of their schools is 4,759, 456 
more than in Ontario — ^they counting each story of a large school-house in a city 
as a school, and having graded schools, and therefore more than one school in 
many of their districts. 

Population — School Attendance. — The population of Massachusetts according 
to the last census, taken in 1860, was 1,231,066, about 200,000 less than was 
that of Ontario taken the same year. , The school population in 1865, between 
the ages of 5 and 15 years, was 255,328. The population of Ontario the same 
year, between the ages of 6 and 16 years was 426,757. The number of pupils 
of all ages in Massachusetts attending the schools in winter was 231,685 ; in 
summer, 230,894. The number of pupils of all ages in Ontario attending the 
schools, was 383,652. 
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Teachers^ and their " Wagea^^^ (kc. — The inimber of m(de teachers employed 
in the public schools was 1,086 ; of female teachers, 4,695 ; total, 7,598. 
"Average wages" of male teachers (including high school teachers) per month 
was $69.63; "average wages" of female teachers per month was $24.36. 
Average length of time the schools were kept open was 7 months and 19 daj^s. 
The average time of keeping open the schools in Ontario (including one month's 
legal holidays and vacations) was 11 months and 3 days. 

School Fund. — The amount of State School Fund distributed to the several 
cities and towns in 1865-6 was $62,649. The amount of Public School Fund and 
Legislative Grant distributed in Upper Canada was $165,972. The amount 
raised by taxes for the support of public schools in Massachusetts, including 
only wages, board, fiiel, care of fires and school rooms, was $1,993,177. The 
total expenditure for all Common and Grammar School purposes in Upper Can- 
ada was $1,450,119 — very far short of that of Massachusetts. 

School Committees, — What we call Trustee Corporations are called Commit- 
tees in Massachusetts. Formerly these Committees were elected annually ; but 
the school law in this respect was amended in 1857, and provided that the 
School Committee of each town should consist of three, or (in case of large 
towns) of a multiple of three ; " one-third thereof to be elected annually, and to 
continue in office three years." This Committee is invested with plenary powei's 
to arrange, classify and grade the schools of the town (township) ; to examine 
and employ teachers who are furnished with proper certificates of qualification ; 
to visit the schools during the first and last week of every month of each session. 
The law fixes a compensation for the members of the Committee. Authorized 
by a popular vote, the Committee may select a superintendent of sehoolp, to act 
as their agent, and report to them. 

School Boohs are selected by the Committee, — are furnished to the pupils at 
cost ; cannot be changed without the unanimous consent of the Committee, and 
without supplying at public expense the new books substituted for the old ones. 
Poor children are furnished gratuitously with school books. Much regret has 
been expressed in successive reports that the State Boa^'d of Education has not 
been empowered to select and prescribe Text Books for all the schools of the 
State. 

School Houses and School Sites, — The law requires that the several townships 
provide school houses sufficient in number and capacity tc^ accomodate all who 
have a right to be taught in them. By a recent law the school Committee may 
take a piece of land for each school site, not exceeding 80 square rods, exclusive 
of buildings, by paying the owner a fair equivalent, just the same as a piece of 
land may be taken for a public road by paying the owner the fairly estimated 
value of it. Such a law exists now in Lower Canada and greatly facilitates the 
proper selection of school sites. 

Attendance and Truancy. — ^^fhe law requires that all children between eight 
and fourteen years of age should attend some public school in the city or town 
where they reside for at least twelve weeks of the year, six of which to be con- 
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secutive, except in c^es'of extreme poverty, or where the child has equal advan- 
tages in a private or homo school, or is physically or mentally incapacitated 
from attending school. There are also stringent laws which the "towns are re- 
quired to enforce in order to secure attendance of all children at schools, and 
prevent youthful vagrancy. 

DUtribution of the School Fv/nd — Abolition of School dUinotd. — The law 
provides for the distribution of one half the school fund to the public schools, 
and the other half to " other educational purposes" — such as superintendence of 
schoob, printing reports, &c. The distribution of the fund to the cities and 
towns in aid of public schools has been made on two conditions : 

1. That schools in such city or town shall have been kept open six months of 
the year. 2. That such city or town shall have raised by tax, a sum equal to 
three dollars for each resident child between five and fifteen years of age. The 
distribution amoimted to from twenty to twenty-five cents per child. But in 
1866, an act was passed containing the following important provision. 

" In the distribution of the income of the school fimd, for the benefit of the 
public schools of the state, every city and town complying with all the laws in 
force relating to the distribution of the same, shall annually receive seventy-jlve 
dollars ; and the residue of said moiety shall annually be apportioned among 
the several cities and towns in proportion to the number of children in each, 
between the ages of five and fifteen years : provided, that after the distribution 
of the said moiety of income in the year eighteen hundred and sixty -nine, no 
city or totcn in which the district system [our school section system] exists, shall 
receives the seeenty-five dollars herein specifically appropriated^ 

By the law as heretofore existing, the town (our township) could be divided 
into as many school districts or sections, as the selectmen or elected Council? 
might determine, and a Committee of three Trustees be elected for each district. 
The same provision existed in regard to cities^ the wards of which might con- 
stitute so many separate school divisions. A law was passed many years since 
authorizing the union of these districts in both towns and cities into one school 
corporation. The City of Boston and many townships availed themselves of this 
provision, and thus centralized their township, and city school operations ; but 
in many cases they adhered to the idea and practice of little local independent 
school divisions. The law of 1866 provides, thatno city or township retaining 
the sub-divisions of school districts or sections, shall receive the seventy-five dol- 
lars from the income of the school fund after 1869. This is* the strongest practi- 
cal testimony of the longest experience in America, against school sections and 
in favour of township school organizations. The Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, referring to this provision of the law and to the evil of the sub- 
division of township and cities into small school sections, renaarks : 

"This new provision is alike just and wise, and liberal in its policy. It will 
do something towards alleviating the burdens which the support of their, Public 
Schools imposes upon the town of limited population but extended territory, and 
wiU doubtless encourage still nobler efforts. In not a few the territory is so 
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large and the population so sparse, that the endeavour to bring the schools within 
easy reach of all, has tended to increase their number beyond what a just 
economy or wise management of the schools themselves would allow. This 
process of sub-division has been carried to such an extent as not only to reduce 
the schools themselves to a very low grade, but also to impose a heavy burden 
of taxation in order to maintain them for the period required by law. In a 
majority of the towns of this class the per centage of taxation for the support 
of their schools ranges from two to three or four mills in the dollar, while the 
munificent, not to say magnificent, system of schools of the City of Boston is 
maintained by a rate of taxation but little exceeding one mill in the dollar.'^ 

^8. — THE PBOTECriON OF OHILDBEN SUPLOYXD IN lUlTDVACTOBUBS. 

The last Act of the Massachusetts L^islature on this subject, passed in 
1866, is so brief, comprehensive and benevolent that I give it entire, as follows 
' — the counte^^part of similar humane Factory Acts in the British Isles : — 

"An Act in relation to the Employment of Children in Manufacturing 
Establishments. 

" Seo. 1. No child under the age of ten years shall be employed in any Manu- 
fikicturing Establishment within this Commonwealth, and no child between the 
jage of ten and fourteen years shall be so employed, unless he has attended soiiie 
public or private day school under teachers approved by the School Committee 
of the place in which such school is kept, at least six months during the year 
next preceding such employment ; nor shall such employment continue unless 
such child shall attend school at least six months in each and ev^ year. 

" 2. The owner, agent or superintendent of any manufacturing establishment, 
who knowingly employs a child in violation of the preceding section, Ishail for- 
feit a sum not exceeding fifty dollars for each offence. 

^^ 3. Ko child under the age of fourteen years shall be employed in any manu- 
facturing establishment within this Commonwealth more than eight hours in 
any day. 

"4. Any parent or guardinn who allows or consents to the employment of a 
child in violation of the first s3ction of this Act, shall forfeit a sum not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars for each offence. 

# 

" 5. The Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council, may, at his 
discretion, instruct the constable of the Commonwealth and liis deputies to en- 
force the provisions of chapter forty-two of the General Statutes, and all other 
laws regulating the employment of children in mantlfacturing establishments, 
and to prosecute all violators of the same." 

(Approved May 28, 1866.) 
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XX.-STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

1. — HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The settlement of Connecticut commenced in 1633 — three years after that of 
Boston, — and emanated from it. In its first towns and ftiture ultimate capitals 
of Hartford and New Haven, the public school was one of the earliest subjects 
of municipal legislation— in Hartford in 1638, and in New Haven in 1639— 
contemporaneously with providing for roads and bridges, public worship, and 
protection against the Indians. And eleven years afterwards, the year that tli& 
General Court of Massachusetts Bay chartered Harvard College, the little 
Commonwealth of Connecticut, in adopting the Code of 1650, provided for the 
maintenance of schools by townships identically with Massachusetts, as in the 
Acts quoted above, pages 151-152, in Acts which, with slight modifications 
to make th^n more efficient, remained on the Statute book for 200 years. Even 
at that early period, Connecticut legislated on the subject of Collegiate as well 
as of Primary Education ; adopted Harvard College, and provided to assist in 
its support, by adopting in the cjiapter on schools of its Code of laws, the 
recommendation to " every family" to " give yearly the fourth part of a buriiel 
of com, or something equivalent thereto, for the advancement of learning by 
the College at Cambridge," a contribution which was continued for 50 year* 
until ten of the principal ministers, in 1700, brought each a number of books to 
found a College — ^now Tale College. 

One hundred and sixty-seven years ago, in 1701, the Coimecticut systena of 
public instruction was so far matured as to embrace the following particulars : 

"1. An obligation on every parent and guardian of children not to sufier as 
much barbarism, in any of their families, as to leave a single child or apprentice 
imable to read the holy word of God, and the good laws of the Colony ; and 
also to bring them up in some lai^ful calling or employment ' under penalty 
for each offence.' ^' 

" 2. A tax of forty shillings on every thousand pounds of the lists of estates 
was collected in every town with the Annual State tax, and payable propor- 
tionally to those towns only which should establish their schools according to 
law." . ' 

" 3. A Common School in every town (township) having over seventy families^ 
kept for at least six moijths in the year." 

" 4. A Grammar School in each of the four head County towns, to fit youth 
for College." 

" 5. A College towards which the General Court made an annual appropria- 
tion of £120." 

" 6. A provision for the religious instruction of the Indians." 

State School Ftmd.—lDL 1795, Coimecticut laid the foundation of its State 
School fund, by devoting for Common School purposes the income of tiie pro- 
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teeds of a portion of public lands ceded to it in Ohio. The capital of the School 
Fnnd is now $2,060,460 ; the annual income $181,997. There is abo a " Town 
Deposit School Fund," the capital of which ifi $763,661, and the annual income 
$45,819. Altogether this is the largest school fund of any country in the world 
in proportion to the population, which, in 1860, was only 410,147 — scarcely 
one-third' that of Ontario. 

The Colonial Charter which the first settlers of Connecticut obtained from the 
British Crown, formed the basis of its government until 1818, when the present 
State Constitution was adopted, the eighth Article of which protects both Yale 
College and the School Fund. 

2. — PEESENT CONDITION OF EDUCATION IN THE STATIC. 

In 1855, the following amendment of the Constitution was adopted — an 
amendment worthy of being written in letters of gold : 

^^ Every person shall he able to read any article of the Constitution^ or any 
Section of the Statutes of this StatSy before being admitted as a/n decU/rP 

The school population of the State between the ages of 4 and 16 years was, in 
1864, 114,772 ; the whole number of pupils registered in summer was 69,057 ; 
the whole number registered in winter was 77,126 ; there are 1,795 Common 
Schools, 12 Public High Schools and Academies, about 350 Private Schools and 
Academies, 1 State Normal School, State Eeform School, an Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb (the parent institution of the kind in America), three Univer- 
sities, one of which is Yale, the only University in the United States whose 
degrees are recognized by Oxford and Cambridge Universities in England. 

The amount appropriated Irom the school fond for the support of the public 
schools is $178,311 ; the amount provided by local taxation and fees for the same 
purposes is $259,544. In regard to the condition of the schools and duty of 
perfecting the school system so as to secure universal education, the State 
Superintendent, in his report presented in 1865, remarks : — 

" It has been my privilege to visit schools in most of tibe States, from Maine 
to Missouri, and from Canada to Carolina, and in the course of oflScial duties, I 
have visited moro than a thousand schools in Connecticut. While there are 
schools in some of our sister States and in Canada which seem as nearly perfect 
in arrangement, control, and instruction, as any human institution can be, it 
may be said with truth, that there are schools or departments in this State which 
will not suffer in comparison with toy elsewhere. But this is not universal or 
general. With all the excellencies of 'which we may boast, and the bright 
examples to which we may proudly point, there are defects in organization, in 
plan and execution. Let the defects and imperfections be fairly and frankly 
exposed, and let there be legislative enactments, wherever necessary, which will 
tend to foster the schools and encourage improvements ; and it is hoped that 
there will be, on the part of the people, promptitude and intelligent action to 
remedy the defects, remove the imperfections, aild secure all the appliances 
necessaty foi* successful universal education. So long as there is in the State a 



ftixigle school perpetuating orror or marring the human sool^ or a single pupil 
checked in his course with half an education, because the school is not to be 
found to complete the work, or a single child in the streets untaught, there is 
something to be done to perfect the system and improve the condition of th« 
schools of this commonwealth. 

An important ptavision to secure proper School-house aeoornmodation, — ^The 
School law provides that " no district (section) shall be entitled to receive any 
money from the school fund of the State unless such district (section) shall be 
Aupplied with a school-house, and oat-buildings pertaining thereto, which shall 
be satisfactory to the Board of School Visitors." 



. XXI.~STATE OF NEW TOEK. 

l.—OOXHON SCHOOL 8T8TSM. 

The population of New York State is nearly three times that of Outario. 
There are two State Normal Schools, largely, attended ; there are school libraries, 
but diminishing in the number of books in them ; the School Trustees are elected 
and now hold o£i6e as in Ontario ^ the schools are now made free to all resi- 
dents from 5 to 21 years of age throughout the State ; and the school districts 
are pretty much the same as our school sections : but no teacher can be employed 
who is within two degrees of relationship to any trustee, without the consent 
of the majority of the rate-payers. 

StcUietical. — The number of school districts (our sections) reported in 1864 
was 11,717 ; the number of teachers employed for the whole or part of the year 
was 6,707males and 21,181 females. ITie number of children between five and 
twenty-one years of age was 1,307,822, the number of children reported, as at- 
tending the public schools was 881,184. 

JF*inanciah — ^The school moneys apportioned by the State Superintendent, 
are derived from three sources, and in 1864r-5 amounted to the following sums : 
From the Common School Fund, . $155,000 ; from the TJ. S. Deposit Fund, 
$165,000 ; from State School Tax (at the rate of three-fourths of a mill on 
all real and personal property in the State, and paid into the State Troasury), 
$1,125,749, Total $1,445,790. This suin,waa. apportioned by the State Super- 
intendent as follows : For salaries of School Commissioners (our County Super- 
intendents), $56,000 ; for " district quotas" (that is, apportionment to school dis- 
tricts or sections according to school population)^ $439,249 r for "pupil quotas" 
(that is, apportionment according to average attendance of pupils— adopted from 
IJpper Canada), $893,607; for libraries $55,000 ; for contingent apportioxmient, 
$1,848. The following simis were provided from local sources : By local tax in 
cities, $1,993,479 ; byloca\tax in rural districts, $674,599; by rate bills in 
'mraZ districts (before the schools were made free — ^they being free in cities long 
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since), $429,89^; total from local sources, $8,007,971, which, with $1,446,749 
apportioned by the State Superintendent, makes a grand total of $4,648,720 for 
common school purposes. This sum was expended as follows: For teaeheiB' 
salaries $3,098,460; for libraries, $26,890, not half the sum apportioned, school 
districts being allowed in many cases to apply such money to pay teachers ; 
for school apparatus, $137,613; for coloured schools, $30,468 ; for school-houiies, 
sites, &c., $647,301 ; for all other incidental expenses, $614,036. Such were 
the statistics and financial operations of this great system in 1864, 1 not being 
able to command a later report. 

The State Sv^erintenderU was formerly elected for three years by a popular 
vote of the State ; he is now elected for three years by joint ballot of the Senate 
and Assembly. His powers are great and various ; his decisions have the force 
of a court of law, and are final, and -^nforced by fines against all parties that 
resist them. ' 

District Commissioiiers correspond to Lotal County Superintendents with 
ns, but with greater powers. They are elected trienially by popular vote in, each 
of the 113 County Assembly districts in the State, at the general election of 
County oflScers. Each Commissioner is sworn, and receives a salary of $500, 
with travelling expenses not to exceed $200 per annum paid out of the public 
fuud ; but the salary may be increased by the vote of a majority of the town 
supervisors. The expenses of each Commissioner are to be assessed on the pro- 
perty of the district which he superintends. His duties are similar to those of 
our County Superintendont6. He has supervision not only of instruction and dis- 
cipline in the schools, but also of the buildings, ground, &c., andin concurrence 
with the town supervisors may condenm a school-house, the school in which is 
cut off from all share in the school fond during the continuance of the sentence. 
But a Commissioner is liable to be removed from office by the State Superinten- 
dent for being cQucemed in any agency in aid of booksellers or publishers. 

The mode oi electing the County School Commissioner, or Superintendent, 
by popular vote, gives rise to much electioneering and partyism. One report 
says : " There is as much wire-pulling and pipe-laying to win the office as in any 
other of equal or greater dimensions.'' In some eases, the most active party-man 
. gains the office against the best qualified man. But the State Superintendent 
says : "With very few exceptions the Commissioners are competent and worthy 
men" ; and thinks the salaries allowed them are inadequate and should be in- 
creased by legislative enactment. He also speaks of the office of County Com- 
missioner "as incomparably superior in both economy and efficiency to that of 
Town Superintendent, which it superseded.," The State Superintendent speaks 
likeiyise pf the Ibenafidal opierations of the legal provisions for improving and 
seeisii^g pro^pf^r i^ihpolrbouse accoxxunodatiou-— provision required in many places 
in QjBm^difk. iE^e j^jfs: ^^ Commissioners report that the provisions of the school 
latwpf If^tiWJ^^^ilOrecontoibuti;^ to the improvement of the school-houses, and 
the,«^a|9pie8ts of ^ iidi^itfR^ts of the ^i^tricts in regard to them. Those 
iM^iyrT^t fotm^ <^ b^Mrt, I^tid, in a iew instances, b^n eondemned by the 
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united action of OommisBioners and SuperviBora, whilst a very large number 
have, hj thwr direction, been repaired, and provided, as they never were before, 
with proper fuel, t)ailB, brooms, and other implements necessary to keep then 
dean, and render4hem reasonably comfortable for use. It is gratifying to re 
port these improvements, in view of their influence upOA the comfort, moralt 
and memories of the pupils." 

2. — HIGHKR AND OTHEB INSTrTUTIONS. 

There are 20 Colleges in the State, 226 Academies, (attended by nearly 
30,000 pupils,) 5 Law Schools, 11 Medical Schools, 1 Military Academy, 1 
Instibition for Deaf and Dumb, and 1 Institution for the Blind, besides other 
benevolent institutions. Not only the public schools, and the schools of all 
institutionB sharing in State grants for educational purposes, but the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind Asylums, the Houses ot Befiige, Beformatory Schools, &c.. 
are under the supervision of the Superintendent of Public instruction. 

We are largely indebted to the State of New York for the original outline of 
our own Oanadian Common School system ; and we may avail ourselves still 
further of the experience of that State on some points, both for warning and 
imitation. 



^ XXII.— STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. — OOMHON SCHOOL ST8TEH. 

The foundation of the present system of Common School education was laid 
by an Act passed in 1834, but the general Act then passed has imdergone various 
amendments, especially in 1854, until 1866-7. At first the acceptance of the 
law was optional with the townships, towns and cities, but was made obligatory 
on all in 1849, — the great majority having previously accepted it by popular 
vote. The present school system in Pennsylvania seems more comprehensive 
and more thoroughly matured than that of New York, though popular education 
is less advanced. 

The State Superintendent of Common Schools is appointed by the Executive 
with the advice of the Senate iEbr the term of three years, is invested vnth large 
powers, and is also required to visit the Normal Schools and attend Teachers' 
Institutes. 

Normal Schools- — ^The State is divided into twelve Normal School districts. 
Each district must provide the premises and buildings of its own Normal Sdioola, 
which may be established by the union of^irteen or more citizens, for the 
training of teachers in such district, and must be under the direction of a Board 
of Trustees who are to report to the State Superintendent. In oifder to be 
accepted by the State, the Normal School must have ten acres of ground, and 
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bxuldings embracing a hall of stifficient capacity to seat 1,000 adults, with class- 
rooms, lodging rooms, refectory, &c., for at least 300 students — all the apar*^- 
ments well lighted, heated and ventilated ; also a- library room, cabinet and 
other apparatus. Attached to each Normal School shall be one or more Model 
Schools, with not less than 100 pupils, in order to afford the students an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of the art of teaching. Each Normal 
School is to have six Professors, one of the theory and practice of teaching; and 
the Principal, in whom is invested the discipline and government of the insti- 
tution. There are various regulations for the admission of candidates. The 
premises and buildings are erected and kept in repair from local sources ; but 
the State appropriates 2rom five to ten thousand dollars per annum to each to 
assist in defraying current expenses. Four of these State Normal Schools arft 
in operation, to the suppdrt of which the State has appropriated sixty-nine 
thousand dollars from 1861 to 1J867. There are also some 20 private Normal 
Schools in the State, attended by some two thousand students for a longer or 
shorter period. 

County Superintendents are appointed for a period of three years by the 
School directors or trustees of townships, who meet in a convention at the seAt 
of each county once in three years " to appoint a person of literary and scientific 
acquirements and of skill and experience in teaching who is to be the County 
SuperintcAdent, to be sworn in and receive his commission from the State 
Superintendent, and his compensation is fixed by the directors at from $300 to 
$1,500. The aggregate salaries of the County Superintendents are stated at 
$60,000 per annum. The State Superintendent speaks in the strongest terms 
of the superior economy and eflSciency of the office of County Superintendent 
over that of Town or Township Superintendent. 

School Districts and Directors. — A legal school district in Pennsylvania is 
not a small portion or section of a township, as in the State of New York, and 
as heretofore in Upper Canada, but it is a tqwnship, borough, or city not divided 
into wards. It has corporate powers through an elective Board of six Directors, 
— what we should call a Township Board of School Trustees — who " are required 
to have a sufficient number of Common Schools of different grades for the edu- 
cation of all children in the district between six and twenty-one years of age, 
who may apply for admission, in the following branches, viz. : — Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar, and such other 
branches as the directors may authorize ; but the County Superintendent is to 
see that the branches named are taught." The School directors have ample 
powers to levy and collect school taxes and for all school purposes, and are 
authorized to take ground for school sites, against -the will of the owner, by pay*^ 
ing him the fairly estimated value of it. A provision which the State Superin- 
tendent represents as most beneficial in its operations. This provision of the law 
also exists in Lower Canada. 

. The Text Books are selected jointly by the Directors and. Teachers in each 
District at a general meeting at the beginning of each year, knd may differ in 
each district, and even, in each school, though the law speaks of '^ uniformity 
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in text books as eeaential to suoeeegfal teaching/' The evil of diyerafied test 
books, and the expenBivenesB <^ the diverBity and frequent change of them b> 
parents, are strongly stated in the reports. 

Scltodl Moneys. — ^Total State appropriation for Common School purposes, 
including amonnt paid to County Superintendents, and including, also, the 
amount paid to Philadelphia, in 1867, $348.140 ; amount collected by taxes in 
School districts, $3,&28,145 ; total |3,&72,385. To which must, he added for 
" cost of purchasing, renting, building and repairing school-houses, $985,152. 

Teachers. — ^Number of male teachers employed in 1867, 6,619 ; female 
teachers, 8,590 — ^total 15,209. Average salaries of male teachers per month, 
$35.87 ; of female tjeacfaers, $27.51. The teachers are hired by the month in 
Pennsylvania and most other States, and are therefore paid only daring the 
months that the schools are kept open, — ^which is less than six months in Penn- 
sylvania. The State Superintendent says : — " The qualifications of the Teaches 
of the State are still much below what they ought to be. This is shown by the 
astonishing fact, that not one half of them ever read a book on the Bnbjeet o/ 
teaching." 

^ Schools. — The State Superintendent remarlcs — " The average length of time 
during which the Schools of the State are kept open is five months and sixteen 
and three-fourth days. In a lai*ge number of districts the school term is only 
four mouths. Such short terms do injustice to the children of the State, aiid 
render it entirely impossible to secure well qualified teachers." 

School Attendance. — The School population of tlie State is not given. The 
whole number of pupils in attendance at the Scho6ls, in 1867, is stated at 
660,163 ; the average attendance at 414,537. Fifteen districts or townships are 
reported as not having put schools in operation, and thus continue to forfeit 
their share in the State appropriation. -^ 

2. — OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 

There are 37 chartered University Colleges in the State of Pennsylvania, 
fourteen of which have voluntarily forwarded reports to the State Superintend- 
ent. They report in the aggregate 112 professors and tutors ; 2,120 student 
pupils ; 214 having graduated during the year. — Thirty-two Academies reported 
having 190 instructors, and 4,414 pupils. Only eleven highjschools reported 
— stated to be a very small proportion of those in the State, " since there are 
2,147 graded schools, and every system of graded schools must, in some sense, 
have high schools." 

3. — GENERAL REMARKS. 

There are three provisi<ms of the present Pennsylvania school system whieli 
are an immense improvement upon anything which has preceded them : namelj. 
The appointment of the State Superintendent by the Executive with the advice 
of the Senate, instead, of by popular election throughout the State; the ap- 
pointment of Oounty Suj^rintendente, in place of Town Superiatendents, by 
the Township Du-eetors or Trustees, instead of by a uniyereal su^age rote as 



eretofore, andth^ o^aaizaticm. of each Tewnahip in one School Corporation 
rith Slu elective Board of DireoUwrs, or Trudteee^ in^t»a4 of the former syBtein of 
chocd Districts or School Sections. At the conclusion of his report for 1866, 
be State &a{)erHitendent very justly and forcibly remarks as follows: 

'' Oxrr Sclwol system has become an enormous power. The future character 
f the State will be moulded by it. If we take cajre of our Schools, the State 
srill take care of itself. Its Schools are the only vulnerable part of the Republic. 
^ noble Roman matron once said, pointing to her sons, ' These are my jewels;' 
>o a State that can point to its children, well instructed and well trained, has 
ewels that will enrich it forever," 

*' The question that rises in impwtance above all other questions, in this 
country, is tiiat which concerns the means of educating the whole people. This 
:>rovided for, and all other questions can be settled at leisure. This one needs 
r-he iiiost prompt attention. Popular ignorance is the seat of every disease that 
tias hithetto threatened the life of the nation, and, sound here, it will be proof 
against all dangei-s in the future." 



XXIII.— STATE OF OHIO. 

1. — COMMON SCHOOL SYS'rEM. 

The Common school system of Ohio is a noble monument of State liberality ; 
is partly an offshoot of the New York and Pennsylvanian school systems ; is 
somewhat complicated ; and is suggestive to us, in review, as a caution in seve- 
ral respects, rather than for imitation, since the progress of it does not appear 
equal to the expenditure incurred in its estabKshment and support. 

I will notiee first its mtunicipal divisions, then its gradations of authorities 
and officei*. 

J)i8tnGt^^ Sub'BistHds^ JSchool directors.— Every Toww^^^ as in Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, constitutes a School District ; but, in addition, each 
township or school district is divided into sub-districts, as townships in Ontario 
are divided into school sections. Each city and each incorporated village of 
300 inhabitants, forms a separate school district. 

Each sub-district elects three school directors, coiTesponding to our three 
trustees, but with subordinate powers, maliagiiig the school of their district 
under the regulations of the township board (to be mentioned presently), em- 
ploying and dismissing the teacher, providing house, fuel, &c., and making 
all other provision for the convenience of their school, taking and reporting a 
school census of their sub-district once a year, &c. These three school directors 
elect one of themselves to be a clerk of the sub-district ; he fulfilling the double 
office of Ohaii'man and Secretary of the Trustees of a School Section with us— 
keeps the records, writes the notices, &c., &c. 
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The Toumship Board of JSdueaiion consiBts of the township derk, and that 
director of each Bub-district who has been appomted clerk. This ]po%rd is a 
corporate body, holding all the school property of the township, providing build- 
ings for the high school and coloured schools of the township, employing and 
dismissing the teachers, making rules for the government of all the schoolB of 
the township, prescribing and altering the limits of the sub-districts, provided 
that none shall have less than 60 scholars, unless under special circumBtances. 
The school in every sub-district shall be of the grade prescribed by the town- 
ship Board, which also prescribes the studies, text-books, and makes the rules 
for using and preserving the libraries, reports annually to the County Auditor 
the number of children in the township between 5 and 21, number and grade of 
schools, number and pay of teachers, number and condition of libraries, kinds 
of school books, expenditures, &c. Each teacher reports to the Township Boai d 
the number of children admitted, average attendance, studies and text-books, 
and such other information as may be directed by the State Superintendent, 
called " State Commissioner of Common Schools." 

Remarks, — This duplicate School Trustee Board, and authority, in a township 
appears to me complicated, cumbrous, and inefficient, and not at all comparaW'^ 
to the more simple system of a Township board, or Commission, or Committee, 
which obtains in Pennsylva^iia and Massachusetts. The Township Board in Ohio 
selects the text-books, and makes the school regulations for the township — a duty 
for whrV it cannot be much more competent than the school directors ot each 
Sub-district, and which may and probably does produce diversity in this respect 
in the different townships, and which is inconsistent with a uniform standard and 
harmonious system throughout the State. All this can be done much better in 
every respect ajid for all parties and purposes by one Board or Council for the 
whole State. 

The County Auditor is a sort of paymaster and accountant for the County, 
to -whom reports are made by the Township Clerks, and who prepares and 
transmits them to the State Superintendent, with his own remarks on the state of 
the schooJs, libraries, and schoolhouses in the several townships in his county. 
I will hereafter give a spscimen of the brief and grapSic reports of these County 
Auditors, 

County boards of £kamiiiers, — In each County, a Board of three Examiners 
is appointed, not by popular election, as in New York State, but by the Judge 
of Probate, to hold office for two years, any two of whom have power to examine 
and give certificates of qualifications to teachers. Each applicant for a certifi- 
cate pays a fee of fifty cents as a pre-requisite to examination-; and the certificate 
is valid only in that county, and for two years, and may be revoked at any time 
on proof of incompetency or negligence. The subjects included in such exami- 
nation are Oi-thography, Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, English Gi'ammar and 
Geography. Most of the cities and other separate school districts, have each a 
local Board of Examiners. The fees of applicants for certificates constitute a 
fund towards defraying the expenses of teachers' institutes, — a fimd paid out of 
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ttie county treasury on the petition of not less than iO teachers, who declare 
their intention tp attend* the institute. County Commissioners have power to ap- 
propriate a sura cot exceeding $100, where one half the amount required has 
been raised by those who ask the appropriation. 

State Board of Examiners, — A State Board of Examiners, consistitig of 

three gentlemen, distinguished for their learning and experience as instructors, 

i 8 appointed by the State Commissioner. The present Board consists of Israel 

TV. Andrews, of Marietta ; Thomas Sterling, of Cleveland, and William Mitchell, 

of Columbus. This Board meets once a year. It held a session of two days at 

Toledo in 1864, at Cincinnati in 1865, and at Zanesville in 1866* This Board 

examines and grants certificates to teachers (both male and female) of eminent 

experience and ability. These certificates are valid during the life-time of each 

holder, unless revoked. The Examiners themselves hold State certificates. 

The State Commissioner, in his report for 1866, gives the names of those teachers 

who had obtained State certificates — only 13 (12 males and 1 female) during 

the yeai-s 1864 and 1865 ; 18 (15 males and three females) in 1866. The 

State Commissioner says : "The lists comprise the names of many of the most 

distinguished teachers in Ohio — ^men and women who, before applying for the 

State diploma, had already honored their profession, and whose qualifications 

had already been tested by many years of successful labor." 

The State Commissioner of Schools stands at the head of the system, and is 
elected by the qualified voters of the State tor three years ; takes an oath of office, 
gives bonds, has the care and oversight of the school funds, superintends insti- 
tutes, &c., &c., and makes an annual report to the Legislature. 

Such is a brief outline of the machinery by which the school system in Ohio 
is carried on. ^ 

2. — OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 

In regard to educational institutions, I find in the State Commissioner's report 
for 1866, the following institutions reported, besides Common Schools, namely : 
19 University Colleges, with 137 professors and tutors, 4,740 students, and 230 
graduates for the year. 

Female Seminaries^ 24, with 252 regular professors and teachers, 3,890 ttu- 
dents, 185 graduated during the year. 

Normal Schools and Academies^ 29, with 166 regular teachers and 6,868 stu- 
dents. 

Commercial Colleges^ 9 ; teachers, 58 ; students, 2,622. 

Private Schools rejHyrted^ 649; teachers employed in them, 838; pupils en- 
rolled, 24,382. High schools, 141; pupils, 9,582; teachers, 294, males 192, 
females 102. 

I find here no report of the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind at 
Columbus — ^institutions which I visited in the autumn of 1866, and which would 
be an honour and blessing to any country. New buildings for' the institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb were approaching completion at an e3q)en8e to the State 
of $500,000! 
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3. — COMMON SCHOOL STATISTIOS. . 

Terrikirial Dmwofw.— Tdwnships, 1,846; 6^arat© school districtfi, cities, 
&C.5 441 ; sub-school districts, 10,831. 

Volumes in Libraries^ 382,641 ; vahi&qf 9chocl apparcOMy $139^,351. 

Nurnber of Teachef'8 employed, 21,234; of whom 7,481 are males, and 13, 
753 are females. 

Nurribtr of Commori Schocle^ 11,413 ; increase, 6. 

Numh&r of " unmarried youth between 5 and 21 years of age," 974,303, 

Number enrolled in the Common Schools, 706,730 ; average attendance, 415,- 
142. 

Average time oi keeping open tbeCommon Schools, 27 weeks, 2 days ; high 
schools, 35 weeks. 

School Moneys. — Receipts from School Fund, $216,339; from State tax 
$1;413^414; from local township and separate district tax, $2,029,677 ; from 
fines, licenses, &c., $111,190 ; grand total of moneys raised for school purposes 
during the year, $3,770,620. 

Expenditures. — For payment of teachers, $2,869,606 ; for sites, buildings and 
repairs, $480,116; for fuel and other contingent expenses, $495,247; grand 
total of expenditures, $3,836,970, 

It wiU be observed that there is no expenditure for libraries. These were 
originally provided by the State, selected by the State Commissioner, and dis- 
tributed pro raia to the several townships throughout the State, without any 
action on their part. The system has proved unsatisfactory, as people place 
little value on library books in which they have no part in selecting or procuring. 

Reports on the condition of the school teachers^ i&c. — The following very 
candid and faithful remarks are by the State Commissioner himself in his report 
for 1866 : 

" The relative amount of school going seciu'ed, during the past year, in the 
sub-district schools, and the separate district schools may be stated from the 
previous tables in the following tenns : In the sub-districts, eighty-five of 
every hundred youth enumerated, attend school, an average of 71 days. In 
the separate districts, fifty-fiveof every one hundred enumerated, attended school, 
on an average, 106 days. 

" From these statements it appears that the relative amount of attendance on 
the public schools, in these two classes of schools, is nearly the same annually, 
being but little more than an average of 71 each year to tjiree-fourths of the 
number of youth of legal school age. At this rate of schooling, it would require 
over twenty years to secure the minimum of a Common School education. In 
other words there has been accomplished, dm-ing the past year, only three fifthcs 
of the school work annually necessary to secure to the youth of the State the 
least amount of school attainments hitherto regarded as compatibly with public 
•afety, ' 
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"Inthesub-districte, wehave;a school-hoase »nd a teacher te every Bxty- 
three, and a school officer to every eighiJseH of the enumerated youth, and the 
schools are in session six months of the year. In the separate districts, comfort- 
able scboolhouses are in sight of the houses of the pupils ; and there is a school 
ofiicer to every one hundred and fifty-twoj a teacher to every hundred- and nine 
of the enumerated youth, and the schools are in session, on an average, eight 
months and a half each year. 

" The yearly expense of sustaining these agencies amounts to $3,356,&54, or 
three dollars and forty-four cents pei" capita of the enumerated youth, beside the 
fiinds amounting to nearly $8,000,000, permanently invested in school property. 

" The truth is, that so far as mere privileges are concerned, our school system 
16 fully competent to give to every boy and girl in the State, an adequate know- 
ledge of the six legal branches of an education ; and liberal provisions are made 
for those who make proper exertions to acquire a knowledge of the higher 
hranclies." ^ 

4. — REASONS FOR UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS. — ^THE REMEDIES. 

'^ Why, then, are the results accomplished every year so unsatisfactory ? The 
answer is patent to every one who has examined our own and other school 
systems. We expend nearly all our school revenues, and direct nearly all our 
energies merely to provide school privileges ; while literally nothing is done, 
except hy voluntary effort^ to cause the youth of the State to avail themselves of 
the privileges offered. Our school system is destitute, not only of all agencies, 
the special objects of which are to induce school going, but also of nearly all 
appliances, to render the instruction and discipline of the schools more valuable 
to the pupils that attend." 

" For some years after the passage of the General School Law in 1853, a 
spirit of school rivalism pervaded the country districts. The divisions of town- 
ships into sub-districts, the building of new school-houses, the distribution of 
borfks and apparatus, the efforts of examiners to raise the standard of teacher's 
qualifications, and tlie unusual a<3tivity and zeal of the friends of the new school 
law, arrested public attention, and awakened the educational spirit of the people. 
The advocates of the new law looked with much hopfe to those provisions of the 
law providing for the esitablishment of township high schools, and the appoint- 
ment of township acting manage!^ of the schools. It was hoped that the gra- 
dation and supervision would both be generally introduced, that consolidation 
of smaller sub-districts would follow, that a higher order of teaching ability 
would be secured, and thiit, by these means, such a systeni of schools would be 
organized, in each township of the State, as would provide the ihearis of a liberal 
education near the homfes of our country youth. But subsequent events, and 
the present condition of the stib-district schoools justify the assertion, that none 
of the results hoped for have been realized, except in a very few localities. No 
competent agency or system of agencies has been created by which the efficiency 
of the country schools may be increased, or the educational spirit of the people 
may be awakened and sustained. The Country Schools a/re eertaiidy no more 
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efideni to-day than they wers ten years agoj whether we condder the character of 
the teachers, the modes of instruction amd discipline^ or the per centage of school 
attendance.^'* 

" Township high schools have not been established eVen in localities where such 
schools are absolutely necessary. Sab-districts have not been- consolidated, nor 
gradation introduced ; on the contrary, the tendency has been and still is to 
Bub-divide strong sub-districts, and thereby to create weak ones. The unfortun- 
ate results of this tendency are self-evident. The multiplication of sub-districts 
prevents gradation, increases the expenses, requires the employment of additional 
teachers and school officers, and the erection of additional school houses and out- 
buildings, and above all, encourages the employment of inferior teachers, and 
represses the educational spirit of teachers, pupils and parents. 

" The appointment of acting managers by Township Boards, from whose 
supervision it was J^oped something of uniformity in the organization and con- 
duct of the schools would be secured, has also been neglected, since no proper 
provisions were made by which to pay competent persons to serve in this 
capacity. The returns of the past year show that in only one hundred and 
eighty-three townships [out of upwards of thirteen hundred] have acting 
managers been appointed, and in most cases these appointments were made con- 
ditioned that the appointees were to serve gratuitously ; and no further duties 
required of them than to transmit such business of minor importance as might 
otherwise make it necessary to have called a meeting of the Board. 

" The local directors (or trustees) who are generally the most public spirited 
men in the community, and to whose care the more inunediate management of 
tht3 school is entrusted, also serve without pay, and too often, when they have 
hired the teacher and made their annual contracts for repairs and fu^l, rest from 
their labours until their signatures are called for to the certificate for the 
teacher's pay. 

Furthermore, over one third of the teachera employed, every year, in the sub- 
district schools, are themselves mere boys and girls, being under twenty years of 
age. The labours of these youthful and inexperienced teachers are, in most 
instances, largely experimental, and are therefore necessarily detrimental to the 
public interests, to no inconsiderable extent. It is certainly safe to say, that over 
one third of the teachers annually employed in the country schools, have not had 
two years' experience. Almost the entire corps of teachers in the state is changed 
every three years ; and those who, in the country schools, prove their adaptation 
to the work, and who desire to engage in it as a profession, soon seek and find 
situations in the city and town schools at greatly increased salaries. Moreover, 
hwi few of the sub-district schools are taught two successive terms hy the same 
teacher. Of the twenty-one thousand teachers employed during the last year, 
only two thousand Jive hundred and fifty are reported as havihg taught the same 
ichool during ilte yearP 

What feasible means, then, may be adopted to secure better teaching in sub- 
district schools, and to inspire the boys and girls of our farmers with truer 
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motives and hi^er aimB in the school work? The answer given to this en- 
qniry, by both reason and successfdl example, is mpervisi&n and gradation. 
Supervision over all the aehooU^ and gradation wherever the population is suffi- 
ciently dense to admit it. The gradation of the sub-district schools can be 
accomplished only by the dissemination, among the people and local school 
officers, of rational views of school organizations, by convincing those directly 
interested in the conduct of these schools, that by gradation greater efficiency 
and economy will be secured." 

6. — SCHOOL HOUSES, LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. 

Under this head, are reports from the auditors of the 84 Counties of the State. 
The teachers of each Township report to their Township Board of Education, 
and the Board of each Township reports to the County Auditor, who, from 
these reports compiles a report on the cpndition of the school-houses, libraries . 
and schools of the several townships of his County, and transmits them to the 
State Commissioner of Common Schools. 

According to these reports, many new school-houses have recently been 
erected and are in the course of erection, and the condition of flie school- 
houses is manifestly improving, though a large proportion of them in the^ rural 
districts are anything but convenient and comfortable. 

About twelve years ago the Legislature made a liberal appropriation of, I 
think, some three hundred thousand dollars for school libraries in townships. 
The books were to be selected and purchased by the State Commissioner, and 
distributed according to population to the several townships. The same books 
were selected for each township. In the absence of local choice and action in 
procuring these libraries, they seem, as a general rule, to have been imsuccessful, 
and are now for the most part considered out of date and useless. 

In the first three County Auditors' reports, the following statements are made, 
and which, in one form or other, appear to be repeated in nine reports out of 
ten of the 84 counties : Adama^ County — " Libraries in a very bad condition, 
the books very scattered all over the township, and no account taken of them." 
Athens^ County — Libraries — "Reports of Clerks very limited, and I am con* 
vinced but little regard or attentionisgiven to them." Ashland County — "The 
reports place libraries in a hopeless condition. Many townships have no 
librarian, no one being willing to act." In one County it is reported : " The only 
call for the books seems to be limited to the annual report of the County Auditor." 
In another County, the Auditor reports : " There seems to be a prevailing dis- 
position to treat them as trashy that every one wishes to get rid of." In another 
County, the Auditor reports : " The books are, perhaps, well cared for,^ as each 
family lucky enough to have any of tlrem, considers them as belonging to the 
household, but as township UhrarieSy the books might as well be in Oregon. ^^ 

These facts show how useless is the largest liberality on the part of the Legis- 
lature in scfiool matters without local co-operation, and especially in regard to 
books, which are never valued in townships or neighbourhoods unless sought for 
and, partially at least, procured by the inhabitants themselves. 
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The condition of the sohode in many cotmties is repreeented as imptcfyibigj 
encouraging and satisfactory, and the character and qualifications ol teachers as 
improving ; but in others, passages like the following occur, in the Auditors 
reports : Coshocton County — " Teachers' salaries are so low that our best teaclAsrs 
have sought a more remunerative employment, and consequently we have a low 
grade of teachers." Hancock Cawnty — "Many of our best teachers have quit 
the business, on account of the extreme low wages, and our schools are gene- 
rally taught by young and inexperienced teachers." 

Many of these County Auditors' reports are curiosities in their way. I give 
two of them entire, taken as they stand together from the 145th page of the 
State Commissioner's report : — 

Carroll County. — School-Houses — School-houses in this County are of several 
classes. About one-fourth of the houses are pretty good, and built with a view 
for comfort for the children ; and about one half of the houses are poor, miser- 
ably constructed things — small, dark, low ceiling, dirty holes, not fit to put 
children into ; and the balance would make tolerable sheep stables. 

" Libraries — Generally good, but not used to any extent ; mostly locked up 
in the Librarian's house. 

" Schools — ^Not very good ; about in keeping with the above description of 
school-houses. 

Cuyahoga County — School-Houses — No facts in this office upon which to 
base a statement or hazard an opinion. 

*" Libraries — No particular information. Presumed to be bad ; growing out 
of a want of proper care. 
> " Schools — No facts upon which to base even a guess." 

6 — .TOWNSHIP BOARDS BEOOMMENDED. 

Since my report was written, and while it is going through the press, I have 
received from the State School Commissioner of Ohio his report for the year 
1867, in wliich he discusses at large the propriety of abolishing the subrschool 
dfsti'icts, or school sections, and establishing Township Boards. He commences 
his elaborate and, I think, conclusive argumentation of the question, with the 
following remarks : — 

" Previous to the adoption of the school code now in force, most of the leading 
advocates of the new law were anxious to adopt what was commonly known 
a^ the township or district system, whereby each township would be constituted 
a school district proper, without sub-divisions ; while others were of the opinion 
that tl^e old independent sub-district system should be continued. The result 
was a compromise, and the adoption of the present law having the distinctive 
features of both systems, and at the same time having the proper advafntages of 
neither and possessing many of the weaknesses of both. Though tlie present 
la,w is infinitely better than the old one, yet the blending of the township or 
district system with the sub-district system hasproved cumbei-some, complicated 
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and detrimental to thfi school intereBts of the ooiintry dntnciA. A brief ^xsmi- 
DAtion of tiiQ provieions of the law and of the practical operatimis x)f these pro- 
YisioDB will readily show the propriety of abolishing the sub-dUtriet features of 
the law and of adopting the township system without modifications." 



XXIV—REMARKS ON AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. 

1.— OPNEEAL BXOELLENCE OP T?^E CITY AJjTD TOWN ^CmOLB, 

In the foregoing epitome of the systems and state of papular instruction 
in several neighbouring States, I have said little of what has been done or is 
doing in cities and towns. The reason is that the schools are organized in the cities 
and towns, for the most part by special Acts, and not under the general school 
laws of the States. Takei> as a whole, I do not think,- from my best observa- 
tions and enquiries, that there is any country in the world in whose cities arid 
towns (except Leipsic in Saxony) Jhe systems of education are so complete and 
eflScient as in the neighbouring States, especially in Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, &c. There is one Board in each city charged with the 
education of a large population, from the primary schools up to the highest 
English and scientificschools, and classical schools preparatoiy to the University, 
and to the professions, and to foreign commerce. In each of these cities, and 
in each of many of the towns, there is but one set of regulations, and one series 
of school text-books; there are claesical schools and teachers, and some of the 
cities have their own Normal Schools for the training of their own teachers, 
with libraries, (fee. In the style, arrangements and furniture of their school 
buildings, in the character and salaries of their teachers, and in every provision 
for the education of all classses of citizens, there is a manifest earnestness, An 
intelligence, and princely liberality truly admirable and patriotic. Nothing but 
a personal visit and inspection can convey an adequate idea of the compre- 
hensiveness, completeness, and even in some instances,grandeur of the establish- 
ments and systems of education in the cities, and in not a few towns of our 
American neighbours. And where there are ^private and sdect schools and 
seminaries in those cities and towns, they have to be conducted in the most 
efficient manner possible in order to maintain an existence in competition witli 
the excellent public schools. 

3. — THE citizen's RECOGNIZED RIGHT TO EDUCATION. 

There is another educational feature common to all the neighbouring States, 
and woithy of the highest respect and admiration : it is the seec^nition .ot the 
right of ^^ery citizen to the means of a g<?od education^ .an^ithfi-Q^igations of 
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tha State to proyide for it. This is aa article in the constitution of several of 
the States, and is recognized by a liberal provision in setting apart the proceeds 
of the sales of one^ixth or seventh of their pabUc land» to form a school f and 
for universal education. This has been followed up bj school laws, framed in 
the same spirit and with the same design ; very large sums of money have been 
raised and expended, and a net-work of schools has been spread over the land. 

3. — INADEQUATE RESULTS FROM AMERICAN COUNTRY 8CH00L8. 

But here, in most of the States, the work has begun to halt, and the 
patriotic objects of its projectors have been disappointed. The State has ac* 
knowledged^ and nobly endeavoured to redeem, its obligation to provide an 
education for its every child ; but it has not provided that every child should qualify 
himself by such an education for citizenship. It has placed the right of the 
parent or guardian and of the employer or master to perpetuate ignorance, above 
the right of the child to be educated. It has made universal suffrage the lever to lift 
the masses to universal education and intelligence, in the absence of the requisite 
educational power to move that lever. Nor is there any adequate provision to 
secure the operations of a school in a single neighbourhood, much less 
to secure properly qualified teachers where schools are established. The result 
. is, that when you leave the cities and large towns, and go into the rural parts cf 
the State — the peculiar field of a national school law and system — you there find 
that our American neighbours are not so successful in their public school economy, 
and accomplish results very far below and short of the State appropriations they 
make, and the machinery they employ for the sound education of all the people. 
This remark is abundantly and painfully confirmed by the facts given in the 
above epitome of the systems and state of popular education in the adjoining 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. A further confirmation of the 
same remark is found in the defective education of many of tlie grown-up young 
men of these States. The late Frederic H. Pakard, Esq., of Philadelphia, for 
some thirty years the distinguished and philanthropic Secretary of the American 
Sunday School Union, published, in 1866, a pamphlet of 158 pages entitled " The 
Daily Public School in the United States." On page 11, he observes, " Such 
observations as we have been enabled to mak^ in interviews with many thousands 
of children and youth, satisfy lis that nine in ten of them are incompetent to 
read properly a paragraph in the newspaper, to keep a simple debit and credit 
account in a mechanic's shop, or to write an ordinary business letter in a credit- 
able way, as to chirography, orthography, or a grammatical expression of ideas." 

In this same publication it is stated by a Chaplain in the Northern army dur. 
ing the late civil war, and whose intercourse. was very extensive, "that a very 
large majority of the soldiers from the Northwestern States could read and 
write ; but of these many could read only very imperfectly, and composed a ' 
letter with great difficulty. Union soldiers from slave States were deplorably 
destitute of Common School education. Thousands of soldiers leamed.to read 
and write while in the army. In my owa Sunday-school of 150 to 350. from 
my own regiment, I Smad that a large number were poor readers. The same I 
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found true of schools in other regiments. The letter-'Writing shewed that the 
writers were very imperfectly instructed in orthography. The average age ot 
the soldiers I met, was certainly under thirty years. In a word, our soldiers, 
in their education, show that a great improvement is needed in our common 
schools." 

At a public meeting held at the Cooper Institute, New York, in October, 
1865, a member of the bar, of large acquaintance with all classes of society^ 
stated, that the ability to read and write was by no means as general as was 
supposed, and in proof of it, he mentioned that ho had occasion to issue sub- 
poenas to 40 persons, of whom 30 made their marks. 

4. — CAUSES OF FAILUBE IW AMERICAN COUWTEY SCHOOLS. 

Such an imperfect state and deficiency of sound education could hardly 
be otherwise, where the schools are kept open from four to six months in the 
year by boys and girls from 16 to 20 years of age, themselves poorly educated,* 
and when so large a number of children of school age do not attend school at 
all, as shown by the official statistics given in the foregoing pages in regard to 
the adjoining States. And I find in a note on the 12th page of the publication 
above quoted the following statement : " It is not irrelevant to state, that by 
the latest report of the New Jersey Schools, it appears that of 190,0*0 chil- 
dren of school age in the State, less than 29,000 were in attendance upon the 
school during the year. The average attendance of those enrolled was less 
than 25 per cent, while 50,000 did not enter the school at all. The number of 
teachers employed was one to about one hundred pupils. The pay of males was 
at the rate of $36 per month, and the females a little over $22. Cost per head, 
including all expenses, $3." 

The inference from these facts is, that there may be a magnificent school 
system, and a vast and even universal machinery of schools, and yet numbers of 
youth not educated at all, and of those who attend the schools, many learn very 
little, and that very imperfectly. 

The practical lesson which we may learn from these facts is, that we must 
do something more than merely establish and keep open schools a portion of the 
year, in order to educate a, whole people. 

Furthermore, the foregoing facts suggest the enquiry — an enquiry in which 
we, as Canadians, are deeply interested — to what cause or imperfections in 
American systems of popular education are so much educational failure and 
deficiency in the rural parts of the States to be attributed ? The subject is too 
extensive for discussion ; but I will indicate two or three causes which have 
been impressed upon my own mind. 

1. TheJlrH is a deficiency in tlie qualifications of teachers. There cannot be a 
good school without a good teacher. There must then be provision against 
the employment of ill-qualified teachers, and for securing good ones. In the 
neighbouring States, there is no State standard of a teacher's qualificationgy 

* See remarki of the Penpiylranift Superintendent on page 164. 
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though, in one instance, thate is a State Board ; t&ere is no State programme 
for the examination of teachers ; in moBt instances^ the Boards of Examiners of 
teachers, are not only local, buit are elected by oou&tj or township universal suf- 
frage, and eaeh local Board thns chosen fixes its own standard and makes its i>wn 
conditions and regulations for the licensing of teachers. In some States the 
Trustees of each School examine and certify to the qualifications of the teacher, 
( as wdl as employ him ; in otiier places, a Township Superint^ident, elected 
by imiversal ^uffrage ; in other instances, a Township Committee or Board is 
elected for the dauble purpose of examining teachers and employing tliera. 
But even in Ohio, where there is a Coimty Board of three examiners, appointed 
by the Judges of Probate, there is no uniformity of standard, ox of strictness 
in the examination of teachei's. I observe in one County, out of 492 applica- 
tions for certificates, 138 were rejected; and in anotlier County, out of 258 
applications, only one was rejected — showing tliat the examination could have 
scarcely amounted to even a matter of fi>rin, and tliis variation goes on through- 
out the whole 88 Cou^ities of tlie State. In 1864, out of 19,346 certificates 
given, upwards of oi^e-half of them were given for six months ; and in 1866, 
out of J. 8,756 qertifieates given, 7,651, or upwards of one-third of tliem, were for 
six months — ^showing the large extent to which the employment of teaching is 
regarded as temporary. The Statie Commissioner states the results of such 
deficiencies in his report for 1866, in the foilowing words: "No one can visit 
the country achoola, he«ir the recitations, observe the discipline, examine the 
teacher'iS rectffds, and look upon |the cheerless interior and exterior of the scliool- 
roomfi, without a inost depressing conviction of the inferior advantages enjoyed 
by the pupils, and the unfavourable educational influences by yrixieh. they are 
surrounded." 

2. The ^c{;i?ki cause of this deficiency in the country Common Schools of our 
American neighbours, appears to me to be, the .tetnporars/ ' employment and 
iTiaitfficieafvt rsmuum'oiion of teachers. This is indeed the chief cause of the 
"low grade of teachers," ' and the still lower grade of the schools. In both 
Ohio and Pennsylvunia, more than one half of the country schools are kept open 
only four months of the year ; and this is the case in many country pai*ts of 
New York.'' The teachers are employed there, not as in their cities and towns, 
and, with us generally throughout the whole Province, by the year, but hy the 
month. Their " \yages," (or salaries as we call them,) are only for the months 
that the ^ohpols are kept open. For those months, a male teacher may receive 
from twe|nty-five 'to forty dollar^ a month, and a female teacher one-third 'and 
sometimes one-h^f l^as : and the other eight, or six, or five months of the year, 
as the case may be, the teachers must and do receive nothing, or s^e^k other 
employments. Thus the country male teachers, do school teaching work when 
they can procure it to best advantage, and /arm or other manual >vork of some 
kind the other larger part of the year; and the female teachers do likewise. 
Now, whatever may be the liberality of the Legislature, and tl^e frfunewprk of 
the school system, and the patriotic. aspix'ations and efforts of great jaumbCTS o\ 
citizens, in such a system of temporarily employing and perpettially ehfinging 
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tcsacherSy there can be no material iinproyeinent in either the qualifications of 
teachers or the efficiency of the schools, or the education of the country youth ; 
but the lamentations in the annual Beports of State Commissioners and Super- 
intendents will, in my opinion, be the next ten years what they have been the 
last ten years. 

In Ontario there is much room for improvement in these respects ; but we 
have a national programme for the examination and distinct classification of 
teachers, and nearly uniform methods of examination ; our teachers, except in 
comparatively fiew cases of trial, are almost universally employed by the year, 
in the townships equally with the cities and towns. By our method of giving 
aid to no school unless kept open six months of the year, and aiding all schools 
in proportion to the average attendance of pupils and length of time the school 
is kept open, we have succeeded in getting our schools throughout the whole 
country kept open nearly eleven months out of the twelve ; the teachers are 
thus constantly employed, and paid annual salaries ; and are as well paid, all 
tilings considered, in perhaps a majority of the country schools as in cities and 
towns. Some of our best teachers are employed in country schools, a very large 
proportion of which will favourably compare, in style and fittmgs of school- 
house, and efficiency of teaching, with the schools in cities and towns. Indeed 
for several years at the commencement of our school system, the country parts 
of Upper Canada took the lead, with few exceptions, of our cities, towns,, and 
villages. Our deficiences and shortcomings in these respects I shall plainly 
point out hereafter ; but they appear to me to be more palpable, and to exist 
to a vastly greater, and even fatal extent, among our American neighbours, — so 
worthy of our admiration in many of their industries and enterprises. 

3. A third and fruitful cause of inefficiency in the American systems of popular 
instruction, appears to me, to be the mode of appointing t/ie administrators cf 
their school systems^ and their teiiure of office. In all the neighbouring States, 
the mode of appointing their State Superintendents has been by popular 
tmiversal suffirage vote, and for a period not exceeding three years,, and in some 
instances not exceeding two years ; in the election of their County or Town 
Superintendents the same system has been pursued. In New York, fmd Penn- 
sylvania a beneficial change has been introduced in regard to the appointment 
of their State Superintendents — in the former the State Superintendent being 
appointed by the joint ballot of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives, and 
in the latter by the Executive with the advice of the Senate ; but the tenure of 
office in both States is for three years, as it is in the Stftte of Ohio, where the 
State CommissicHier of Common . Schools is still elected by universal suflfr^e 
throuj^out the State. In looking at the School history of these States for the 
last twenty years, there are very few, if any, instances of any one of these 
highest educational officers continuing in office more than three years at a time. 
There is no department of civil government in which careful preparation, varied 
study and observation, and independent and uniform action, are so important to 
success and efficiency, as in fotmding, maturing and developing a system of 
public instruction ; which it is utterly impossible to do where no one placed at 
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the head of the system has time or opportunity to establish and bring into 
effective operation any one branch of it. School legislation, therefore, with our 
American neighbours is as unsettled now, as it was at the beginning of the last 
twenty years and more ; it has been undergoing successive modifications ; and 
their schools (except in cities and towns) are less improved than their country in 
every other respect. They seem to forget that the representatwe functions of 
government, — ^the power to exercise which is based on popular election — relate 
chiefly to the making of laws, and the imposition of taxes ; but that the 
administration of law should be free from the influences of popular passion, and 
be based on immutable maxims of justice and patriotism. They recognize this 
in the selection and appointment of their supreme judges of constitutional and 
ci^nl law ; so should they in the supreme administration of school law, and in 
the development Of school economy. Should their State School Superintendents, 
after being carefully selected, hold their offices during pleasure — another word 
with us, for during good behaviour and efficiency — ^there would be much more 
hope and certainty of maturing and efficiently consolidating their school 
systems. 

Our American friends appear to me to suffer equally, if not more, in their 
educational interests from their love of rotation of office and irequBnt popular 
election to it, in respect to their county and town Superintendents of schools. 
Their system appears to me to be inconsistent, as a general inile, with the selec- 
tion of competent superintendents, or with the impartial and thorough adminis- 
tration of the law, among those by whom the local superintendents are elected 
or opposed, and to whom such superintendents are looking for votes at an ap- 
proaching election. Under the operations of such a system, it appear3 to me 
there must frequently be as much electioneering as school superintendence and 
administration ; that the latter will often be warped to advance the former ; or, as 
is expressed in an American report, that there will be much " log rolling and 
pipe-laying" to secure the universal suffi-age of election or re-election to the 
office, at the expense of the advancement and elevation of the schools. 

4. In the fourth place, I think the progress and efficiency of the common schools 
in the neighbouring States are also much impeded by the aisence of anything 
like a tmiform series of text-books^ the great evils of the endless variety of which 
are graphically portrayed and earnestly lamented in their school reports, but for 
the removal of which no remedy is provided. 

Such appears to me the chief defects in the American School systems, so far 
as J have been able to examine and observe them. In a former part of this 
report, I have stated what appeared to me the cardinal defects of the English 
elementary school system, as compared with that of other European Countries ; 
and I trust our American neighbours will not regard the above remarks as 
proceeding from any other than the most friendly feelings, and a sincere desire 
to advance the best interests of universal educatioii* - 
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XXV.— BEIEF NOTICES OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF OTHER 
AND NEW STATES OF AMERICA. ^ 

Since the foregoing pages were written I have received from the Hon. V. M. 
Rice, the able and excellent Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of New York, a " Special Report'' presented by him to the Legislature the 15th 
of laiPt month, " On the Present State of Education in the United States and 
other Countries, and on Compulsory Instruction." I will extract from this 
valuablereport the following, notices of school systems in several other States 
than those' mentioned in the preceding pages of this Report. The school laws 
of these mostly new States contain some curious provisions, and concentrate 
extraordinary powers in single individuals. I omit statistics. These abridged 
notices will be found very interesting — showing that Common School education 
for the whole people, in the new States as in the old, is justly regarded as one 
of the first duties of the State, and is liberally provided for. 

1. — STATE OF INDIANA. 

" There is a State Board of Education, consisting of the Governor, Secretary' 
of State, State Treasurer and Auditor, the Attorney-General and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who meet annually for conference, dis- 
cussion and the determination of questions arising under the school law. The 
Superintendent is elected by the people for two yeare, and has the general over- 
sight of the schools, and must spend at least one day a year in each county. 
There IS in each township a trustee, who has the general custody and manage- 
ment of tiie school property and lands, and a limited power to levy taxes for 
building school-houses. He also each year enumerates the children in his town- 
ship between the ages of five and twenty-one. The inhabitants of each school 
district elect for a year a school director, who takes care of the school-house, 
provides fuel, employs the teachers and reports to the trustee. Common schools 
must be organized as a State institution, and, as to tuition, supported wholly by 
State funds. No district, no township, no town, no city, no county, can levy 
and collect taxes from the people for the support (5f schools. Townships, towns 
and cities may levy taxes for the construction and repair of school-houses^, and 
for the providing of furniture and fuel therefor, and for the purchase of sites; 
but the State alone can levy taxes for the payment of teachers. The schools in 
each township are to be taught an equal length of time, without regard to the 
diversity in the number of pupils therein, or to the wealth of the township. 
There is to be assessed each year the sum of ten cents on each $100 of taxable 
property, and fifty cents on each poll (except upon the property and polls of 
negroes and mulattoes, who have none of the benefits of this Act) for the use of 
common schools. 

" The school fund is made up of all the funds heretofore appropriated to com-' 
mon schools, the surplus retenue, soldier, bank, tax, and seminary ftmds all 
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fines, forfeitures, and escheats ; all grants of land not otherwise speciallj 
devoted; the net proceeds of the swamplands ; unclaimed fees, and of all taxss 
specially laid therefor. The inconie of the fund is apportioned to the several 
Counties of the State, according to the enumeration of the children therein be- 
tween five and twenty-one years of age." The school fund js estimated at $7,- 
778,366. 94, of which $4,286,110. 62 is unproductive, and the residue yields 
seven per cent, per annum."' 

2. — STATE OF TIXTNOre. 

^' There is a State Superintendent of Public Instruction who has the general 
and supervisory agency of Ae Common School system. Each County chooses a 
School Ccmxmissionira:, whose duty it is to visit the schools, exan^iae the teachers 
and grant certificates. Ewh. town elects a Trustee, who has power to create and 
alter BistrictSi a Collector, Treasurer, and Librarian. Every District elects 
three Directcw^, who hold office for tliree years, and have the sole control and 
managem^it of District 'afiairs, with power to levy taxes for building school 
houses, and they are required every year to enumerate the children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one in their Districts, and the number of persons nndor 
twenty-one." 

" Every District is required to nafaintain a school six months in a year to en- 
title it to its share in the distribution of the public money. Total School Fund 
—14,973,042." 

3. — STATE OF MICHIGAN. 

Every organized Township must be divided into Districts, but no primary 
districts can contain more than nine sections of land. 

" Each district, at the first meeting, elects a moderator for three yeai-s, a 
direetor fear two years, and an assessor for one year, and their successors are 
eadi «lecfed for three yeiirs." 

The district is a be^ corporate, and has power to designate a site for a school - 
hottS«, ^nd may veite taxes to pay for the same, and to build a school-house 
and ke^ it in repair, and may also vote $20 a year for the purchase of books of 
refferenee, «pp«ftotus, &c." 

" Thfe jftoderator, director and assessor form a district board, that has the care 
and custody of the sdiool-house and property"; that hires the teacher, and has 
immediate management and control of school affairs." 

" Each township elects two inspectors, who, with the township clerk, form a 
board of inspectors, whose duty it is to divide the township into districts, to 
examine and license teachers, and to visit and supervise the schools." 

There is a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who has general super- 
vision of the public sdboois, and he and three other persons elected each for six 
years, form a State Board of Education." 

'* The director of each district annually makes an enumeration of all children 
within the district, between the ages of five and twenty years, and returns it. 
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with a report of the condition of the schools, to the township clerk, wlu) xttakes 
an abstract of the district reports for the county clerk, who makes copies of' 
them for the State Superintendent.'* 

" The Constitution directs that all fines assessed and collected in the town- 
ships and counties shall be applied to the establishment of a townchip library.'^ 

'' A school fund is created, consisting of all lands granted by Ccmgrees or the 
State, or given by deed or devise for school purposes, and of all lands that 
escheat to the State for want of heirs." 

"' Funds ai*e also created for the support of a University, in whioh tuition ik 
iVee, and for a Normal School." 

'' The educational funds of the State wei'e reported in 18dd to bo — 

Primary School Fund $2,0tE0,U8o 

University Fund 535,412 

Xormal School Fund •. ,. 05,876 

^ — I— w_ 

Total $2(,641,373 

4 — .STATB OF WISCONSIN. 

•' There is a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who has the general 
supervision of common schools. He is required to visit the several Counties of 
the State, and advise with teachers and school officers; to recommend text 
books and advise as to the selection of books for school libraries; to examine and 
determine appeals; to apportion the school moneys among the countieB, ac- 
cording to the number of children in the several towns and cities over four and 
under twenty-one yeai*s of age, and to report annually to the Legislature. He 
can appoint an assistant, and his travelling expenses and clerk hire are paid." 

" The board of supervisoi's divide the towns into districts, and can alter them 
at pleasure." 

" The legal voters in a district have power to choose a director, treasurer and 
clerk ; to designate a site ; to vote taxes for the purchase of sites ; for building 
or leasing school-houses ; for the payment of teachers' wages ; for the purchase 
of books for a library, and of maps, globes and apparatus, and to determine hdw 
long school shall be kept, and on what terms the public money shall be applied." 

''The director, treasurer and clerk constitute, a district beard, who have 
charge of district affairs. The clerk hires the teacher, with the approval of the 
director and treasurer, and draws warrants on the treasurer, countersigned by 
the director, for all moneys due for teacher's wages." 

" In every district school there must be taught the Etiglish language, ortho- 
graphy, reading, writing, English grammar, geography and arithmetic." 

" The district clerk eveiy year makes a statistical report to the town clerk, 
who in his turn reports to the County Superintendent, who compiles *ii abstract 
of the town reports for the State Superintendent." 
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"Every district is required to keep a school for three months to entitle it to 
any share in the distribution of the public money," 

" A County Superintendent is elected, whose term of office is two years, and 
whose duty it is to examiae and license teachers, to visit and inspect the schools, 
to organize and conduct teachers' institutes and associations, and to report 
annually to the State Superintendent." 

" The board of supervisors of every county are required every year to cause to 
be collected in every town and ward, by tax, an amount of money for the support 
of schools not less than half the amount apportioned to such town and ward the 
previous year by the State Superintendent, and not exceeding three mills upon 
every dollar oi the valuation of the taxable property therein ; and unless this 
is done no public money is to be apportioned to the delinquent county for the 
current year." 

" The school fund on the 30th September, 1864, amounted to $2,118,423.56, 
drawing seven per cent, interest." 

"The State has also established a Normal School fund, es|;imated at 
$1,128,216, of which $594,581.87, is productive. This fund and the Normal 
Schools are placed under charge of a Board of Regents of Normal Schools." 

5. — STATE OF IOWA. 

" Every civil township is a school district, and is divided by the trustees into 
sub-districts. Each district holds an annual meeting, elects a chairman and 
secretary ; decides by vote upon the purchase and sale- of sites and school- 
houses, upon the branches to be taught in the sclpols, and upon what powers 
shall be delegated to the board of directors ; and may vote a tax, not exceeding 
five mills on a dollar of valuation, for school purposes." 

"The sub-districts hold annual meetings and choose officers called sub- 
directors, who constitute a board of directors for the district, with corporate 
powers, and who have the power to fix the sites of school-houses and to establish 
schools.- They elect a president, secretary and treasurer. They estimate the 
amount of money necessary to keep school in the district for the legal term of 
twenty-four weeks, and certify the amount to the board of supervisors ; and 
they also certify such sum as the electors of any district or sub-district may have 
voted beyond the amount required by law. The board of supervisors cause such 
taxes to be levied and collected. Each sub-director has charge of his sub-district, 
hires the teacher, and makesxall contracts for fuel, furniture, &c., subject to the 
approval of the board ; and he is required to report to the board the number ol 
persons in his sub-district between the ages of five and twenty-one years, distin- 
guishing between males and females, and giving other information required by 
law." 

" There is a County Superintendent elected for two years, whose duty it is to 
examine and license teachers, visit and supervise schools, to receive the reports • 
from the districts, and make and report to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion an abstract of them, and to act as the organ of conjinuuication between 
the State Superintendent and the district authorities, 
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'* The school month consiflts of four weeks, and the school year of twenty- 
four weeks. 

" The Auditor of the State apportions the income of the school fund to the 
counties, according to the proportion of persons in each between the ages of five 
and twenty-one yearc. 

" There is a Superintendent of Public Instruction elected by the people for 
two years. He is charged with the general supervision of all the County 
Superintendents, and all the Common Schools of the State ; he decides appeals 
from the decisions of the Coimty Superintendents, and reports annually to the 
X#egislature. 

" All land granted by the United States for schools, the 500,000 acres granted 
by Congress to new States, all escheats, the per centage on sales of land in the 
State, money paid for exemption from military duty, and fines for breach of 
penal laws, are devoted to the support of Common Schools and constitute the 
school fund. The fund in 1857 amounted to $2,030,544, nominally, and the 
unsold lands to 619,940 acres. The fund is under the control of the General 
Assembly. The moneys belonging to the fund are loaned at ten per cent." 

6, — STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

^' The towns and sub-districts, as divided by the County Commissioners, are 
declared to be corporate bodies, with power to elect a Director, Treasurer and 
Clerk, who are the Trustees of the district. The Director has immediate charge 
of the schools. The Treasurer receives and pays out all school moneys. The 
Clerk records the proceedings of district meetings and of the board, and makes 
annually to the county auditor a report of all persons in the district between 
the ages of five and twenty-one yeai*s, and other statistical information. 

" The districts have power to vote money for the support of schools, and the 
clerk certifies the amount voted to the county auditor, who assesses and levies 
it upon the real and personal property of the district. 

*' The County Commissioners appoint annually a man in each county to ex- 
amine and license teachers, and visit the schools. They are also required each 
year to levy a tax equal to one-fifth of one per cent, on the dollar of valuation 
to be collected and expended for the support of schools. 

" The several districts of the State are entitled to their share of the public 
money on the condition of making their annual report, no time being limited 
during which school shall be kept, / 

" The Secretary of State is ex-officio Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and makes the apportionment of the income of the school fund. The County 
Commissioners (supervisors) are authorized to appoint at their discretion a county 
Superintendent, with power to examine and license teachers, to orgtoize and 
conduct institutes and teachers' associations, and to have generally the super- 
vision of the schools; to receive the district reports and make an abstract of the 
same for the State Superintendent, Twenty-two couuti^ hav§ appointed. 
Poupty ^Superintendents, 



^' One<eight66ti<ih part of all tiie ptxblic laads ui tlio Stttr, (».tw^6sctiittiiirin 
every township, amounting in all to about. 2,800,000 acres, were grattted: to 1fce^ 
State by Congress for the support of common schoolflw But a small poitian^ of 
these lands has yet been sold, and the available ftmd is not large. The Super- 
intendent estimates that, if the future sales equal in amount per a<«« thaMriere- 
tofore made, the inecwne deri^v^ed ftom 1*6 ftind will not be less than owirttallToii 
dollars annually.'* 

7. — STATE OF KANSAO. 

" Supervision is provided, first, by the election of a State Superintendent of 
Pnblic Instruction for two years, and a County Superintendent for the same 
term. • 

" The State Superintendent is required to visit each county at least once a 
year ; to file and keep all reports made to him ; to recommend text-books for 
the use of schools ; to apportion the public money among the several counties 
/Lccoruins: to the number of children between five and twenty-one years of age, 
and iAj make an annual report to the Legislature. 

The County Superintendent divides the county into districts, apportions the 
school money to them, visits the schools, examines and licenses teachers, and re- 
ports annually to the State Superintendent. 

" Each district elects yearly a Director, Clerk, and Ti^easurer, who constitute 
a District Board, and each (^strict thus organized forms a corporate body. The 
Board has power to purchase sites, hire teachers, and have the control and man- 
agement of the schools and school property. The Clerk of each district makes 
the annual statistical report to the County Superintendent. 

" The male and female inhabitants of lie district are allowed to vote at dis- 
trict meetings, and they have power to vote taxes for the payment of teachers' 
wages, for the purchase of sites and building of school-houses, and the purchase 
of black-boards and apparatus for the schools." 

" The school fund consists of the public lands granted by Congress for the 

support of schools. Only a gmaU part has yet been sold and become productive. 

The estates of persons dying without heirs or will are also to be added to the 

fundt The school land amounta to 2,844,444 acres, and the law of the. State 

^fixes three dollars as a minimum price at which it shall be sold." 

8. — STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

'' The Constitution of the State provides for the election t) f a Superinteadent 
of Public Instruction, to hold his office for four years. It also requires the 
Legislature to provide a system of Common Schools, by which a school shall 
be kept in each district for three months in the year, for neglect of which th(f 
•district is to forfeit its proportion of the interest of the public fund." 

" The Legislature has created a Board of Education, composed pf th^ GoveiaiOT, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ac." 
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ikmdmiB, topmBcribe legidatioiiB for iho exBminatioii of teaebers, and to adopt 
Tmiform text books." 

^^ The Superintendent visits and superintends the schools and educational 
instttutioiiB of the State, apportions the public money to the districts, cities and 
counties, and makes to the Legislature, biennially, a report upon the condition 
of^e schools and the administration of the school system/' 

9. — STATE OF OREGON. 

" The organic law of Oregon provides that the Governor of the State shall 
met «4 Superinteodoit of Public Instruction, unless the Legislature shall order 
otherwise. No powers seem to be given to him, except that of appeal, in cer- 
tain cases, from the County Superintendent. Together with the Secretary of 
State and the Treasurer, he is one of a Board of Commissioners for the sale of 
School aod University lands, and the investment of funds derived therefrom. 

" The County Superintendent shall be elected for a term of two years, and 
shall receive such salary, not less than fifty or more than five hundred dollars, 
as the County Court shall order. He has power to fix the boundaries of dis- 
tricts, to establish new ones on petition, to collect or cause to be collected the 
moneys due to his County for school pm-poses, and apportion the result among 
the districts in his charge. Certificates to teach shall be granted by him, and 
he has power to fix the grade of teachersl The school lands are supervised by 
him, and it is made his duty to visit the schools once in six months." 

" Districts are organized by the meeting of six or more electors, who shall 
select three directors and a clerk, under whose management the schools are 
placed. No teacher may be employed who has not a certificate, which in certain 
cases may be granted by the Governor. The district clerk shall keep the ac- 
couttte of the district, and shall act as the attorney for them in all suits. School 
must be kept six hours and a half daily. The law provides for registers of pro- 
gress of scholars." 

" The proceeds of all lands and bequests which shall be granted to the State 
for educational purposes shall be forever kept for that purpose, in addition to all 
money accruing to the State from escheat or forfeiture. The five hundred 
thousand acres which were granted to this State by Congress are devoted ♦o 
school uses, and the five per cent, of the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. These sources shall together make a consolidated fiind, irreducible and 
separate, to be appropriated for the use of the Common Schools. The County 
Court, in addition, shall levy a tax of two mills on the dollar, yearly, to be 
collected at the same time and in the same way as other taxes. Districts have 
power to tax for school purposes also." 

10. — STATE OF NEVADA. 

" The State of Nevada has made very liberal provisions for the education of 
the children of its community. Two sections of laild are reserved in each 
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township for the use of the schook, beBides the revezme derived from variaa& 
taxes and privileges belonging to the State. These are reinforced by taoces levied 
for this direct purpose, and the County is also empowered to provide' in Ui6 

same manner." * 

11. — SCHOOL FUNDS OF THE 6EVEBAL STATES AS LATE AS JANUARY 1, 1869. 

Alabama $1,425,9^3 

Arkansas I None. 

California " 739,487 

Connecticut 2,044,672 

Delaware 440,506 

Florida None. 

Georgia 440,900 

Illinois 4,109,476 

Indiana 4,912,012 

Iowa 1,000,000 

Kentucky '. 1,455,332 

Louisiana .* 1,036,500 

Maine , 149,085 

Maryland 181,167 

Massachusetts 1,522,898 

Michigan ' 1,384,288 

Minnesota • • • Lands. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 595,668 

New Hampshire None. 

Nevada - Lands. 

New Jersey 437,754 

New York 6,775,889 

North Carolina 2,181,850 

Ohio.... 2,500,000 

Oregon .* Lands. 

Pennsylvania None. 

Khode Island 299,436 

South Carolina None. 

Tennessee 584,060 

Texas 2,192,000 

Vermont None. 

Virginia 1,677,652 

Wisconsin 2,358,79L 



Total, January 1, 1849 $21,420,276 

do 1859 ,,.,... 40,445i36ei 
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XXVI.— SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN ONTARIO. 

, Many suggestions which I might here offer have been anticipated by the 
general remarks which I have made on European and American Systems of 
popular education. I will therefore limit myself, under this head, to as few and 
brief remarks as possible. 

I do not suggest at present any material amendment of our Grammar School 
L*aw ; or any amendment of the general provisions of our Consolidated Com- 
mon School Act : or any change in the mode of appointing any oflHicers author- 
ized to administer it. But I do submit to the calm and favourable consider- 
ation of the friends of universal education, both in and out of the Legislature, 
certain modifications in some of the details and practical applications of our 
school system. 

1. — COUNTY SUrERINTENDENTS. 

WKether the Local Superintendent of schools should not invariably be a 
County Superintendent, except where the county is so large as to require a 
second or Assistant Superintendent, and whether the practice of having Town- 
ship Superintendents should not cease. I know that each County Council now 
has the option, to a certain extent, of appointing a county Superintendent or 
township Superintendents ; but by local influences many County C<5uncillors are 
prevented from exercising their own best judgment in the matter, and are morally 
forced to make township appointments, even when they do not approve of them- 
Our American neighbours have thoroughly tried both systems ; and New York and 
Pennsylvania have entirely renounced the township Superintendent system and 
adopted the system of county Superintendency ; and the State Commissioner of 
Ohio (where a township inspection system has been attempted) devotes upwards 
of fourteen pages of his last Annual Report to urging the adoption of the 
County Superintendent system. He says : " Ouf system of township supervision 
by means of acting managei*s of schools has proved a lamentable failure. 
Similar systems in other States have also uniformly failed: Any system of 
supervision for the country schools must necessarily fail thaf does not make pro- 
vision for the employment of cojjipetent superintendents whose entire energies 
are given to the work." The value of local supervision through the agency of 
County Superintendents, has been tested in other States, Pennsylvania adopted 
the system in 1854, New York in 1856, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
California, West Virginia, and perhaps other States subsequently ; and from 
each of these States the gratifying intelligence comes that it has proved the 
most valuable feature of their school system. The Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the 
present Superintendent of Public Instructiqn in Pennsylvania, says : " County 
Superintendents were first elected in this State in 1854, and it is not claiming 
too much for the oflHice to say that it has vitalized the whole system. To it more 
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than to any other agency, or to all other agencies combined, we owe our educa- 
tional progress during the last twelve yeai-s." I need not multiply numerous 
similar testimonies on this point. 

2. — QUALIFICATIONS OF COUNTY SUPEKINTEN DENTS. 

In immediate connection with, and as a second part of the foregoing sug- 
gestion, I would submit that the appointment of local superintendent ought lobe 
restricted to a person who has, at least, the qualifications of a first-class Jcacher, 
and who has had experience in teaching, and who will, therefore, be able to 
manipulate a school himself, and aid the less experienced teacher by example, as 
well as counsel, to manage and teach his or her school. It will have been seen, 
that in the State of Pennsylvania, the selection of the County Superintendent is 
not only vested in the " school directoi's of the several counties," but is restricted 
to " a person of literary and scientific acquirements and of skill and experience 
in teaching." In England so much importance is attached to the qualiJjcatioDS 
of inspectors, that only men of a University Standing, are appointed ; and it will 
have been seen in the former part of this repcJrt, that the chief instrument cf 
the marvellous success and eflSciency of the system of popular instruction in 
Holland and other Continental countries, is the selectiop- of able and practical 
men as School Inspectors, whom, the venerated founder of the Holland School 
system told the French School Commissioner, " should be sought as with a lighted 
candle." I have been assured by many County Councillors, that they would con- 
sider the authoritative defining of a local superintendent's qualifications for office, 
as a great help in enabling them to resist improper electibneering pressure, and 
in the selection of the best qualified men for that important work. The appoint- 
ment should of course, be during pleasure — virtually during good behaviour 
and efficiency. 

3. — CONSITTUTIOX OF COUNTY BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. 

I think a great improvement may also be made in the constitution of 
County Boards of Examiners, or of Public Instruction, as they are called. In 
England the examiners to award scholarships in Colleges, or oflices in the 
Indian service, founded on competitive examination, or any scholastic honour, or 
bursaries, are never more than three, often not more than two, sometimes only 
one. In the State of Ohio, under the new law, the County Board of Examiners 
of teachers consists of only three, appointed, not by popular election, but by the 
J udge of Probate ; and even the State Board of Examinci-s for the State and 
life certificates to teachers, consists of but three, appointed by the State Com- 
missioner. I think, therefore, if each County Board af Public Instruction, 
which is simply a Board of Examiners, 'and which now consists of local Superin- 
tendents and all Trustees of Grammar Schools, were reduced to three com- 
petent pei'sons in each County, it would be a great saving of timo and expense, 
and cantribute much to the eflBcieney of such Boards. Perhaps the Countv 
Judge, the county superintendent, and a practical first-class Teacher, appointed 
by the County Council, or by a County Teachers' Association, would be ^as 
economical and efficient a County Board of Examiners as could be devised. 
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4. — PERMANENT FIRST-CLASS CEBTOTCATES. 

It appears to me also worthy of cougideration, whether the fir&t-chi&» 
teachers' certificates ought not to Le more permanent than they are : that while 
a first-class certificate ought not to be given except upon the ground of efficiency 
of teaching, as well as of attainments ; yet when once given, whether it ought 
not to be during life, unless revoked, as in case of the admission of a candidate 
to be a barrister-at-law, or it practitioner of medicine. This assumes, of oourse^ 
that the standard of qualifications of teachers should be so raised as to jH^event 
the licensing of any teacher who is not qualified to teach the prescribed pro- 
gramme of Common School education. The only exception should be, where a 
suffici^it number of teachers thus qualified would not be Kcensed in a County. 
In such cases, the County Superintendent might be authorized to give tempor- 
ary Certificates for particular schools ; but only where there is not a sufficient 
number of duly qualified teachers licensed to teach all the schook of the county. 
The secret of, the success and efliciency of the school systems of Holland, Switzer- 
land and other European countries, as also in the cities and towns of the neigli- 
bom'ing States, is traced to their securing thoroughly qualified teachers, and tlie 
thorough oversight and inspection of the schools. And it is to the unfitness of 
teachers — the employment of inexperienced wid unqualified boys and girls — 
that our American neighbours ascribe the deplorable inefficiency of many of 
their country schools. We should profit by the experience of both sides of the 
Atlantic. I am persuaded that if we protect the teachers' profeBsion against the 
intrusion of unqualified persons, we shall seldom or never be without asilffieient 
number of duly qualified teachers in any County in Ontario. Besides, there ai-e 
many teachers, and they will be found in increasing numbers, worthy of a Pro- 
vincial or National Certificate of qualifications, available for life (during good 
behaviour) in every part of the Province. 

5. — A FIXED MINBIUM FOR TEACHERs' SALARIES. 

It is also submitted for consideration, and in immediate connection with the 
last suggestion, whether there should not be a fixed minimum of teachers' salaries 
in the townshipsj if not in the cities and towns. In the foregoing account of 
European systems of popular education, it is seen that in those countries of Europe 
in which the school teachers' profession and the public Bchook are most 
efficient,— such as Holland, Switzerland and other countries poorer. than Ontario, 
tliere is a minimum of a teacher's salary fixed by law ; and where any com- 
mune or school section is too poor to provide the prescribed minimum salary 
of the teacher according to a certain rate on assessed property, such commune is 
assisted to make up the deficiency by a special appropriation from the State 
Fimd. In the absence of any legal provision of that kind, both in the United 
States and Ontario, there are many Trustees who seek the lowest priced teacher 
without regard to. efficiency ; and, in many instances meritorious and efficient 
teachers have been supplanted by low priced teachers, of the lowest class, to 
the injury of the school, and of many children and youth whose parwts have 
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been taxed to pay a teacher quite incompetent to instruct their own childreii. 
This is a wrong to the public, a wrong to the children, and wrong to individuals 
taxed to pay such a teacher. A free school is not intended to gratify individual 
meanness and avarice, but to secure the education of all the children of a neigh- 
bourhood ; and no school should be made free (that is, supported altogether by 
a rate on property) which is not competent to teach all the youth of the neigh- 
bourhood desirous of being taught all the prescribed subjects of a common 
school education. But both the competent teacher and the school rate payer 
should be protected against injustice and incompetence by having a minimum 
of salary legally prescribed, which would keep competent teachers from leaving 
the profession, and below which, meanness on the part of any trustees could not 
descend. Whether this minnnum of teachers' salaries should be prescribed by 
a County Board, or by the County Council, or by the Legislative Assembly, is 
also a matter for consideration. In the neighbouring States," one of the most 
serious hindrances to the efficiency of their schools — and the evil is deeply felt 
•in Canada— is the relinquishing of the profession by the best teachers on account 
of remuneration so much less than they can obtain in other employments. 
Every competent teacher thus driven lix)m the profession, is a serious loss to the 
common school education of youth who should be protected by law against such 
loss inflicted by ignorance and meanness. Tims protected, the teachers pro- 
fession has as much pennanencein several countries in Europe, and also in many 
cities and towns in the States, and in Canada, as any other professsion • and 
Holland, some of the cantons of Switzerland, and other small and poor countries 
noticed in the former part of this report, show that where the minimum of the 
teachers' salaries is high, the schools are more efficient and the people are propor- 
tionably better and more generally educated. 

6. — ADDmONAL PROTECTION TO TKACHEES. 

The frequent change of teachers has long been complained of as one of the 
most serious impediments to the progress of the schools in many instances as 
well as to the continuance of good teachers in the profession. The ' fixing of a 
minimum salary of teachers, as above proposed, is one means of abating the 
nuisance of low graded and low priced teachers, and of keeping good teachers in 
the profession ; but another means of scarcely less importance is to prevent the 
needless and injurious' changes of teachers. It will have been seen that in all 
the educating countries of the continent of Europe, a. teacher, when once em- 
ployed, cannot be dismissed without the • concurrence of the Inspector 
and in some instances not without the concurrence of higher authority. In 
England, Ireland and Scotland, teachers are as secure in their places during 
good behaviour and efficiency, as if they held office under government. In 
Ontario, Trustees and people themselves, as well as pupils and- teachers, should 
have better protection than now exists, against changes and derangement of 
*school teaching and operations at every whim or instigation of individual 
avarice, prejudice or passion. 
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7. — ADEQUATE AOOOMMODATIONB FOE THE SCHOOLS. 

It is also suggested to make better provision for school house accommodation 
in many places. The law requires that the Trustees in each section shall admit 
to the school all resident applicants between 5 and 21 years of age; for whose 
instruction, in regard to both room and teaching, provision should of course be 
made. But complaints are piade from many sections that the schools are utterly 
incapable of accommodating all the pupils, who are, in some instances, literally 
packed in a school-house like animals in a rail car, and that many of the school- 
houses are altogether unfit for use ; yet the Trustees will do nothing to enlarge 
and improve them. Of course there can be no proper discipline or teaching 
under such circumstances. It will have been seen, in the previous pages of this 
report, that in France and other educating countries on the continent, each 
commune or section is required to provide school-house accommodation for all 
the resident children of school age, and is required to have a second or assistant 
teacher when the pupils exceed a certain number, varying from 50 to 75 ; also, 
that in the neighbouring State of New York the County Superintendent'has 
authority to condemn a school-bouse as inadequate in si^e (allowing a certain 
number of square feet for each pupil) or unfit for use, and that the school kept 
in such house cannot share in the public school fund while such sentence of con- 
demnation continues. Some such provision is required among us. 

8. — A LIMrr TO THE AXTEBATIONS OF SCHOOL SECTIONS, 

I believe that in general the Township Councils have judiciously employed 
their very large powers in forming and altering school sections ; but I am also 
persuaded that those powers have, in some instances, been so exercised as to in- 
flict serious injury on many parties concerned, and to the reducing of school 
sections' to injuriously small dimensions. This is naturally to be expected where 
a Township Council often consists of three or four persons, one or more of whom 
may be individually interested in the formation or alteration of certain school 
sections. It is provided in some of the adjoining States, that no school division 
shall contain less than 60 or 75 children of school age. I think that some further 
provision is required among us to prevent the formation of too small school 
sections, and to prevent the arbitrary transfer of individual rate payers from one 
section to another against their own wishes. 

9.— POWER OF ESTABLISHING TOWNSHIP BOABDS OF TRUSTEES. 

Bu the inconvenience and disadvantage of school section divisions would 
be remedied by having each township a school district, as in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, with a Township School Corporation, or Board §i 
Trustees, to arrange and manage all the schools and school affairs of the Town- 
ship. I explained and discussed this question at large in each county during my 
last oflBlcial tour of Upper (Qwxada, in 1865 ; I need not, therefore, dwell upon 
it here. A lai^e m^griij ^.the County School Conventions concurred in my 
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recommendations on the subject. I do not propose to make it obligatory^ or 
create township boards of trugtees by legislative enactment ; but I propose facili- 
ties to enable a majority of the ratepayers, or their repreaentatives, in each 
township, to establish township school organization at their pleasure. 

10. — HIGH SCHOOLS fX« OUtLS. 

I would suggest that moi^e specific and effectual provision be mmde than 
has yet been made, for the better education oigirU. It is the motb^ more than 
the father that decides the intellectual and moral character, if not material 
interests of the household. A well educated woman aaldom fails to leave upos 
her offspring the impress of her own intelligence and energy ; while, on the other 
hand, an uneducated or badly educated mother often paralyzes, by her example ; 
and spirit, all the efforts and influences exerted from all other sources, for the proper 
training and culture of her children. In the rural parts of the country, the educa- 
tion of girls, as well as of boys, must chiefly depend upon the common mixed 
schools ; and on tlie improved efficiency oi those schools depends the education of 
nine-tenths of our country's future population. But I thjaik our cities and towns 
and larger villages are by no means fulfilling their educational oblations and 
mission as they should do, and as is done in the cities and towns of the neighbour- 
ing States, in which there are high schools for girls, as well as for boys, besides 
elementary mixed schools. With three or four exceptions, there are with us 
not even high central schools for both sexes ; there is only the dead level of the 
c6mmonward school; there is no high English School to teach the higher 
branches of English, including the elements of Natural History, Chemistry and 
Philosophy, and the proper subjects of a Commercial education ; much less is 
there a high school for girls, embracing a curriculum of studies required for im- 
paii:ing a sound education for females. Our Grammar Schoob do not supplj 
this desideratum. From the beginning, in the State of Massachusetts, the duty 
to establish and support high schools, tis well as common schools, lias been 
exacted of every town of a given population. The ftilfilment of a similar obli- 
gation should, I think, be required of each of our cities and towns, and a special 
apportionment should be made out of school or other public funds to encourage 
and aid in that special and important work. 

11. — TH£ COMI^QC^ SCHOOJaS ESrnB£JLT FSEJS. 

I have also to suggest for consideration the important question of declar- 
ing the Common Schools free throughout Ontario. The course pursued among 
us on this subject is different from that which has been adopted inthe neighbour- 
ing States. In the free school States the schools h«,ve been made fi*de by an 
Act of the Legislature. With us the Legislature, by the Sdhool Aet ef 1850 
iiivested each school division or section with power to decide annudly for itsell'. 
The question has therefore been discussed and voted upon again and again, by 
the rate payers in every school section in Ontario. The result ^ this aniDtal 
discussion and voting upon the question in ^nrimajfy meetings^ daring scKteen 
years is, that the free schools have increased from 100 to 300 etery year, tratil 
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in 1866, out of the 4,303 schools reported, 3,595 (or all but 70,8) were reported 
J'ree; and of these 708 the rate bill has been 25 cents per month or less. As 
the rate-payers themselves have made more than four-fifths of the schools free, 
the question now is, whether the Legislature should not declare them all free, 
and thus put an ehd to a needless annual discussion of the question in each 
neighbourhood throughout the country. The subject has been pressed upon my 
attention in nearly every County of the Province. Many persons opposed to 
free schools have urged me to have the questioh settled by law, as they saw that 
the schools would be made free, but they themselves did not wish to vote in 
their own neighbourhoods differently from what they had done, and they did 
not wish to be compelled either to absent themselves from'their annual school 
meetings, or discuss and vote for no purpose on the question of free schools. 
The advocates of free schools think it hard and injurious that the harmony of 
the school meetings should continue to be disturbed by the agitation of this 
question on which the majority of the rate-payers have so often expressed their 
opinions. The qicestion of free schools — whether the property of all should 
be made liable for the education of all — ^has been thoroughly discussed,^ and it 
lias been decided with unprecedented unanimity that each man should contribute 
to the education of all the youth of the land according to the property which 
he possesses and which is protected in the land, and made valuable by the joint 
labour, intelligence and enterprise of all the people. The eo^eriment has also 
been tried in adjoining neighbourhoods, and in the same neighbourhood, time 
and again; and in every instance the attendance at the free school has been pro- 
portionably far larger than at the rate bill school. The question now is whether 
the Legislature should not give effect to the voice of the country, and declare 
all the schools free. 

12. — COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

« 

My last suggestion relates to the important subject of Compulsory Educa 
tion — a question very simple in itself, but much mystified and complicated by 
misapprehension. 

In the first place it is a question which does not' relate to 19 out of 20 of the 
people educating their children, except to help and protect them against the one 
out of twenty who is, cruelly towards his children, and injuriously towards the 
community, counteracting what the other nineteen are doing. Thus law against 
burglary, theft, drunkenness. Sabbath-breaking, does not apply to honest, sober, 
moral men, except to protect them against what endangers the public welfare. 
The man who produces and cherishes a brood of ignorance in the midst of the 
community, is creating and multiplying the instruments of vice and lawlessness ; 
he is, therefore, a producing, if not a conspiring, incendiary. Should not the 
community protect itself against such a creature ? I argue not here the ques- 
tion of the connection between ignorance and idleness, and vice and lawlessness, 
that has been established times unnumbered by statistics and witnesses without 
end. The French Minister of Public Instruction, in his Report for 1865 (which 
I have quoted i?iore than once in the preceding pages) gives, under the head of 
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the '^ Belatiox^ betw^n Public In&tniotioii and Morality," statislical tables, 
showiog the effect of education in diminiBhing crime in the different eoontries 
of Europe. He concludes with the following forcible and beautiful remarks : 
" We cannot aflford to leave uncultivated, during perhaps the half of life, the 
precious treasures of popular intelligence, when we see that the progress of 
morality follows that of public instruction and general prosperity. The gain 
made by the schools coincides with the loss sustained by the prisons.'' 

In the second place, the question involves the protection of innocence and 
helplessness ogainst wrong and cruelty. The law punishes a parent who wil- 
tully starves, or mutilates, or murders his child. Is not wilfully starving and 
mutilating the mind, and murdering all that is moral and noble in humanity, 
worse than inflicting any injury on the body ? 

I remark thirdly^ that if it is right to tax the property of all for the education 
of all, it must be equally right to see that all are educated ; otherwise it is rais- 
ing money under false pretences. 

Be it observed, faurthlp, that if it is the right of every child to receive such 
food and care as will nourish his body to maturity, he must have a higher right 
to such intellectual nourishment and care as will mature his higher powers of 
manhood. And if such be the inherent, divine right of the child, the State 
should protect the child in the enjoyment of that right, against any human or 
inhuman being, parent or guardian, who should, by neglect or otherwise, attempt 
to deprive the child ol such right. 

Finally, I beg to observe, that every system of public education is a system 
of compulsion. Even a public grant for educational purposes is taking from 
each citizen something, whether he likes it or not, for the education of others. 
By the imposition of a school tax for the erection of a school house, the payment 
of a teacher, or other expenses of a school, each ratepayer is compelled to pay, 
however unwilling, for those purposes. And if by such universal tax on the 
property of a city, town or neighbourhood, the means of instruction are pro- 
vided for every resident child of school age, has not every taxpayer the right to 
insist that every child shall be educated ? The parent or guardian may prefer a 
school at home, or private, or other school than the public school for the instruc- 
tion of his children. Well and good, let him be the sole judge of that.* But 

■ "i ; >■' » ■■ " ■> • ' ■ ' — — — — — — — ' ■ - ■ ■ • -• ■■■'■■■ ■■ - — 

"Thejeeneml l&w in Europe on this subject is summed up in the following statement of Mr. 
Kay, Im fiiVteftittg Bachelor of tbe University ot Cambridge. 

^' ^Ckf9 Q[4^7|ii#s ^^d Bwi$9 baye alwaya Uftio the parent, the greatest possible liberty of choice^ 
6s to tne manner in which he will educate his children,* they have only said, 'the happiness and 
Wrc^ prosperity of er^ry country require, fhat all its members should be capable of thinking, 
iailBjUig^x^ '^tid, abote aU, n^i^^ous ; he who does not educate his children is an offender against 
his country, inasmuch as he lessens the probability of its prosperity and happiness ^ therefore such 
a person must be pimished, that other careless citizens may be deH^erred from following his example.' 
Indeed l>y such a train '»f simple reasoning as this, the Prussian government, as weU as the 
governments of Germany, Denmark, Switzerland and Sweden oblige every parent to educate his 
children. He may send uiem to any school he pleases, in any part of the country ^ he may hare 
a private tutor *t home if he pleases , or the mother may perform the office of teacher. In all 
this government does not interfere. All that is demanded is, that as the State is immediately 'and 
essential^ interested in the risht development of the mind of each one of its citizens, the*coimtry 
should liave satia&ctory prooi, that the children of every pareAt are being properly educated in 
one way or another." (Vol I. p. 44.) 
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he has no right to the choice as to whether his child shall, . or 6hall not, be edu- 
cated at all, any more than he has the right of choice a6 to whether his child 
shall steal or starve, as long as he is a member of a civil commmiity, whose 
whole interests are binding upon each member. 

Every system of public instruction being compulsory in its very nature, the 
compulsion to be educated should be co-extensive with the interests of the whpl« 
community. And that community which provides most eflfectually to free itself, 
and keep itself free from ignorance and its consequences, contains within itself the 
elements of the greatest freedom. The freeest State of the American Eepublic— 
Massachusetts — and the wealthiest State, in proportion to its population. And 
the most advanced in Science, Literature and Manufactures — has, and has had 
from its commencement, the most compulsory system of education in America ^ 
and pays, and has from the beginning paid, the largest proportional sum for itg 
support, and made all its public schools free, besides providing reformatory 
schools for the idle and vicious. 

I think it needless to pursue the argument any further in this place. In my' 
brief accounts of the systems of popular education in Europe — ^in the former 
part of this report, I have noted the compuUory feature of those systems, and 
shown how it is carried into effect ; and in the part of my report under the 
head of "Compulsory Education," I have extracted from the report of the 
French Minister of Public infetruction, (M. Duruy) and from the report of the 
French School Commissioner to Germany and Switzerland (M. Baudouin), a 
snmmary history of the law of compulsory education in difEerent countries of 
Europe. In Holland, and three Cantons put of the twenty three Cantons of 
Switzerland, the only States of the continent in which compulsory edacatien 
does not exist, except in France, where measures are being taken to introduce 
it — a system of compulsion and restriction prevails in other respects equivalent 
to compulsory education itself Every locality is compelled to provide a school- 
house and school for all the children of school age, and the State aids the locality 
not able to do so without assistance ; and no child can be apprenticed, or em- 
ployed in a factory, &c., without being examined and giving satisfaction as to 
his or her education. This is a larger assumption of power on the part of the 
State, between parent and child, than in directly compelling the education of 
the*child. 

In all those European countries where the law for compulsory education 
exists, the simple penalty of fine and temporary imprisonment, has been found 
sufficient to give it effect, even without the aid of reformatory Schools. I am 
persuaded the same penalty, with perhaps the addition of a milder penalty of 
imposing a special rate bill for absent school children, would secure the univer- 
sal education of children a part of the year in all the townships ; while some 
additional provision might be required in " An Act for the Instruction of Idle 
and Truant Children in Cities and Towns," with, perhaps, industrial schools. 
I have beenassm'ed by many individuals of wealth, and members of benevolent 
associations, that the operations of such a law would never be impeded for the 
want of clothing for poor children, or even food, if necessary. 



iS6 BSPO&T ON POPULAB EDUCAnOK 

During my last official tour of Upper Canada in 1865, a very large majority 
(thirtyHseven) of the County School Conventions adopted resolutions in favour 
ot compulsory provisions of law to secure to all children from 7 to 14 years of 
age, the benefits of school instruction 4 or 6 months each year. 

In the former part of this report it will have been seen that in Switzerland, 
Baden, Wurtemberg, Prussia and other coimtries where the principle of com- 
pulsory education has long been in bperation, the law is now merely nominal, 
it scarcely even requires to be invoked, as the national mind has become so 
thoroughly educated that no parent any more thinks of bringing up liis children 
without education than without food or clothing. Such I am persuaded, under 
the operations of a similar law, will be the universal sentiment of Ontario in 
the coui'se of a few years. Until then, the great mass of the community should 
be protected against the conduct of the vicious few who would sow the seeds, 
multiply and perpetuate the e^^ls of ignorance, idleness and vice. 



Some clauses of our school law in regard to elections in cities, towns, &c., 
may be amended, but require no notice in these general suggestions, which relate 
to matters that not only require legislation but which are of universal intere-t 
and application in the advancement of our whole school system. Nor have I 
adverted to defects in connection with our school operations which may be cor- 
rected by better modes of proceeding, and do not require legislation to remove. 
The object of this report is to aid in perfecting our educational system, that all 
parties labouring under it may be enabled to prosecute their work to greater 
advantage until there shall not be a child in the land ten years of age, and of a 
sound mind, who shall not be able to read and write well. 



XXVII.-CONCLUDING KEMAEKS. 

In the foregoing pages I have made no reference to the other Provinces of our 
Canadian Confederation. In the application of my epitomes of facts apd 
systems, I have confined myself to Ont^o, as no national system of education 
seems to have been contemplated by the Confederation Act, and as each Pro- 
vince is an independent State in itself in respect to education, without educa- 
tional identity or unity with any other Province. In this respect we havfe imi- 
tated, rather than have been warned by, the example of other ancient and 
modern Confederations. An able American writer remarks : " So long as 
the education of our children is conducted under the laws of the separate States, 
without any homogeneousness in the methods adopted for their sustenance and 
management, we shall lack a most important auxiliary to a true Nationality. 
Each of the several States being left to adopt its own scheme, and to determine 
what shall be the method and measure of education imparted at public ex- 
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peos^^ Jto all clas&es of children within its bonnds, it is quite impossible to secure 
tfasit mnfonnity of method or thoroughness of administration, or strictness of 
responsibility which a well-managed national bureau might achieve. The whole 
\^ork is fragmentary and unmethodical. Each State has a difierent standard, 
grade or measure of school culture. It must have its own method of preparing 
and employing teachers, of paying school expenses, supplying books and super- 
intending the movements of the machinery, but even when the reports of any 
two States happen to embrace the same items, in form, they are made upon 
different bases, and no comparative deductions can be made from them. This 
will be obvious if we contrast any of our State reports with the reports of the 
Privy Council on Education in England, or of other European countries, in . 
which we have a single connected view of the working of the whole machinery, 
and all the connections and results, as if it were the report of a parish or district 
school." 

That distinguished American statesman — the Hon. Horace Binney — ^remarks 
thus on the same subject, in a published private letter to a friend : 

" The want has been incident to all. Confederated States in all ages of the 
world. No mere league or treaty of alliance or federal compact has been able 
to give the whole people concerned a common country. Our Union has been 
more intimate than that of any other States, and yet I fear I must say, it has as 
completely failed in this respect, as it has in other countries in ancient or in 
comparatively modem times. We are bom in the States^the State laws, bear- 
ing upon our most intimate personal relations are over us, and State officers are 
the agents for their enforcement. It requires a higher view and more extended 
observation than the young take, or than the com'se of edubation takes, to see 
and feel the bearings of the union upon ourselves personally. I should almost 
despair of ever finding ^n effectual corrective if our domestic institutions were to 
remain pemianently in the same condition, in all respects, as they have been. 
Thus far, beyond doubt, the differences in certain State institutions have caused 
the greater part of our troubles, and finally brought about the greatest. Cer- 
tainly one of the right ways is to accustom children and young people from early 
life, to have the whole country and nation before them, and to keep its symbol 
in their hearts by every means which can associate it with our virtue, our honour, 
and our domestic and public safety." ^ 

In the absence of any ground or pretext on which I could base a national 
view of education for the Dominion of Canada, I have confined my applications 
and anticipations to my own province. I have presented the systems and pro- 
gress of popular education in several inland States of Europe, whose population 
separately is almost identical with that of Ontario — States — ^such as Baden, 
Wurtemberg, &c., maintaining after having achieved their independence, and 
enjoying much greater liberty and prosperity than some of the largest European 
Kingdoms. I refer to' these facts to remind my fellow-countrymen of Ontario 
that whatever may be our future relations, whether those of united Nationality 
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with the rest of British North America, or those of isolated independence^ we 
have no reason for apprehension or disconragement, having within otorselves, 
under the Divine blessing, all the essential elements and resources of nation- 
ality, freedom, progress and happiness. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your Excellency's most obedient and humble servant, 

E. RTERSON. 

Department of Public Instruction, 

Toronto, March 4th, 1868. 
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